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HOW TO FIND THE TIME IN WHICH EACH AIR IS TO BE PLAYED. 


The Time of each Air in this Volume is marked at the head by reference to the stroke of a Pendulum 
of a certain length. Persons not provided with a Metronome may easily ascertain for themselves the 
true time in which any Air is to be played, by the following simple rule. Take a cord of the length 
in inches assigned to the Pendulum at the head of the tune. To one end of the c|iord attach a small 
weight, and, holding it by the other extremity, let the weighted c)iord, thus converted into a tem¬ 
porary Pendulum, swing gently backwards and forwards. The oscillations of a Pendulum of a given 
length are always constant, and measure exactly equal portions of time; and thus each beat of the Pen¬ 
dulum of the length required—the motion from right to left constituting one beat; that from left to 

right another_marks the time during which the crotchet, dotted crotchet, quaver, or other note used 

to measure the time, is to be sounded. A proportionate time is to be given to every other note accord¬ 
ing to its musical value. A little practice will very soon enable any one to perceive, almost involun¬ 
tarily, the accordance in time between the beats of a Pendulum and the proper duration of the notes oi 
an Air. 
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The Preservation and Publication of the immense quantity of National Music still existing in Ireland, and of 
which much is yet unwritten, have long been a desideratum among those who are acquainted with the great 
extent and value of some private collections. Among these lie, almost unknown, many hundreds of airs hitherto 
unpublished in any form, and which range through every class of pure Irish Music, from the most elevated style 
of ancient vocal melody, down to the smooth-flowing graceful songs of the last two centuries; and among which 
are preserved, very many, too, of those vigorous, dance-compelling, quick tunes, which cannot be equalled by any 
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This Society has been instituted for the purpose of Preserving, Classifying, and Publishing these airs of every 
kind, and likewise all such words (whether in the Irish or English language) connected with any of them, as 
appear to possess any peculiar interest. 

The Preservation of existing Irish Music is proposed to be effected by the collection and classification of all 
such as has been already noted down on paper, and by the formation of a central depot in Dublin, to which 
persons having opportunities of noting down what is still unwritten may be invited to send copies of any airs 
which they can obtain, either in Ireland or among our countrymen in other lands. 

The Council invites every Irishman, and every Irishwoman too, to send copies of any Irish airs they may 
possess, or may find any means of procuring, to one of the Honorary Secretaries, who will immediately submit all 
airs sent them to the Committee charged with their arrangement and preservation. 

The Publication of our National Music will also be proceeded with by the Society, to the utmost extent that 
the subscriptions they may receive will allow. It is proposed to print a selection , consisting of several hundred 
airs of all kinds, both vocal and instrumental, and to arrange them with suitable Harmonies and Accompaniments 
for the Harp or Piano-Forte. A volume of such selections (containing from 150 to 200 airs, hitherto unpub¬ 
lished) will be given to every member, in return for his subscription of One Pound ; and the Council have 
already at their disposal the materials of more than five such volumes, which will also include copious notes upon 
the structure, expression, and (where possible) the history of each air printed. 

These volumes will not be published generally, but will be distributed to the members of the Society only ; 
any person may become a member on payment of One Pound, annual subscription, but without any entrance fee. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance, and become due on the first of January in each year, and each member will 
be entitled to receive one copy of every publication of the Society issued within the year for which he shall have 
subscribed. [Members may take their books, either in volumes complete, at the end of the year, or in parts con¬ 
sisting of a certain number of sheets, stitched in a strong cover, which will be issued according as the work is 
printed.] 

The Council have completed arrangements with the President, George Petrie, LL. D., V. P. R. I. A., for 
the printing of his splendid collection in connexion with the Society, and they feel great satisfaction in being able 
to announce that their first volumes will comprise his invaluable stores. That collection consists of considerably 
more than five hundred unpublished airs, carefully selected from the results of many years’ investigation; and if 
the Society obtains the amount of support the Council feel it may well claim, they hope to complete the printing 
of Dr. Petrie’s work in three volumes. 

The Collection of Dr. Petrie will be accompanied by an introductory dissertation upon the history, antiquity, 
and characteristic structure of Irish Music, by that most eminent Irish antiquarian, the former portions of which 
will also embrace the learning of another distinguished member of the Council, Eugene Curry, M. R. I. A. 
After such a commencement the Council will proceed to the publication of other collections which have already 
been presented to the Society, and which will be prepared for printing under the superintendence of a Committee 
of Publication, appointed by the Council, and including, perhaps, the most competent authorities on Irish 
Music now among us: [the Committee appointed on the formation of the Society consisted of Dr. Petrie (Presi¬ 
dent), Rev. Dr. Todd, S. F. T. C. D., Rev. Dr. Graves, F. T. C. D., the late W. E. Hudson, M.R.I.A, Dr. Hudson 
M. R. I. A., and Eugene Curry, M. R. I. A.] Thus the Council do not think it too much to expect that the 
volumes eventually completed by this Society will contain a complete, satisfactory, and popular explanation of 
the structure, character, and peculiarities of Irish National Music, an accurate account of its history as far as 
known (and it reaches back for many centuries), and a Collection which in extent, rarity, and beauty, will surpass 
anything of the kind ever attempted. The genius and expression of our Music will thus be fixed, and its noblest 
stores preserved for the admiration of future ages, and the perpetual pride of the Irish race. 


Igp The first volume of the Society, now completed , consists of the first volume of the Petrie Collection and 
contains 147 afr, arranged for the Piano-Forte, illustrated by a great quantity of criticism and observations. ’ The 
Dissertation upon the History, Antiquity, and Structure of Irish Music, by the Editor, is in preparation, but cannot be 
satisfactorily published until the completion of his editorial labours upon this splendid collection. 

The Council desire to make it known, that according to the arrangements with their President, by tvhich he con¬ 
sented to publish his great work in connexion with the Society, the property in the Petrie Collection is exclusively vested 
in Dr. Petrie after those members of the Society who shall have paid their subscriptions during the present year shall 
have received their copies ; and accordingly, that members joining after the 1st January, 1856, will have to purchase 
us volume at an advanced price The Council have also to observe, that Dr. Petrie's collection has been edited and 
prepared for the Press solely by himself, and not under the control of the Committee of Publication, and that Dr. Petrie 
alone is responsible for the opinions contained in the present volume. 



























INTRODUCTION. 


Though aware that, in works not of a purely scientific nature, and which will be chiefly 
opened with a view to amusement, a Preface receives but little attention from the majority 
of readers; yet I cannot refrain from availing myself of the old privilege accorded to 
Authors and Editors to offer a few prefatory remarks on the occasion of presenting to the 
public this First Volume of a Collection of Irish Tunes, which I have edited under the 

patriotic auspices of the “ Society for the Preservation and Publication of the Melodies of 
Ireland.” 

In the first place, I feel it due to that Society, and more particularly to some of the 
most zealous members of its Committee, to state that, but for their solicitation and warm 
encouragement, it is not at all likely that I should have entered on the compilation of a 
work requiring, necessarily, not only a great devotion of time and labour, but also an amount 
of varied talents and powers of research, scarcely to be hoped for in any single individual, 
and to the possession of which I, at least, could make hut little pretension. 

A passionate lover of music from my childhood, and of melody especially—that di¬ 
vine essence without which music is hut as a soulless body—the indulgence of this passion 
has been, indeed, one of the great, if not the greatest, sources of happiness of my life. 
Coupled with a never-fading love for nature, and its consequent attendant, an appreciation 
of the good and beautiful, it has refreshed and reinvigorated my spirits when depressed by 
the fatigues of mental labour. In the hours of worldly trials, of cares and sorrows, I have 
felt its power to soothe and console; to restrain from the pursuit of worthless and debasing 
pleasures, of soul-corrupting worldly ambitions, destructive of mental peace; and to give 
contentment in an humble station. 

But, though I have been thus for my whole life a devoted lover of music, and more par¬ 
ticularly of the melodies of my country—which are, as I conceive, the most beautiful na¬ 
tional melodies in the world—neither the study nor the practice of this divine art has ever 
been with me an absorbing or continuous one, or anything more than the occasional indul¬ 
gence of a pleasure, during hours of relaxation from the fatigues of other studies, or the 
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general business of life. It was in this way only that I acquired any little knowle ge or 
skill which I may possess in the practice of the musical art; and, until lately, it was m 
this way only that I gradually formed the large collection of Irish melodies of which a por¬ 
tion is now submitted to the public. From my very boy-days, whenever I heard an air 
which in any degree touched my feelings, or which appeared to me to be either an unpub¬ 
lished one, or a better version of an air than what had been already printed, I never 
neglected to note it down ; and my summer ramblings through most parts of Ireland, for 
objects more immediately connected with my professional pursuits, afforded me opportuni¬ 
ties, for a long period almost annually, for increasing the collection which so early in life I 
i\<wl IV.lf ci rlpsirp mirl considered it as a kind of duty, to endeavour to foim. 


In making such collection, however, I never seriously thought of giving even any portion 
of it to the public in my own name. The desire to preserve what I deemed so worthy of 
preservation, and so honourable to the character of my country, was my sole object and my 
sole stimulus in this, to me, exciting and delightful pursuit: and hence I was ever ready to 
encourage and aid, to the utmost of my ability, all persons whom, from their professional 
talents as well as their freedom from other occupations, I deemed better qualified than 
myself to give such collection to the world. 

Thus, as early as 1807, or 1808, I communicated, through my friend the late Richard 
Wrightson, Esq., M. A., a number of airs to the poet Moore, some of which subsequently 


appeared, for the first time, in his “Irish Melodies;” and shortly afterwards I gave a much 
larger number to my then young friend the late Francis Holden, Mus. Doc., and which 
were printed in his collection ; and amongst these were many airs—such as “ Lough 
Sheelin,” “Arrah, my dear Eeeleen,” and “ Luggela”—on which time has stamped her mark 
of approval, and which have carried the deepest emotions of pleasure to thousands of hearts 
in almost every part of the globe. For it was from this collection, which—with the excep¬ 
tion of Bunting’s three volumes—has been the only published collection of our melodies of 
any importance worthy of a respectful notice, that Moore derived many of those airs which 
his poetry has consecrated and made familiar to the world. And I may further state, that 
my contributions to Mr. Moore’s admirable work, as well directly as indirectly, did not end 
here; for, subsequently to the publication of Frank Holden’s volume, I again supplied the 
poet, through his Irish publisher, Mr. William Power, with several other airs, which found 
a place in the later numbers of his “ Melodies,” and among these was that beautiful one 
called “Were I a clerk,” but now better known as “You remember Ellen.” 

In thus imparting to others the results of my young enthusiasm for the preservation of 
our melodies, I never asked, and so never obtained, even the acknowledgment, to which I 
might have felt myself justly entitled, of having my name coupled with those airs as their 
preserver: nor is it from any vain or egotistical feeling that I state such circumstances now, 
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but as simple facts in the history of the preservation of our music that might be looked for 
hereafter, and which, without such statement, would be looked for in vain. 

But to resume: retaining, with even an increasing zeal, my ardour in collecting the 
melodies of Ireland, I found in the course of a few years that my gatherings had amounted 
to a number but little short of two hundred as yet unpublished airs; and, with a view to 
their being secured to the public with suitable harmonies, I presented them to a lady, now 
long deceased, who to other varied accomplishments added a sound professional knowledge 
of music, and who possessed a true feeling for Irish melody. The lady to whom, with a 
grateful reminiscence, I thus allude, was the late Mrs. Joseph Hughes, the daughter of 
Smollet Holden, the most eminent British composer of military music in his time, and the 
sister of my young friend, Dr. Francis Holden, to whose published collection of Irish melo¬ 
dies I had been, as already stated, so large a contributor. But the untimely death of this 
most estimable lady prevented the accomplishment of this project, after some progress had 
been made in preparing the work for publication. 

Still adding to my collection, however, and indulging in the expectation that an oppor¬ 
tunity for giving it publicity would sooner or later occur, I thought such expectation likely 
to be realized when, at a later period of my life, I formed a close intimacy with the late Mr. 
Edward Bunting. This intimacy, which had its origin in, at least, one common taste, 
occurred shortly after the publication of the second volume of that gentleman’s collection; 
and with the double object in view of giving my airs publicity, and, still more, of stimu¬ 
lating him to the preparation of a third volume for publication, I freely offered him the use 
of the whole of my collection, or such portions of it as he might choose to select. Such 
offer was, however, accompanied by one condition, namely, that in connexion with such 
tunes as he chose to accept from me, he should make an acknowledgment in his work that 
I had been their contributor. This condition, however—which I thought a not unrea¬ 
sonable one, but rather suggestive of a course which, in all similar cases, as supplying a sort 
of evidence of authenticity, should have been followed—had the effect of preventing the 
accomplishment of my wish that Mr. Bunting should be the medium through which my 
collection of airs should be given to the public. After the acceptance of some five and 
twenty or more airs—of which, however, he printed only seventeen—my friend sturdily 
refused to take even one more; assigning as his reason that, as he should acknowledge the 
source from which they had been derived, the public would say that the greater and better 
portion of the work was mine. In my primary object, however—that of stimulating him 
to the preparation and publication of his third volume—I had the satisfaction of believing 
that I had been more decidedly successful. The threat, put forward in playful insincerity, 
but which was taken rather seriously, that if he did not bestir himself in the preparation of 
his work, I might probably, by the publication of my own collection, anticipate him in the 
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printing of many of his best airs, coupled with Mrs. Bunting’s, as well as my own con¬ 
tinual goadings—and which he was accustomed to say had made his life miserable had 
ultimately the desired effect of exciting into activity a temperament which, if it had ever 
been naturally active, had then, at all events, ceased to be so from the pressure of years, 
and of a state of health which was far from vigorous. After the devotion of his leisure 
hours for several years to the collecting together of his materials, and the patient elabora¬ 
tion of his harmonic arrangements of the airs, Mr. Bunting gave to the world the third and 
last volume of his collections; and I confess that its appearance afforded me a more than 
ordinary pleasure, not only on account of the many very beautiful melodies which it con¬ 
tained, but also from a feeling that my zeal in urging on their publication had been instru¬ 
mental, to some extent, in their preservation. For it was Mr. Bunting’s boast, that, with the 
exception of those airs which had been drawn from previously published works, the settings 
of his tunes Avould be wholly worthless to any other person into whose hands they might 
ultimately fall; and this I knew to have been not altogether an idle boast; for those set¬ 
tings were—as it would appear intentionally—but jottings down of dots, or heads of notes, 
without any musical expressions of their value Avith regard either to key, time, accent, 
phrase, or section,—so that their interpretation Avould necessarily have been a matter of 
uncertainty to others, and probably Avas often so even to himself. 

I have thus endeavoured to shoAV, by a statement Avhich I trust will not be deemed 
Avholly without interest, or irrelevant to the purpose of the present Avork, that though I 
have been, during the Avhole course of my life, a zealous collector of Irish melodies, I have 
been actuated in this pursuit by no other feelings than those of a deep sense of their beauty, 
a strong convection of their archaeological interest, and a consequent desire to aid in the 
preservation of remains so honourable to the national character of my country, and so 
inestimable as a pure source of happiness to all sympathetic minds to Avhorn they might 
become knoAvn. And though, Avhen I had long despaired of finding any one qualified, 
according to my ideas, to give to the public in a worthy manner the collection Avhich I had 
formed, I may have occasionally contemplated the possible production of such a Avork 
myself, as a delightful and not over laborious occupation of my declining years, it is most 
probable that, like my friend Bunting, if the stimulating pressure of friends had not been 
applied to me, I should have gone on to the end, absorbed in the completion of works of a 
different nature, and to which my studies had long been more particularly directed. Such 
a stimulus Avas supplied on the formation, in Dublin, of the “ Society for the Preservation 
and Publication of the Melodies of Ireland;” and it Avas strengthened, not only by the honour 
which that Society conferred on me in electing me their President, but still more by the 

flattering proposal and expression of their desire to give precedence to my collection in the 
publications of the Society. 
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But though this proposal was entirely free from any conditions which I could for a 
moment hesitate to accept; and though, moreover, I was sincerely anxious to promote the 
objects of the Society by every means in my power; I confess that I was startled at a pro¬ 
posal so unexpected on my part: and it was not till I had given the matter a very ample 
consideration that I could bring my mind to agree to it. For, on the one hand, I could 
not but feel doubtful of my ability to accomplish, without a greater previous preparation, 
a work of so much national importance, in such a manner as might not seriously lower 
whatever little reputation I had acquired by the production of works of a different nature; 
and disappoint, moreover, the partial expectations of the Society and those friends that had 
pressed me to the undertaking: and I also felt that if I did venture on such a work, with 
the desire to accomplish it not unworthily, it would necessarily require for its production 
the exclusive devotion of many years of a life now drawing towards its close; and the con¬ 
sequent abandonment of the completion of other works on which 1 had been long engaged, 
as well as of the practice of that art which is so productive of happiness to its lovers, and so 
suited to the peaceful habits of declining years. And lastly, as I cannot but confess, I could 
not suppress a misgiving, that, let a work of this nature possess whatever amount of interest 
or value it may, there no longer existed amongst my countrymen such sufficient amount of 
a racy feeling of nationality, and cultivation of mind—qualities so honourable to the Scot¬ 
tish character—as would secure for it the steady support necessary for its success, and which 
the Society, as I thought, somewhat too confidently anticipated. In short, I could not but 
fear that I might be vainly labouring to cultivate mental fruit which, however indigenous 
to the soil, was yet of too refined and delicate a flavour to be relished, or appreciated, by a 
people who had been, from adversities, long accustomed only to the use of food of a coarser 
and more exciting nature. May this feeling prove an erroneous one! On the other hand, 
however, I could not but be sensible that, viewed in many ways, the object which the 
Society had taken in hands was of great importance; that, with an equal hope of suc¬ 
cess, such an effort might probably never again he made; and that it was a duty, at least 
of every right-minded Irishman, who might have it in his power to contribute in any 
way to its support, to allow, if possible, no cold calculations of a selfish prudence, or an 
unmanly fear of critical censure, to withhold him from joining ardently in such an effort. 
I considered, too, that if, as Moore, perhaps somewhat strongly, states, “ We have too long 
neglected the only talent for which our English neighbours ever deigned to allow us any 
credit,” our apparent want of appreciation of the value of that talent was, at least to some 
extent, an evidence of the justice of such limited praise. I called to mind that, hut for the 
accidentally directed researches of Edward Bunting—a man paternally of an English race— 
and the sympathetic excitement to follow in his track which his example had given to a 
few others, the memory of our music would have been but little more than as a departed 
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dream, never to be satisfactorily realized; and that, though much had been done by those 
persons, yet that Moore’s statement still remained substantially true, namely, that our 
national music never had been properly collected;” or, in other words, that it had nevei 
been collected truly and perfectly, as it might and should have been, and that it cannot be 
so collected now. I could not but feel that what must have been, at no distant time, the 
inevitable result of the changes in the character of the Irish race which had been long in 
operation, and which had already almost entirely denationalized its higher classes, had been 
suddenly effected, as by a lightning flash, by the calamities which, in the year 1846-7, 
had struck down and well nigh annihilated the Irish remnant of the great Celtic family. 
Of the old, who had still preserved as household gods the language, the songs, and 
traditions of their race and their localities, but few survived. Of the middle-aged and 
energetic whom death had yet spared, and who might for a time, to some extent, have 
preserved such relics, but few remained that had the power to fly from the plague and 
panic stricken land; and of the young, who had come into existence, and become orphaned, 
during those years of desolation, they, for the most part, were reared where no mother’s 
eyes could make them feel the mysteries of human affections—no mother’s voice could 
soothe their youthful sorrows, and implant within the memories of their hearts her songs 
of tenderness and love,—and where no father’s instructions could impart to them the tra¬ 
ditions and characteristic peculiarities of feeling that wOuld link them to their remotest 
ancestors. The green pastoral plains, the fruitful valleys, as well as the wild hilLsides and 
the dreary bogs, had equally ceased to be animate with human life. “ The land of song” 
was no longer tuneful; or, if a human sound met the traveller’s ear, it was only that of the 
feeble and despairing wail for the dead. This awful, unwonted silence, which, during the 
famine and subsequent years, almost everywhere prevailed, struck more fearfully upon 
their imaginations, as many Irish gentlemen informed me, and gave them a deeper feeling 
of the desolation with which the country had been visited, than any other circumstance 
which had forced itself upon their attention; and I confess that it was a consideration of 
the circumstances of which this fact gave so striking an indication, that, more than any 
other, overpowered all my objections, and influenced me in coming to a determination to 
accept the proposal of the Irish-Music Society. 

In this resolution, however, I was actuated no less by a desire to secure to the public, 
by publication, the large store of melodies which I had already collected, than by the hope 
of increasing that store, during the progress of the work, by a more exclusive devotion of 
mind and time to this object than I had ever previously given to it. I felt assured that it 
Vi as still possible, by a zealous exertion, to gather from amongst the survivors of the old 
Celtic race, innumerable melodies that would soon pass away for ever; but that such exer¬ 
tion should be immediate. For, though I had no fear that this first swarm from the parent 
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hive of the great Indo-Germanic race would perish in this their last western asylum; or 
that they would not again increase, and, as heretofore, continue to supply the empire with 
their contribution of fiery bravery, lively sensibility, and genius in all the aesthetic arts,— 
yet I felt that the new generations, unlinked as they must be with those of the past, and sub¬ 
jected to influences and examples scarcely known to their fathers, will necessarily have lost 
very many of those peculiar characteristics which so long had given them a marked indivi¬ 
duality ; and, more particularly, that among the changes sure to follow, the total extinction 
of their ancient language would be, inevitably, accompanied by the loss of all that as yet 
unsaved portion of their ancient music which had been identified with it. 

To this task I accordingly applied myself zealously, and with all the means at my dis¬ 
posal ; feeling that I could not render a better service to my .country: and of the success 
which followed my exertions some correct idea may be formed from the volume now pre¬ 
sented to the reader; in which it will be seen that of the airs which it contains, nearly a 
moiety has been collected within the last two or three years. In truth, that success has 
gone far beyond any expectations which I might have ventured to indulge; for, aided, as I 
am happy to confess I have been, not only by my personal friends, but by the voluntary 
exertions of several young men of talents Avho have sympathized in my object, I have been 
enabled, within these years, to obtain not only a great variety of settings of airs already 
printed, or in my own collection, but to add to that collection more than four hundred 
melodies previously unpublished, and unknown to me. 

Having premised thus far in reference to the motives and feelings which influenced me 
in undertaking a work of this nature, I feel it necessary to make a few remarks in reference 
to the objects which I proposed to myself during the progress of its compilation, and whicli 
1 have kept in view, as far as it was in my power to do so. 

Independently, then, of the desire to collect and preserve the hitherto unpublished 
melodies of Ireland, these objects may, in a general way, be stated as having a common 
end in view, namely, to fix, as far as practicable, by evidences, the true forms of our melo¬ 
dies, whether already published or not; and to throw all available light upon their past 
history. By a zealous attention to such points, Mr. Chappell, in his collection of national 
English airs, has ably, as well as enthusiastically, asserted the claims of his country to the 
possession of a national music; and, with an equal zeal and ability, Mr. G. Farquhar Graham 
has illustrated Scottish music in the valuable Introductory Dissertation and Notes which he 
has supplied to Wood’s work, “ The Songs of Scotland.” For the illustration of the national 
music of Ireland, however, but little of this kind has been hitherto attempted, and that little, 
I regret to say, is not always of much value or authority. Such as it is, hoAvever, it is wholly 
comprised in the remarks upon a few of the tunes printed in Bunting’s first publication, 
and his remarks upon some fifty of those given in his third and last volume ; and even 
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these latter remarks, together with the statement of names and dates authenticate of the 
airs comprised in that volume, were only made at my suggestion and on my earnest solici¬ 
tation. But I confess that I found those remarks to he far inferior in copiousness, interest, 
and value, to what I had hoped for from one who had far greater facilities for gathering 
the varied knowledge necessary for the illustration of our music than can he obtained now; 
and whom I knew to have been possessed of all the oldest printed, as well as many MS., 
settings of a large number of our airs, together with an extensive collection of the Irish 
songs sung to them, and other materials now difficult, if not impossible, to procure; but of 
which, strange to say, Mr. Bunting made scarcely any use. To the use of all printed autho¬ 
rities, or such as could be tested by reference, Mr. Bunting, indeed, appears to have had a 
rooted aversion; and, in all cases, he preferred the statement of facts on his own unsup¬ 
ported authority to every other. Nor would such authority have been without value if we 
had every reason to believe it trustworthy. But what reliance can we place on the state¬ 
ments of one who, in reference to that strange musical farrago—compounded no doubt of 
Irish materials—called “ the Irish Cry as sung in Ulster,” given in his last volume, tells us 
that it was procured in 1799 “ from O’Neill, harper, and from the hired mourners or keeners 
at Armagh; and from a MS. above 100 years old” ?—or who gravely acquaints us that he 
obtained the well-known tune called “Patrick’s Day,” in 1792, from “Patrick Quin, harper 
as if he could not have gotten as accurate a set of it from any human being in Ireland that 
could either play, sing, or whistle a tune; and though he knew that the air had been 
printed—and more correctly too—in Playford’s “ Dancing Master,” more than a century 
previous. Thus, in like manner, he refers us to dead harpers as his authorities for all those 
tunes of Carolan, and many others, which he printed; nearly all of which had been already 
given in Neal’s, and other publications of the early part of the last century. 

The truth is indeed unquestionable, that not only has our music never as yet been pro¬ 
perly studied and analyzed, or its history been carefully and conscientiously investigated; 
but that our melodies, generally, have never been collected in any other than a careless, 
desultory, and often unskilful manner. For the most part caught up from the chanting of 
some one singer, or, as more commonly was the case, from the playing of some one itine¬ 
rant harper, fiddler, or piper, settings of them have been given to the world as the most 
perfect that could be obtained, without a thought of the possibility of getting better versions; 
or of testing their accuracy by the acquisition, for the purpose of comparison, of settings 
from other singers or performers, or from other localities; and the result has often been 
most prejudicial to the character of our music. 

If indeed we were so simple and inconsiderate as to place any faith in the dogma of the 
immutability of traditionally preserved melodies, so boldly put forward by Mr. Bunting in 
the Preface to his last work, it would follow that all such labour of research, investigation, 
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and analysis, was wholly unnecessary; and as we are fairly authorized to conclude that he 
took no such useless labour upon himself, it will, to a great extent, account for the imper¬ 
fections which may be found in many of his settings of even our finest airs. 

This strange dogma of Mr. Bunting’s is thus stated: “ The words of the popular songs 
of every country vary according to the several provinces and districts in which they are 
sung; as, for example, to the popular air of Aileen-a-roon, we here find as many different 
sets of words as there are counties in one of our provinces. But the case is totally different 
with music. A strain of music, once impressed on the popular ear, never varies. It may 
be made the vehicle of many different sets of words, but they are adapted to it, not it to 
them , and it will no more alter its character on their account than a ship will change 
the number of its masts on account of an alteration in the nature of its lading. For taste 
in music is so universal, especially among country people, and in a pastoral age, and airs are 
so easily, indeed in many instances, so intuitively acquired, that when a melody has once 
been divulged in any district, a criterion is immediately established in almost every ear; 
and this criterion being the more infallible in proportion as it requires less effort in judging, 
we have thus, in all directions and at all times, a tribunal of the utmost accuracy and of 
unequalled impartiality (for it is unconscious of the exercise of its own authority) governing 
the musical traditions of the people, and preserving the native airs and melodies of every 
country, in their integrity, from the earliest periods.”— Ancient Music of Ireland —Preface, 

pp. 1, 2. 

The irrationality and untruthfulness of this dogma, as applied to national melody gene¬ 
rally, has been well exposed by Mr. G. Farquhar Graham, in his “Introduction” to “Wood’s 
Songs of Scotland;” and, as applied to the melodies of Ireland, abundant proofs of its 
unsoundness will be found in the present and succeeding volumes of this work. I shall 
only, therefore, state here, as the result of my own experience as a collector of our melodies, 
that I rarely, if ever, obtained two settings of an unpublished air that were strictly the 
same; though, in some instances, I have gotten as many as fifty notations of the one melody. 
In many instances, indeed, I have found the differences between one version of an air and 
another to have been so great, that it was only by a careful analysis of their structure, 
aided perhaps by a knowledge of their history and the progress of their mutations, that they 
could be recognised as being essentially the one air. And thus, from a neglect of, or inca¬ 
pacity for, such analysis, Moore, in his Irish Melodies, has given as different airs Aisling an 
Oighfear , or “ The young man’s dream,” and the modern version of it known as “ The groves 
of Blarney,” and “ Last rose of summer;” Sin sios agus suas lium , or “Down beside me,” and 
the modern version known as “The banks of Banna;” Cailin deas donn, or “The pretty 
brown-haired girl,” and Shield’s inaccurate setting of it, noted from the singing of Irish 
•sailors at Wapping. Nor has Bunting himself, from whom more accuracy might have been 
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expected, been able to avoid such oversights; for, in his last volume, he has given us, as 
different airs; 1. The well-known tune called Dean an Jhiv vuadh^ or, The red-haired man s 

wife” _or as he calls it, “ 0 Molly dear”—and a barbarized piper’s version of it, which he 

calls Cailin deas ruadh , or “The pretty red-haired girl;” the first of these settings, as he 
states, having been obtained from Patrick Quin, harper, in 1800, and the second from 
Thomas Broadwood, Esq. (of London), in 1815. 2. The very common air called “The 

rambling boy,” and a corrupted version of it, with a fictitious second part, which he calls 
Do bi bean nasal , or “There was a young lady,”—obtained, as he states, from R. Stanton, of 
Westport, in 1802. And 3. The very popular old tune of Ta me mo chodhladh , or “ I am 
asleep,” and a modified version of it, which he calls Maidin bog aoibhin, or “ Soft mild 
morning;” both of which, he tells us, were noted from the playing of Hempson, the harper 
of Magilligan, the first in 1792, and the second in 1796. 

Harpers and other instrumentalists are indeed Bunting’s most common authorities for 
his tunes, whenever he gives any; but I must say that, except in the case of tunes of a 
purely instrumental character, I have found such authorities usually the least to be trusted; 
and that it was only from the chanting of vocalists, who combined words with the airs, 
that settings could be made which would have any stamp of purity and authenticity. For 
our vocal melodies, even when in the hands of those players whose instruments will permit 
a true rendering of their peculiar tonalities and features of expression, assume a new and 
unfixed character, varying with the caprices of each unskilled performer, who, unshackled 
by any of the restraints imposed upon the singer by the rhythm and metre of the words 
connected with those airs, thinks only of exhibiting, and gaining applause for, his own 
powers of invention and execution, by the absurd indulgence of barbarous licenses and 
conventionalities, destructive not only of their simpler and finer song qualities, but often 
rendering even their essential features undeterminable with any degree of certainty. 

It is, in fact, to this careless or mistaken usage of Mr. Bunting and other collectors of 
our melodies, of noting them from rude musical interpreters, instead of resorting to the 
native singeis their proper depositories—that we may ascribe the great inaccuracies— 
often destructive of their beauty, and always of their true expression—which maybe found 
in the published settings of so many of our airs. For those airs are not, like so many 
modern melodies, mere ad libitum arrangements of a pleasing succession of tones, unshackled 
by a rigid obedience to metrical laws; they are arrangements of tones, in a general way 
expressive of the sentiments of the songs for which they were composed, but always strictly 
coincident with, and subservient to, the laws of rhythm and metre which govern the con¬ 
struction of those songs, and to which they consequently owe their peculiarities of struc¬ 
ture. And hence it obviously follows that the entire body of our vocal melodies may be 
easily divided into, and arranged under, as many classes as there are metrical forms of con- 
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struction in our native lyrics—but no further; and that any melody that will not naturally 
fall into some one or other of those classes must be either corrupt or altogether fictitious. 
Thus, for example, if we take that class of airs in triple time which is the most peculiarly 
Irish in its structure, namely, that to which I have applied the term “narrative,” in the 
numerous examples given in the present volume, a reference to the words sung to those 
airs would at once have shown that the bar should be marked at the first crotchet, or dotted 
quaver, after a start, or introduction, of half a measure, so that the accents throughout the 
melody would fall on the emphatic words as well as notes; whereas, by a neglect of such 
reference, even Mr. Bunting, in his settings of such tunes, has very frequently marked the 
bar a full crotchet, or two quavers sooner—thus falsifying the accents, and marring the 
true expression of the melody, through its entirety; and rendering it incapable of being 
correctly sung to the original song, or to any other of similar structure that had been, or 
could be, adapted to it. I should add, moreover, that this rhythmical concordance of the 
notes of the melody with the words of the song must, to secure a correct notation, be not 
only attended to in the general structure of the air, but even in the minutest details of its 
measures. Thus, in Mr. Bunting’s setting of the beautiful melody called Droighneann donn , 
or “ The brown thorn,” given in his first collection,—and which is one of the class here 
alluded to,—though the tune throughout is correctly barred, yet, from a neglect of such 
attention, the rhythm is violated, in the third phrase of the second strain, or section, by the 
substitution of a minim for a crotchet followed by two quavers; and this rhythmical imper¬ 
fection, trivial as it might be deemed—for the time is still perfect—had the effect of con¬ 
straining the poet Moore, in his words to this melody, to make the corresponding phrase 
in each stanza of his song defective of a metrical foot. As thus:— 



“ For on thy deck—though dark it be, 

A female form—.I see.” 

In offering these remarks, which have been necessarily somewhat critical, on the errors 
of preceding collectors of our music—and which I confess I have made with great reluct¬ 
ance as regards the labours of Mr. Bunting, whose zealous exertions for the preservation of 
our national music should entitle his name to be for ever held in grateful remembrance by 
his country—I must not allow it to be inferred that I consider myself qualified to give to 
the public a Avork in which no such imperfections shall be found. Whatever may be the 
value of the qualifications necessary for doing so which I possess, the means necessary to 
insure such an end have been, to a great extent, wanting. Like my predecessors, I have 
been, and am, but a desultory collector, dependent upon accident for the tunes which I 
have picked up; not always, as I would have desired, obtaining such acquisitions from the 
best sources; but sometimes from pipers, fiddlers, and such other corrupting and uncertain 
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mediums; sometimes from old MS., or printed music books; and often, at second-hand 
from voluntary contributors, who had themselves acquired them in a similar manner. An 
though the airs thus acquired have but rarely borne the stamp of unsullied purity, they 
have often retained such an approach to beauty as seemed to entitle them to regard, and as 

would not permit me, willingly, to reject them as worthless. / 

But I may, perhaps without presumption, claim the merit" of an ardent enthusiasm m 
the prosecution of this undertaking; and of a reasonable share of industry in endeavouring 
to qualify myself to accomplish it with, at least, some amount of ability. I have availed 
myself of every opportunity in my power to obtain the purest settings of the airs, by noting 
them from the native singers, and more particularly from such of them as resided, or 
had been reared, in the most purely Irish districts; and I have sedulously endeavoured to 
test their accuracy, and free them from the corruptions incidental to local and individual 
recollections, by seeking for other settings from various localities and persons: and when¬ 
ever, as has often happened, I found such different settings exhibit a want of agreement 
which has made it difficult to decide upon the superior accuracy, and perhaps beauty, of 
one over others, I have deemed it desirable to preserve such different versions. And as 
the true rhythm of traditionally preserved airs can often be determined only by a reference 
to the songs which had been sung to them, or from their strict analogy to airs whose 
rhythmical structure had been thus determined, I have endeavoured, in all instances, to 
collect such songs, or even fragments of them; and though these songs or fragments are 
not often in themselves valuable, and are even sometimes worthless, I have considered them 
not unworthy of preservation as evidences of, at least, the general accuracy of the settings 
of the airs, as well as being illustrative, to some extent, of their history; and in all cases I 
have truly stated the sources and localities from which both tunes and words have been 
obtained. Finally, I have endeavoured carefully to analyze the peculiarities of rhythm and 
structure found in the airs, as well as in the songs sung to them; and I have thus, as I con¬ 
ceive, been enabled to lay a solid foundation for a future general classification of our melo¬ 
dies, which must be free from error, and be of great value in illustrating the origin and 
progress of our music. 

That I have been at all times successful in these efforts, 6r that the settings of the airs 
now first published, as well as of those intended to follow them, are always the best that 
could possibly be obtained, is more than I would venture to arrogate, or perhaps than 
should be expected. My whole pretensions are limited to the accumulation of a greater 
and more varied mass of materials for the formation of a comprehensive and standard pub¬ 
lication of our national music than has previously existed; including, as a necessary con¬ 
tribution towards the accomplishment of such a desideratum, corrected or varied versions 
of airs already printed, as well as settings of airs previously unnoticed. 
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The value of these efforts may, however, be fairly estimated from the volume now pre¬ 
sented to the public; for, should it meet support, and a few years of life be spared me, to 
enable the Society to bring the work to completion, this volume will be found to be a fair 
specimen of the materials of which the others shall consist. For though, by a selection of 
the finest airs in my possession, it would have been easy to have made this volume one of 
far higher interest and value, I have abstained from doing so; as the consequent deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of the matter in the succeeding volumes would create a just cause of 
complaint, and, indeed, I have been so studious in taking these tunes in such relative pro¬ 
portions, as to merit and variety of character, as would afford an average measure of the 
materials which remained, that I would fain hope, should any difference hereafter be found 
between them, it will not be unfavourable to the character of the latter. 

In like manner, I might have made this volume one of far higher musical pretensions, 
and, probably, popular interest, by intrusting the harmonizations of the airs to professional 
musicians of known ability, many of whom I am proud to rank amongst the number of my 
friends. But I knew of none, at least within the latter circle, who had devoted any parti¬ 
cular study to the peculiarities of structure and tonalities which so often distinguish our 
melodies from those of modern times; and I consequently feared that harmonies of a 
learned and elaborate nature, constructed with a view to the exhibition of scientific know¬ 
ledge, as well as the gratification of conventional tastes, might often appear to me unsuited 
to the simple character and peculiar expression of the airs; and require me either to 
adopt what I might not approve; or, by the exercise of a veto, which would have the 
appearance of assumption, involve me in collisions which I should desire to avoid. From 
such feeling only, and not from any vain desire to exhibit musical knowledge which I am 
conscious I do not possess, I determined to arrange the melodies as I best could, to satisfy 
my own musical perceptions of propriety; and this determination I should have carried 
out through the present volume, and its successors, but that I soon found that my beloved 
and devoted eldest daughter, possessing a sympathizing musical feeling, and actuated by 
an ardent desire to lighten my labours by every means in her power, soon qualified herself 
by study and practice, not merely to give me an occasional assistance, but, as I may say, 
to take upon herself—subject of course to my approbation—the arrangements of the far 
greater portion of the airs which the volume contains. In order, however, to secure our 
arrangements from grammatical errors, or other glaring defects, I have, in most instances, 
submitted them to the correction of my friend Dr. Smith, Professor of Music in the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin; and he has given me the aid of his deep scientific musical knowledge, 
with a zeal and warmth which entitle him to my most grateful acknowledgments. 

Yet—as in matters of taste the judgment is usually more influenced by accidental asso¬ 
ciations, than by the aesthetic sense of the intrinsic beauty which may be inherent in the 
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objects subjected to it—I am far from indulging the expectation that the general estimate 
formed of the worth of the airs in the present volume will be at all as high as my own. 
The young Subaltern will, most probably, consider the last new galop or polka, to which— 
intoxicated with the charms of his fair partner—he has skipped or cantered round the ball¬ 
room, superior in beauty to the finest melodies of Rossini or Mozart. The thoughtless, 
impulsive Irishman, of a lower social grade, will prefer the airs of “Patrick’s day,” or 
“ Garryowen,” to all the lively melodies of his country. The popular public singer has it 
in his power to make an air “ the tune of the day,” which, however high its merits, might 
have remained unknown but for his patronage. The people of every different race and 
country will not be persuaded that there is any national music in the world equal to their 
own; for it is expressive of their own musical sensations, and is associated with the songs 
and recollections of their youth. And thus the finest of our Irish melodies have obtained 
their just appreciation far less from any immediate estimate of their merits, than from 
their accidental union with the lyrics of Moore and others, which had taken a hold on 
the popular mind. 

The airs presented to the public in this work have no such accidental associations, and 
no such interpreters of their meanings, to recommend them to general favour: and hence, 
they will have not only to encounter the prejudices of those who believe that all the Irish 
melodies worthy of preservation have been already collected,—an opinion fostered in the 
public mind by Moore and Bunting,—but the still greater danger of disappointing the 
expectations of those who believe that airs presented to their ears for the first time, and 
without v ords, should at once take possession of their feelings, and give as much delight as 
those which had been embalmed there by various extrinsic associations. _ 

But, though it is only natural to conclude that, as the best melodies of every country 
would, at least generally, be the most popular, and, therefore, the first to present them¬ 
selves to notice, and be appropriated by early collectors, those which remained to reward 
the industry of subsequent collectors—gleaners on an already reaped field—would be 
of an inferior quality; yet I cannot but indulge the belief that the airs in this work, 
will, on the whole, be found to possess as great an amount of variety and excellence 
as belong to those which have preceded it; and that, should the support necessary to its 
completion be awarded to it, it will afford a valuable and enduring contribution to the 
store of simple pleasures necessary to minds of a refined and sensitive nature, and greatly 

add to the respect which Ireland has already obtained from the world from the beauty of 
her national music. 


67, Kathmines Road, 
1st May , 1855. 


GEORGE PETRIE. 
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The late Mr. Joseph Hughes (Co. Cavan), about 
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aw cajijN BU2i ( t). €jjj fUi-jrriai #irl 

The name of this beautiful air will be familiar to all the readers of Gerald Griffin’s deeply 
interesting’ tale of “The Collegians”. They will remember how in the twenty-third 
chapter of that work, the author, with admirable fidelity to nature, has depicted Lowry 
Looby, the low comic Irishman of the story, as amusing himself—while waiting for 
admission to the cottage of the unfortunate Eily—by singing in a low voice, outside the 
window, a few verses of the odd ballad now united to this melody,—the oddities being 
made more laughable by giving the words occasionally, not according to their true ortho¬ 
graphy, but so as to convey the peculiar pronunciation given to them by the singer. 
The words of “ The Colleen Rue” are, in truth, a fair example of a class of lyrics not, 
probably, to be found in any country but Ireland. They are the rude attempts of a 
people not wholly illiterate, to express their thoughts in a language with which they had 
but an imperfect and recently-acquired acquaintance; or to translate into it the effusions 
which had previously given them pleasure, as the exponents of airs they loved, and would 
not willingly cease to sing. Viewed, therefore, merely as curiosities,—great “curiosities 
of literature,”—they are not unworthy of notice, or perhaps, in some instances, of preser¬ 
vation. But they possess other features of interest not less remarkable; they illustrate, 
in no small degree, the history of the peasant mind of Ireland during the last two 
centuries,—in times of peace breathing of love, or sorrow, or conviviality,—in times of 
war or trouble, of secret treason and longings for revenge. Thus, during the war of the 
Revolution, and as long after it as hope for the fallen dynasty survived, the sentimental 
or love songs of the seventeenth century, and of earlier ages, were generally thrown aside 
to give place to jacobite songs, which expressed the newly-engendered thoughts and wishes 
of the people: and although, in some instances, and chiefly by the women, the former 
were preserved in wild and secluded spots, those earlier songs have, in a great measure, 
been irrecoverably lost. But though the old songs thus perished, the tunes still remained; 
and during that comparative lull of the popular feelings which, for a considerable portion 
of the last century, was only disturbed by agrarian conspiracies and their sad consequences, 
the jacobite songs were in their turn discarded, and the old melodies of the country were 
again applied to their original purpose, as a help to the expression of the better feelings 
of the human mind. The sentimental airs had new words adapted to them, breathing the 
successful or unhappy results of affection,—the more sorrowful ones gave vent to lamenta¬ 
tions for the unfortunate Defender, Whiteboy, or Leveller,—and the livelier airs, and 
spirit-stirring marches of the old clans, were generally converted to the uses of the dance; 
and it is to the songs written during this period, that we owe the preservation of so vast a 
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mass of our national melody. It is quite true that these songs rarely, if ever, had any 
pretensions to literary merit, and were, moreover, too often disfigured by dashes of licen¬ 
tiousness,—the too common and disgraceful characteristic of the times, and which are 
never found in the earlier lyrics of the country. Still, however, mere doggerel as they 
were, they led to results which songs of a higher order could never have accomplished; 
because they would have been unintelligible to the understandings, and foreign to the 
tastes, of a then uneducated people. Whether written in Irish, for the counties in which 
the native language still generally prevailed, or m English, for the counties where that 
language was becoming general, or, as often happened, in a compound of the two tongues, 
where both were still spoken, such songs had, to Irish ears, the important merit of a 
happy adaptation of words that would run concurrently with the notes and rhythm of the 
airs for which they were intended; and were, happily, thus the means of preserving the 
tunes in all their integrity. As an example of this rhythmical adaptation, I am tempted 
to give a stanza or two—for more than a specimen would scarcely be tolerated—of this 
characteristic ballad of the last century. 

As I roved out on a summer’s morning, 

A speculating most curiously, 

To my surprise I soon espied, 

A charming fair one approaching me. 

I stood a while in deep meditation. 

Contemplating what I should do, 

’Till at length, recruiting all my sensations, 

I thus accosted fair Colleen Rue. 

This, it must be confessed, is hut sad doggerel, but in the following stanza will be more 
distinctly seen that attempt to transfer to the English language the constantly recurring 
assonantal or vowel rhymes of the original Irish songs; and also of the pedantic classical 
allusions, in which this class of Anglo-Irish ballads so ludicrously abound, and of which 
so good an imitation has been given by the late Mr. Milliken of Cork, in the popular song* 
of “The Groves of Blarney.” 

Kind sir, be easy, and do not tease me, 

With your false praises most jestingly. 

Your dissimulation of invocation 
Are vaunting praises seducing me; 

I’m not Aurora or beauteous Flora, 

But a rural female to all men’s view. 

That’s here condoling my situation, 

My appellation is the Colleen Rue. 

The circumstances under which I obtained the air of this characteristic Irish love-song 
had a curious accordance with the sentiment of the song, which may not be unworthy of 
notice. While residing in the village of Dalkey, during the summer of 1815,1 was one 
evening surprised by hearing, from a small neighbouring tavern, a strain of melody which 
appeared to me to be unmistakeably Irish,—not, however, sung, as I had always heard 
such airs, by a single voice, but by several voices united, so as to produce a very pleasing 
and not incorrect stream of harmony. So unusual an occurrence naturally excited in my 
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mind a strong desire to ascertain tlie name of a melody not previously known to me, and 
how it came to be thus sung in parts; and having felt assured that I had accurately 

committed the air to memory, I went into the house to question the hostess_the well 

known and worthy Mrs. Shearman—on these points, and also as to what she knew of her 
musical guests. Her reply was to the effect that the singers consisted of two respectable 
country girls from the south, and their sweethearts, two Englishmen, corporals in a 
regiment then quartered in Dublin,—to whom they were shortly to be married. As, 
however, she could not give me the more essential information which I desired, I gladly 
availed myself of her offer to introduce me to the singers,—from whom I learned that the 
air, which was sung by the girls, was truly Irish, and called “The Colleen Rue f and 
that the harmony of tenor and bass combined with it, was the result of musical instruction 
which the Englishmen had obtained, as singers in the choir of their parish church. I 
should add that this was the only occasion on which I have ever heard this beautiful and 
once popular melody. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 


In connexion with the preceding 1 melody and words, it should, perhaps, be observed that, 
as amongst the Irish, in many instances, innumerable songs have been adapted to a favor¬ 
ite tune, so it often happens that a ballad which had become popular, is united to an air 
different from that for which it was written. In illustration of this usage I have selected 
the following melody, which is more commonly known in the county of Cork as “The Colleen 
Rue,”—being the tune sung in that county to the ballad so called; though to adapt it to 
the latter, the air must be sung twice to each stanza. 



Rj 5 aw R2iC2i. €\)t ling nf fit t Haiti, at Hat Ham. 

This march-tune—together with many other airs of great beauty which will be given in 
the course of this work—was sent to me by Mr. James Fogarty, a farmer of more than 
ordinary cultivation of mind, who, previously to the spring of 1852, had resided in the 
parish of Tibroughney, county of Kilkenny, but, from the depression of the times, was 
then compelled to emigrate to America. According to his statement, this tune, which was 
peculiar to his own locality, was believed to be of the greatest antiquity; and was a vocal 
war and festive march, which the people of Tibroughney had been accustomed to sing on 
their way to the May festivals which—so late as the commencement of the last century— 
were celebrated with great pomp at the spring fair of Fiddown. He also states that, as 
sung at the period above alluded to, after each performance of the air in marching 
measure, the movement was suddenly quickened to that of a lively jig, or battle-tune, 
called High an Hatha , or “ King of the Rath”; but which, corrupted to the name Hee 
Haw , has acquired the meaning of uproar, confusion, or boisterous merriment. This 
etymology of a popular phrase now received into the English language, at least in 
Ireland, is certainly curious, and seems likely to be well founded; for I find the term 
similarly applied to other ancient Irish marches of the same antique structure and cha¬ 
racter ; and, if correct, it would refer such tunes to that remote time when the clans were 
still subject to the rule of their chief, or king of the rath. Further, as this is the first 
example which I have selected of the hitherto unpublished military tunes of the Irish now 
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5 


in my possession, I deem it proper to state that all such airs, amongst the Irish, were of 
a lively or quick-step character,—the slow march of England and other nations being 
unknown to, or at least unused by, them; and that all such strains are, of course, in com¬ 
mon time, or that compound form of it consisting of two triplets, and known as six-eight 
measure. I should further state that these ancient tunes appear to me to be still very 
extensively preserved in Ireland as jig tunes, of which—when not, as they often are, in 
triple time—they may be regarded as the parents; if, indeed, as is most probable, these 
marches were not originally applied to both purposes. 
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21N Cl62tS2ljt)6 PJH 6)3. Cutting ^DllEg fflttU. 

This beautiful and highly characteristic melody was taken down, in 1815, from the sing¬ 
ing of a fisherman’s wife named Archbold, or Aspull, as the name was locally pronounced, 
in the then strikingly romantic village of Dalkey, near Dublin. The air was sung with 
a touching sweetness, for the purpose of soothing the irritability of a sick child 5 and, as 
the singer subsequently informed me, it was from the singing of her mother, under similar 
circumstances for herself, that she had learnt it in her own childhood. The words which 
she sang to it were English, and of the ordinary ballad kind 5 but the melody belongs to 
a class, peculiar in character and structure, which, as I have shown in the Dissertation 
prefixed to this work, there is every reason to believe to he of a very early antiquity. 
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21N Bait sifoasfoaji. Ufon Mitlt 

A set of this tune, given as a jig, was first published in 1806, by my friend the late 
Francis Holden, Mus. Doc., in a valuable collection of Irish melodies to which I was a 
large contributor, this air being one of the number. It was given to me in early youth by 
a lamented friend, the late Edward Fisher of Merginstown, in the county of Wicklow, by 
whom it had been taken down from the playing of a fiddler in that county. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that this air, like many other of our jig tunes in triple time, was originally 
a vocal one, as the present set was noted down as a song tune united to Irish words of 
a playful character, and the melody thus sung was extremely pleasing. This version of 
it was set while on a visit in 1837, at Rathcarrick House, the seat of my friend R. C. 
Walker, Esq., Q.C., from the singing of a woman named Biddy Monahan, who had been 
reared in that gentleman’s family, and was, from her love for music, a rare depository of 
the melodies which had been current in her youth in the romantic peninsula of Cuil Iorra. 
I regret to add that I have forgotten the Irish name by which the melody was known in 
that district. 



W oiyn 2 t)& BJ’S 2 t)o m m b6j tm seo sijsis—3 mill Muk nn mm nit fym rnnte nf llign. 

For this beautiful and, as it appears to me, very ancient melody, I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. Eugene Curry, on whose memory it was fixed in early youth from the singing 
of his father: and to the latter it had become familiar so far back as about the year 1760, 
together with words which were then considered ancient, and which the old man treasured 
in his memory until his death, in the year 1825, at the age of eighty-one. Of those 
words, however, Mr. Curry unfortunately can only remember a small portion; but this 
is valuable as indicating* the Connaught county to which the melody—though preserved 
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in Clare—most probably belongs, as will be seen from the first line of tbe following 
stanza, which is the only perfect one that Mr. Curry remembers:— 

M] olpA rt)& off rrjo Ajt oa bo]C]te peo SI 1315 , 

^3 v r co3pA rt)6 too peolcA pA bopb i)A ca]Uc ; 

OlpA t \)b too 6 oiqo Q|A feorbOA^j If* h]Ab Ajt 

2 t)A|t fr]l |r 30 b-pAgAfOO-ri pbl 5|0 ovcf pco|ftjT) blAct)A piupe. 

I will drink no more on those roads of Sligo, 

And I will raise my sails to the border of the green wood, 

(Where) I will drink enough on Sunday, and will be merry, 

In hopes that I may get a kiss from my stoirin, the blossom of whiteness. 

Standing alone, it may appear to many that these lines have but little pretension to 
poetical merit; but in two lines of another stanza—which are all of it that Mr. Curry can 
recollect—there are indications of a poetical feeling which might lead to a regret that the 
whole of this old song has not been preserved. These lines are:— 


’Ca ai) blAc bAo Ajt ua rt)6]T)ce Ajvp ai) pb^A]) A3 p|lleAb ; 

jp 5 & 3 vjt Ia 8 ac Ia 8 ac ad fu\eb b ad popAb Af bubAC beopac Ab p &3 pS nr\ye. 

The white blossom is on the bogs, and the Autumn is on the return; 

And though marriage is a pretty pretty thing, it is sorrowful and tearful it has left me. 
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P&WW 21N BKOU 2 i ;3 B21JN. €\$t f ml flf tjjE IBjjltB %xmi 

For this beautiful melody and its accompanying' words, I have a great pleasure in acknow¬ 
ledging 1 myself indebted to the kindness of my valued friend, Mr. Eug’ene Curry, a gentle¬ 
man who, to many of the best characteristics of a genuine Irishman, adds—that not 
unessential one—a love for the 11 dear old tunes” of his country; a love so ardent, that it 
has led him from childhood to gather up, and enabled him to retain in his memory, many 
ancient and beautiful strains peculiar to, or only remembered in, his native county of 
Clare, and which, but for that feeling, would, most probably, have been for ever lost to us. 
The melody is given exactly as noted down from Mr. Curry’s singing of it, and as he had 
learnt it from the singing of his father in his native home, upon the ocean-beaten cliffs 
of the southern extremity of the lands of the Dal Cass. But, as my friend informs me, 
though the air and words connected with it have been long popular in that wild district, 
they probably do not owe their origin to it, but rather to some one of the Connaught 
counties, among which so many melodies of a similar character yet remain. I confess, 
however, that in my own musical researches in those counties, I have never heard it, nor 
have I found a set of it in any collection either in print or manuscript. It is true, indeed, 
that an air bearing the same name is found in the first of the valuable collections given to 
the world by my friend, the late Mr. Edward Bunting—that published in 1796; and this 
air re-appears under the same appellation, but with some unimportant changes, and united, 
not very happily, to English words, in the collection of Irish melodies published by the 
late Mr. George Thompson of Edinburgh, in 1814. And as I have alluded to this collec¬ 
tion, I cannot forbear, in passing, to observe that it was deserving of a far higher appre¬ 
ciation and a more extensive popularity than—in Ireland, at least—it ever received; being- 
enriched with symphonies and harmonies which, if not always strictly appropriate, are, 
at least to a cultivated ear, at all times fascinating, from the exquisite refinement, the 
vigorous power, the mystical romanticism, and poetical inspiration which they exhibit, and 
which their author—the divine Beethoven—could alone display. But to resume: as this 
air—which, perhaps, would be considered by many as one of greater beauty than that 
now presented—is, however, of a rhythm, time, and general construction so different, 
that it could never have been united with the words of the old song, it is very probably 
misnamed, as many of the airs in Bunting’s collections often are; or, if not so, it must be 
the melody of a different song having the same name. 

As a very general, but most erroneous, impression has been fixed in the public mind,—- 
through the writings of persons having but a limited acquaintance with Irish music,— 
that the slow tunes of Ireland are all marked by a sorrowful expression, it may not be 
improper to direct the attention of readers to the character of this air as an evidence of 
the fallacy of such opinion. “ The Pearl of the White Breast” is a melody strongly 
marked as belonging to the class of airs known among the Irish as sentimental, or love 
tunes. Its cadences are all expressive of an imploring and impassioned tenderness; and 
although they express nothing characteristic of levity or gaiety, they are equally wanting 
in those expressions of hopeless sadness or wailing sorrow with which the caoines, or 
elegiac airs, are so deeply stamped. And although it may not have a claim to so high a 
place in Irish melody as some other airs of its class, it is, as I conceive, a melody of no 
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10 ANCIENT MUSIC OF IBELAND. 

ordinary beauty,—perfectly Irish in the artful regularity of its construction, and deeply 
impressed with those peculiar features which would give it a claim to a very remote, 
though, like most of our fine airs, an unknown and undeterminable antiquity. 



With respect to the words now sung to this air, it should, however, be observed that 
they are by no means of so remote an age as the melody itself—though they are older 
than most of the songs now sung to our finest tunes, which have rarely an antiquity ante¬ 
rior to the beginning of the last century. It is the opinion of Mr. Curry that this song* 
is, probably, at least as old as the early part of the seventeenth age j and as, for a peasant 
song, it is not wanting either in naturalness of thought or appropriate simplicity of 
expression, I have considered it as not unworthy of preservation, as well in its original 
language, as in a nearly literal versified translation, which I have attempted with a view 
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to convey to the reader some idea of a very usual metrical structure in Irish lyrical com¬ 
positions. I need scarcely add that it has no pretension to notice but as such an example. 


1 

CA]ljr) beAf A IT) CflC\6, 

Le bl|AbA.|r) A5Vf le lix, 

Jr v] pfeAbAim a V& 3 & 1 I le bjtfeA 3 <v&; 

N1 ’l Alfbe cl|r le 
3CAOA1& le 

Mxp cAice<Mi)Ajji 3A1) tAbAcc l&i-f|: 
f Do’t) vo bo’t) Sp&in, 

t)X bcf'i^eAb rvo 5fiX&, 

5o ]tA3A11)l)-pl 3AC U bA V&ACAjt), 

Jr JIJATl A1) bpYll r& A 1)-b&!) 

*t)Y100 AT) A]VVW 0]Y]V feo b^pXjAp, 

Uc! 21 )ac 2l)Y||te o* t)*3ftfcf b’^T 1 t*AOftA&. 

2 

'Sa CA|l]i) CA]lce blAr, 

<t)X b’cv3Ar feA]te jp 5fi2x8, 

D& CAbA]|t-ri 3AC CJtAC bAlt) &ftAb J 

’Sa Ijacc &yt)VV} nj\v att> 8eAj3, 

Re bYA|b if rt)AO]i) *va Uv]ri), 
ff)A n-S^bAnjAir a c’Ajc-r, cfe|le : 

P05 if nrjle p^lce, 

'S bAppA]be 56 aI bo IXip, 

2lp& ’i)1ApppYiDu-p| 50 bjtAc ti)A]t ppp6]& leAC : 
’Sri)Aft Ap bArppA ’cao] ru a p-bXp, 

21 PeAplA Ap BpollA]3 bA]p, 

DAfi c|3 tpjpe pUp o’p p-aopac. 


1 

There’s a colleen fair as May, 

For a year and for a day 
I have sought by ev’ry way,—Her heart to gain. 
There’s no art of tongue or eye. 

Fond youths with maidens try, 

But I’ve tried with ceaseless sigh,—Yet tried in vain. 
If to France or far-off Spain, 

She’d cross the wat’ry main, 

To see her face again,—The seas I’d brave. 

And if ’tis heav’n’s decree. 

That mine she may not be, 

May the Son of Mary me—In mercy save. 

2 

Oh, thou blooming milk-white dove, 

To whom I’ve given true love. 

Do not ever thus reprove—My constancy. 

There are maidens would be mine, 

With wealth in hand and kine, 

If my heart would but incline—To turn from thee. 
But a kiss, with welcome bland, 

And touch of thy fair hand, 

Are all that I’d demand,—Wouldst thou not spurn ; 
For if not mine, dear girl, 

Oh, Snowy-breasted Pearl! 

May I never from the Fair—With life return! 


pl2incs'C2ijd, no Pi62iR2ic2i Re 6 ce 2 iRi 32 iu 2 tjD.-$Imtxhj, nr f torn, btj (Ttolnit. 

For the following 1 beautiful Planxty , now for the first time published, I am indebted to 
my friend, Mr. John Kelly, assistant to Mr. Griffith on the Ordnance Valuation of Ireland, 
by whom it was copied, at Listowel, from a MS. book of Irish tunes written by Mr. John 
Shannon, or Shanahan, of that town, who obtained it from Roche, a distinguished fiddler 
of the county of Kerry. The name of the tune, or in other words, the name of the person in 
whose honour,according to Carolan’s custom, it was composed, yet remains to be discovered; 
but there can be no uncertainty as to its being’ a genuine composition of our last distin¬ 
guished minstrel; and, however it may be estimated by others, I confess that it appears 
to me to be one of the finest examples preserved to us of his peculiar genius in this class of 
graceful and spirit-stirring’ tunes. I may add that, considering how extensively the com¬ 
positions of Carolan have been preserved, and particularly those of the sportive or planxty 
class, it is not a little singular that a tune so full of animation and vigour should have 
hitherto escaped the notice of the collectors of our music: and I can only attempt to account 
for it by the supposition, which appears to me a probable one, that it was composed during 
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Cardan’s visit to the south-western counties of Munster, where he was necessarily separated 
from those who, in his own Connaught region, were taught by him to commit his composi¬ 
tions to memory, and who had the further advantage of hearing them frequently repeated. 
At all events certain it is, that many of the tunes that Carolan is known to have composed 
for persons in those south-western counties—as, for example, those for Dean Massey of 
Limerick and his lady,—have never been identified by names, and, if they have yet escaped 
oblivion, they must be sought for in the localities in which they had their origin. 
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As tlie preceding' specimen of the class of tunes known by the term Planxty—or Plansty, 
as it is written in Burke Thumoth’s publication of Carolan’s compositions—is the first 
appearing- in this work, and will be followed, during- its progress, by other as yet unpub¬ 
lished tunes of the same character, it may be desirable to offer, in this place, a few 
observations on the characteristics and origin of this class of melodies in Ireland; and 
also on the signification and etymology of the name by which such tunes are, or have 
been, commonly designated. 

The Planxty, then, is a harp-tune of a sportive and animated character, not intended 
for, or often adaptable to, words; and—with the exception of three or four tunes to which 
possibly the term has been incorrectly applied—it moves in triplets, with a six-eight 
measure. In this last characteristic, as to time, it is similar to that most common in 
the Irish Jig, or llinnce ; but the Planxty- differs from that more ancient class of tunes in 
its having less rapidity of motion,—thus giving a greater facility for the use of fanciful or 
playful ornamentation,—and also in its not being bound, as the Jig necessarily is, to an 
equality in the number of bars or beats in its parts. For the Planxty, though in some 
instances it presents such an equality, is more usually remarkable for a want of it; 
the second part being extended to various degrees of length beyond that of the first, 
so that it would be thus equally unfitted for a dancing movement, as, from the irregularity 
of its cadences and the unlicensed compass of its scale, it would be unadaptable to a 
sing-ing- one. Indeed this difference, in tunes which have often so many other features in 
common, appears to have been well understood by Carolan; for in all those tunes which he 
has himself called Jigs, though differing in other respects but little from those called 
Planxties, he has taken care never to violate the law of equality in the leng-th of their 
parts or movements. 

A still closer affinity, however, than that now noticed as connecting the Planxty with 
the Jig, is found in the characteristics of the Planxty and the Pleraca,—an affinity so 
close, indeed, that the difference seems to me to be only in names which are convertible, 
and are so used in a collection of Irish tunes, chiefly of Carolan’s composition, which was 
published in Belfast, by Mr. John Mulholland, in 1810, the term Planxty being there given 
as the English name, and Pleraca as the Irish one of the same tune. But be this as it 
may, the tunes called Planxties, as well as those called Pleracas, owe their origin, if not, 
as I believe, their names, to Carolan; and are to be regarded as a class of festive harp- 
tunes composed in honor of his patrons or hospitable entertainers, and, as such, only 
differing from his other airs composed for the same purpose, in the greater gaiety and 
playfulness of their movements. It is true, indeed, that the harpers immediately preceding 
Carolan—as Rory O’Kane, the two O’Connallons, and, no doubt, others—had already 
introduced, both in Scotland and in Ireland, the custom of composing, as offerings of 
gratitude to their patrons, tunes of a purely instrumental character, and which had usually 
but little of the simplicity and regularity of structure of the vocal and dance-tunes of more 
remote times; and such compositions were known simply by the names of the persons in 
whose honor they were composed,—as “Lady Iveagh,” “Miss Hamilton,” &c.—or with 
the Irish word, Port (which signifies a tune), prefixed to such name, as “ Port Athol,” 
Port Gordon,” “ Port Lennox,” &c: and in the composition of such tunes, therefore, 
Carolan only trod in the footsteps of his predecessors. But, in the construction of his 
Planxties and Pleracas, he must be considered as an innovator on the time-established 
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features of his country’s music; for I have not been able to find any example of this class 
of tunes of an age anterior to his time : and such tunes appear to owe their origin to an 
ambition on their composer’s part to imitate, and perhaps rival, those allegro movements 
called gigas, which occur in the contemporaneous sonatas of the Italian composers, Corelli, 
Geminiani, and others, of whose works, then popular in Ireland, Caiolan became so ardent 
an admirer, that in nearly all his compositions the results are more 01 less appaient. It 
is, however, in his Planxties that we find the most successful efforts of his imitative genius. 
Wanting, as he obviously did, the requisite knowledge of the laws of harmony, so con¬ 
spicuous in the works of those great masters, his more ambitious attempts at imitation 
are often ludicrously rude and abortive; while in his Planxties, which required less 
scientific ability, he usually trusts more to his fine natural genius for melody. And of 
these compositions, it may not perhaps be saying too much that, if they want the deep 
gravity of thought and the scientific progressions of harmony found in the gigke of his 
renowned originals, such wants are often amply atoned for by a display of imaginative 
and graceful sportiveness,—touched frequently, too, with sentiment, drawn from his own 
Irish nature,—which even those great masters might well admire, and would probably 
have vainly attempted to rival. 

As it thus appears that the airs called Planxties and Pleracas owe their origin to 
Carolan, we should naturally expect that those terms have a no higher antiquity than 
that of the tunes they were intended to designate,—and such appears to be the fact. 
Neither of these terms are found in Irish writings of an earlier age, nor does the Irish 
language possess any verbal roots from which either of them could have been formed : 
and hence, as regards the term Planxty, or Plansty, as I have found it written, I was 
for some time disposed to believe that it might possibly have been formed from the 
English word prance, in its sense of springing or bounding motion; or the word prank, in 
its sense of a wild flight, in either of which senses the term Prancy, or, by a natural 
corruption, Planxty, would be very expressive and applicable to the motions of such 
tunes. But my friend, Mr. Curry, has supplied me with another derivation, equally 
English, which, if not more satisfactory, has, at least, a contemporary authority to 
support it, namely that of the bard’s own friend and brother poet and harper, Charles 
MacCabe. It occurs in a Gaelic lampoon, or satirical poem, which the latter addressed 
to his friend in revenge, not only for a practical joke which Carolan had played upon 
him,—namely, having him put into a sack while in a state of helpless intoxication, at the 
public-house of a man named William Eglis, at Mohill, in the county of Leitrim, where 
the brother bards had been boozing for a day together,—but, for the additional mortifica¬ 
tion which Carolan had inflicted, by writing some caustic verses in ridicule of MacCabe 
for taking the matter too seriously. The language of the poem, as Mr. Curry states, is 
not inferior to that of the best Irish poetical compositions of the seventeenth century; 
and a literal translation of it will scarcely fail of amusing the reader, from the mixture 
of truth which gives such effect to its satire 

“ There is not a man with two horses, from Galway 

To Down Patrick, 

That you have not put under contribution, 

And, O ******! what are the claims for it ? 
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The claim is comical,—it is very fortunate— 

[It is] because you smoke a pipe, 

And that you prefer not brandy, wine, or ale, 

To a drink of the Guile. 

It matters not which of them, you pledge your faith, 

That you are satisfied, 

With a capacious cup, full of mash, 

With shouts and clamour. 

There is not a five-groat man from Ballinrobe 
To Bally shannon, 

That has not given three pennies into your fist 
To you for a Flaxsaraidh. 

An old gray woman gave you, below in Leitrim, 

For your Pleraca, 

A pair of stockings, and she toothless,— 

And you were satisfied. 

The music is better that you play for a little woman 
Of sportive habits, 

Than for the high blood of the Lord Dillon, 

For three Moidores.” 

It can scarcely admit of doubt, that the word Flaxsaraidh—pronounced Flaxaree—in 
this poem is intended to designate the class of tunes now known by the term Planxty; 
and, therefore, that it must either be the original form, or a very blundering 1 corruption 
by the transcriber, of that generally-adopted word. But, as Mr. Curry remarks to me, 
there exist strong objections to the adoption of the latter assumption ; as—First, that the 
manuscript in which this form of the word is found, was written as early as the year 
1729 nine years previous to the death of Carolan—by Hugh O’Mulloy, one of the best 
Iiish scholars and scribes then in or about Dublin, and who, as such, was employed by 
the celebrated Doctor John O’Fergus to make that fine transcript of the first volume of 
the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” which is now preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Secondly, that as Carolan was known to, and even patronized by, 
Doctor O’Fergus—a fact proved by the bard’s having composed a Planxty in his 
honour—it is scarcely to be doubted that Carolan was also known to the Doctor’s Irish 
scribe; and, consequently, that it is in the highest degree improbable that such scribe 
would, or could, have written in a vulgar or incorrect form a word that must, at the time, 
have been generally known and understood in most parts of Irelandj and the more parti¬ 
cularly, as we find that in the transcription of the other newly-coined word—Pleraca— 
his orthography of it was strictly correct. As to the correct transcription of the word 
Flaxsaraidh, therefore, there can be but little doubt; but, of its etymological origin, t here 
yet remains a great difficulty, which Mr. Curry has, with much ingenuity, endeavoured to 
remove, by the remarks which follow“ The word Flaxsaraidh,” he writes, “ will be 
immediately recognised as implying something relating to flax. Now, in Carolan’s time 
it was a universal custom—still continued in many districts—when a number of young* 
women were collected together for the purpose of spinning, either within a house, or, in 
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fine weather, at the road-side, if a gentleman, a pedlar, or a musician, approached the place, 
he was stopped by a thread which the girls drew across it; or, if he entered the house, by 
winding it around him, and at the same time greasing his boots, or shoes, with their oily 
wool, if that were the material in hand. This fragile obstruction it was considered dis¬ 
gracefully ungallant and churlish to break; and the permission to pass on was only to be 
obtained by the gift, from a gentleman, of some money, from a pedlar, of some small 
article of woman’s wear—as a ribbon, or brass finger-ring—and, from a musician, of lots 
of frolicsome dancing tunes, which would set the girls in motion. And as it will be 
easily understood that Carolan,in his peregrinations, must have frequently—and probably 
not unwillingly—found himself involved within the inviolable web of the Connaught 
mirthful spinners, it seems more than possible that it was such occurrences that suggested 
to him a name, derived from the material of their occupation, for a class of tunes which 
was so peculiarly expressive of the gaiety and wild extravagancies which so often attended 
scenes of this kind.” 

With respect to the word Ple-raca—or Plea-raca—its meaning, at least, if not its 
etymology, is better understood. In the rather free translation, by Swift, of the words 
written to Cardan’s Plearaca na Buarcach, by Hugh Mac Gowran, a poet of the county 
of Leitrim, at the beginning of the last century, it is rendered by the word Feast; but the 
Irish lexicographer, Edward O’Reilly, in his “ Irish AVriters, better con\ e\ s its meaning 
by the words revelry, and revel-rout, as “The Revel-rout of O’Rourke;” and by a meto¬ 
nymy the term was applied to designate the class of tunes composed for such revels, or in 
commemoration of them,—as the words “dance” and “march” are applied to designate the 
tunes fitted to such movements. And an example of this application of the word occurs 
in Mac Gowran’s song’, where the words rendered by Swift, 

“ Come, harper, strike up, 

But first by your favour, 

Boy, give us a cup ; 

Ay ! this has some savour,” 


should, if translated literally, be given as follows 


SppeA3 Apt AD c,clAptfl5 T1»> 
Sepm au PlC'AfiAcA y]v, 

P|tAp 6vpt) r3*Mpt> boo &13 ri” : 
2tri 1*0, AT) CUptTU Copt. 


Strike up that harp, 

Play that Pleraca; 

Quick, hand us a bumper of that drink ; 
Ay—this is the fine ale ! 


“Wherever”—writes Mr. Curry—“the word Pleraca occurs in any Irish song or 
rhyme of the last hundred years, it is in the sense of an abandonment to drinking, 
dancing, singing, or love-making, &c., carried out in all imaginable riotous and reckless 
gaiety, and was, no doubt, looked upon as the Ball of the times then passing. John 
O’Huaneen, or Green, a country gentleman who lived near Ennistimon, in the county 
of Clare, about the year 1760, wrote a comical and sarcastic Irish song on a Pleraca 
given at Coad, near Corofin, in the same county, by Edward O’Brien and his wife Una, 
at which the poet was himself a guest; and from this song it can be clearly seen that 
the Pleraca was an entertainment given by O’Brien to the neighbouring gentry. And 
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thus, too, in a song in praise of Whiskey, written by Thomas Meehan, a witty poet 
of the county of Clare, about the year 1770, the word Pleraca is used as designating a 
dancing contest attended with riotous music and singing; and he calls the tents at fairs 
and races, at which such scenes were enacted, Both-Eaca, i.e., a Raca-booth, or hut.” 
And with respect to the etymology of this term, Mr. Curry states that, “as the word Eaca 
is not known to be an original, or old Irish word, it is, probably, but a Hibernicised form 
of the English word Rake, as in like manner the prefix Pie, is but a corrupt form of the 
English word Play; and so conjointly giving the sense of a raking entertainment.” 

These etymological conjectures of Mr. Curry's I have thought it right to submit to the 
consideration of the reader; although, as regards the compound Ple-raca, the general 
philologist might, perhaps, be disposed rather to derive its primary vocable from the ancient 
Irish word Fleadh , which signifies a “Feast,” or “ Entertainment:” and it must be con¬ 
fessed that such derivation would seem obvious but from the fact that, according to the 
best Irish authorities, no example has been found of a change of the consonant y into p, 
while on the contrary, the change of p into f is very common in the grammatical inflec¬ 
tions of the language. 


N) 2t)0 3 R&D 30 <Deoj<b 2t)&. tm mill m’n fnrsakr rat. 

For this fine air, together with many others of no less beauty, I have to express my 
grateful acknowledgments to Mr. P. J. O’Reilly, of Westport, in the county of Mayo, by 
whom they were noted down from the singing of the peasantry in the wild mountain dis¬ 
tricts of that picturesque county. I regret, however, to have to add, that Mr. O’Reilly 
has not increased the value of his gift by some detailed notices of the sources and localities 
from which the tunes were obtained; and, that though acquainted with the Irish language 
vernacularly, he did not feel himself competent to take down the songs to which the 
melodies were sung; as, in that peculiarly Irish part of Western Ireland, it might be hoped 
that words of a higher antiquity and deeper interest would be preserved than those 
current in districts in which, from the commingling of races differing in origin and lan¬ 
guage, the primitive manners and traditions have been obliterated. Without some such 
knowledge of the character of the ancient songs, we have no clue to the sentiments 
which the melodies were intended to convey, but that, sometimes—as in the present 
instance—derived from its name; for the words “ My Love will ne’er forsake me” appear 
to me most happily expressive of the triumphant and manly tone of feeling which per¬ 
vades this air to a degree not often found amongst the melodies of Ireland. So strongly, 
indeed, does this feeling appear to me to preponderate, and so different from that of our 
tunes in general is the structure which was necessary to produce it, that, had this air 
come to me from any questionable authority, I should have been inclined to doubt its Irish 
origin; or, had it been shown to me as an ancient Gothic or Scandinavian air, such I 
should have very readily believed it. Such affinities and peculiarities are not, however, 
very uncommon amongst the multitude of our melodies; and, if we were allowed to indulge 
in conjecture as to the probable origin of them, we might, perhaps, ascribe it to the long 
occupation of our island by the Danes and Northmen, or even, not impossibly, to the 
blending of Teutonic races with the Celtic in ages more remote. 
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t>UB 2 ic. 38ttatt|jnlq 3IXartiir. 

This air, which is both a song- and dance tune, was set, in 1837, from the singing of a 
peasant in the parish of Banagher, county of Londonderry, and it probably belongs to 
that county. Though of sufficient merit to deserve preservation, it is not apparently an 
air of much antiquity, nor one strongly marked with Irish sentiment; but on the con¬ 
trary, as it appears to me, with a sturdy English one, and particularly in its closing 
cadences. Its structure, in nine-eight time, is, however, peculiarly Irish, as the two or 
three airs in this time recently claimed as English seem to be much more probably ours; 
and the one or two tunes in this time claimed by the Welsh, are better known in Ireland 
as Irish, than they are known in Wales as Welsh tunes. It would be strange indeed if 
none of our innumerable airs in this time had never passed into England or Wales, and 
become naturalized in those countries, as many of our airs in other measures certainly 
have; and there being so few of them claimed in either, can only, perhaps, be accounted 
lor by the assumption, that their lively character was alien to the musical sensation of 
the Teutonic and Cimbric races in those countries. 



m BU21C21JU C210l-<DllB. €jj t %hik 

It is a strange circumstance, and one which may strikingly show how imperfectly our 
melodies have been hitherto collected, that the air commonly called the Buachaill Caol 
JDubh has escaped the notice of former collectors, as there is not, perhaps, in the whole 
range of Irish melody an air more generally known throughout Ireland, or one more 
admired for its flowing beauty. I have myself heard it sung in each of the four pro¬ 
vinces ; but it is in Munster—to which it properly belongs—that it is best known and 
most esteemed, being, as my friend Mr. Curry tells me, there ranked as one of the finest 
tunes they possess, if not the very finest one : and I confess that in this opinion I feel 
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strongly disposed to concur. Of an air so extensively disseminated, and—as usual in such 
cases—sung to words differing in character in the various localities where it is known, it 
should naturally he expected that there would be a great diversity in the forms which it 
would assume; and such I have found to be the fact. So great indeed are those vari¬ 
eties, that, except in the essential notes and general structure, they have often so little 
else in common, that the native of one province would, probably, find it difficult to recog¬ 
nise this popular melody in the form which it has assumed as sung by the native of 
another. In such instances, therefore, it will be often difficult to determine which version 
of a melody is the most correct one; for, though a knowledge of the structure of Irish 
tunes, and an acquaintance with the words sung to them, will determine the true rhythm 
and accents, still their general sentiment, and the choice of their less important notes, can 
be determined only by the taste and judgment; and hence, the set of a tune which to one 
will seem the best, will not be deemed so by another. 

From these considerations, I have not limited myself to the one set of this melody 
which appears to me the most pleasing, but have selected, from some forty or fifty 
settings of the air in my possession, three versions which appear to me to be the best 
amongst them, and to contain the most marked varieties of cadence which they present, 
except such as are not obviously of a vulgar and erroneous nature; so that others can 
determine for themselves their relative degrees of truthfulness and beauty. Of these 
sets, the first and second were obtained in Munster, and are, consequently, the most 
likely to be the best, as they certainly appear to me the most beautiful: and when I 
state that they were given to me by my lamented friend, the late Thomas Davis, they 
will, with many, derive an additional interest from that fact. The third set was taken 
down by myself from the singing of the late Patrick Coneely, the Galway piper; and 
it may, perhaps, be regarded as the Connaught version of the air, in which province it 
is generally known by the name of Cassiodech Ban , or “White Cassidy,” from a song so 
called to which it has been united. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the old words sung* to this beautiful melody are lost, 
or at least have not hitherto been recovered; as the various songs now sung to it—and 
they are numerous—are quite unworthy of being associated with such a fine melody. 
The best of these songs which Mr. Curry has met with is one composed about the year 
1760, by John O’Seanachain—or, as the name is now Anglicised, Shannon—a native of 
Tulla, his ancestral patrimony, in the county of Clare. O’Seanachain had received some 
education, and was endowed with a rich vein of native humour and playful fancy; but 
these qualities were unhappily blended with such an eccentricity of character, as to 
acquire for him the soubriquet of Seaan Aerach —Airy John—or, in colloquial English, 
Flighty Jack. Leaving his native county, he crossed the Shannon to Glin, in the county 
of Limerick, where he became the guest and follower of the hospitable Knight of the 
Valley, Thomas Fitzgerald, on whom, and on whose children, he composed many pleasing 
rhymes in his native language, which are still preserved. His words to the Buachaill 
Caol Bubh are characteristic of the qualities of his mind, and, as we may well suppose, 
indicative of their effects upon his course of life. Adopting a fancy suggested by the 
old name of this beautiful love-tune, or perhaps of its original words, he allegorizes as the 
Black Slender Youth, the whiskey-bottle which had been the cause of all his misfortunes, 
and from which he has not still the power to separate himself. But, as an example of 
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the metrical structure of these words, and their agreement with the melody, I shall let 
the poet speak in a stanza or two, in his own tongue :— 


’NvAift Aft aodac 
2t CeADbAC &A&A15, 

Jr Dodd at) &]|ir)eir 

215AI1) ATI) l^V]ri), 

SjT>et>i? CAob lion) 

2lt) bvACAill CAol-bvb, 

’S bo CV]p A CAol Cfiob 

jjxeAc Art) lA]rt): 

2 lf seAjtjt ’da 6615 ]*|d 
3° vi)-b\Tt) atd &3C0100, 

OAD pviDD bArt) c6]ll 

Jr mb Af ceADD ad clApt, 
21 bjol DA D-i']l(’Ali) 

<Do b|ODD Art) CgfAb, 

SeAcc n)f 3 AD IbjDe, 

’Sad pvAcc aid 6|tA&. 


When I go to the fair 
To buy me some clothes, 

And I have the earnest 
In my hand. 

Up struts beside me 
The Black Slender Boy, 

And puts his slender hand 
Within my hand: 

In a short time after 
I am a maniac, 

Without a particle of my senses, 
Over the board. 

Paying the demands 
Which ever teaze me. 

Seven months without a shirt, 
And the cold freezing me. 


<Do cAjwb 2lo]bell, 

Da CjtAl3e L&ice ojiaidd. 
2t3Abajl da fljge; 

’S bo 3Ajb l]on) bAij, 

Jr bvbAipc bA D- 3 &illeAb 

21 d bvACA]ll CAot-bvb, 

3° b-cAbAppAb ebb peAji 
430 pvAp Art) A|c : 

<Do lAbA1 jl ad CAol-peAJt 
So 30DCA 3bA]t 16 , 

Jr bvBAiiic da cp&i3peA6 
21 cAiftib 3 dA]c ; 
fivbAil r'o 6]pe 
Cpfe co]llce ip pbibcij, 

Le otdadd cl6]be, 

Jr le peApc, aid beAjj. 


We met Aoibhell,* 

Of Craig Leith, 

A going the way ; 

And she took my part. 

And said, if the Black Slender Boy 
Would resign me, 

She would give him an hundred men 
Up in my place: 

Spoke the slender man 
Cuttingly and sharply to her, 

And said that he would not forsake 
His constant friend; 

That he had traversed Erinn 
Through forests and plains, 

With heartfelt love 
And affection, after me. 


This is enough, and, perhaps, too much. The song called Cassidech Ban , or u White 
Cassidy,” which is sung to the Buachaill Caol Dulli in the province of Connaught, is still 
less appropriate to the sentiment of the melody, and is, moreover, of such a nature as will 
not allow even a specimen of it to be translated. 


• Aoibhell of Craig Liath, according to the Munster Legends, was the guardian Fairy Queen, or Bean-sidhe (Banshee), of 
Thomond, but more particularly of the O’Brien family. She appeared to Brian Boru on the battle-field of Clontarf, and informed 
him of the fate of the battle and his death. She appeared also to Dubhlaing O’Hartagain, a famous warrior of the Dalcassians, 
on the night before the battle, and as she could not dissuade him from going to the fight, where he was destined to meet his 
death, she gave him an enchanted cloak which, as long as he wore it, would render his person invisible. Dubhlaing, or Dulaing, 
went to the battle on the next day with the cloak on, and took his usual stand at the back of Morogh, the son of Brian; and, 
when the battle raged, Morogh, surprized that he could not see his faithful back-man, soon cried out that he could hear 
Dulaing s heavy blows, but could not see him. Dulaing, overhearing this, said, that he would never wear any disguise 
that prevented Morogh from witnessing the faithful discharge of his duty towards him. He threw off the cloak, and was 
shortly after slain by the Danish warriors. Craig Liath, or the Grey Crag, the residence of Aoibhell, is a remarkable rocky 

hill overhanging the Shannon, about a mile and a half above Iiilaloe, on the Clare side_See Battle of Clontarf, Ir. MS. 
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213 21N 2t)-BOjtKjN 611)4)6. 


Sit tl)5 XittlE Enuit. 


The following melody, together with the Irish words still sung to it, was noted down 
during the present year from the singing of Teige Mac Mahon, a county of Clare pea¬ 
sant, now unhappily blind and pauperised, hut whose memory is still a rich depository of 
the fine tunes of his native county. The words have but slender merit; hut, as a peasant 
composition, they are not wanting in delicacy of feeling’: and though apparently of no 
great antiquity, yet, as an example of a metrical structure very common in Irish lyrics, 
they have appeared to me not unworthy of preservation, and I have endeavoured to 
convey their sense in an English rhythmical translation of similar structure and as closely 
literal as perhaps the different idioms of the languages will allow. 

2 lj ai) m-bbfcpl i) bvf 8 e At the yellow boreen 


Is my heart’s secret queen, 


Alone on her soft bed a-sleeping; 
Each tress of her hair, 

Than the king’s gold more fair, 


’N a lv]8e Aft leAbAfOU ’i?a b-AOi)Aft; 

3ac ftvfbe 8a blv\oi, 

2 t)Aft oft bvf8e Ai) fifj, 


The dew from the grass might be sweeping. 
I’m a man of Teige’s race, 

Who has watch’d her fair face, 


4 )o fCAfpeAf* At) Spree bo ’0 f*6p gUf. 
"peAft 80 Cblopm C a 185 me, 

Bblor 8& cofnfbeACC, 


An d away from her, ever I’m sighing :— 
And oh! my heart’s store. 

Be not griev’d evermore, 


’S A U- 3 <vlAft AT) b&ff* 8 'A h-6A3tt)Aff: 
’S A CVtUAfUU geAl ’f* A fCOft, 

14 a bfo8 opcfA bftor), 


That for you a young man should be dying. 



Should my love with me come, 
I would build her a home. 


<t)a b-yAf 3 ftff)-f*i mo pro, 
4)o 8e a nf*Aim) 8f cvfftc, 


The finest e’er told of in Erinn; 
And ’tis then she would shine, 
And her fame ne’er decline, 


Ba 8 ep*e 8 a ’ft 8ybftA8 a T)-6 fpft)i y, 
J f 8o befc Afce Ai) bAftft, 

Cbof8ce ’y 30 bftac, 


For bounty, o’er all the palm bearing. 
For in your bosom bright. 

Shines the pure sunny light. 


O peAftAfb ff 6 rifn^fb Aft yfefle. 
2t)Afi Af* a8 bfiollAC 5eAl ban, 

’Ca folvf 3 AC la, 


As in your smooth brow, graceful ever; 
And oh!—could I say 
You’re my own,—from this day 


uj afftn)fm-ri claft 3 eAl c’feA8Air); 
Jj* &a b-p&A&Afnn a pa& 

3 vft cv|*a mo gpa& 


Death’s contest should frighten me never. 



With respect to the melody to which these words have been united, I should, perhaps, 
remark, that it appears to me to he a good example, both in its structure and in its tone 
of sentiment, of a class of tunes which are very abundant in the county of Clare, and 
which, to some extent at least, may be considered as peculiar to the ancient territory of 


Thomond. They are usually of that compound structure known as six-eight measure, 
have an animated movement, and, even when blended with cadences of tenderness or 


sorrow, breathe a manly buoyancy of spirits, in a high degree characteristic of a vigorous 
race, and such as it might be expected would emanate from, and be expressive of, the 
feelings of the great warlike and unconquered tribe of the Dal-Cais. 
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ip&Wfo 2111 OJFJ2t). 


^Inttgjnwra’s Wljhiit 


Amongst the numerous classes of melodies which a people so music loving 1 as the IiisL 
invented, to lighten the labour and beguile the hours devoted to their various occupations, 
there is, perhaps, no one of higher interest, and certainly no one that I have listened to 
with a deeper emotion, than that class of simple, wild, and solemn strains, which the 
ploughman whistles in the field, to soothe or excite the spirits of the toiling animals he 
guides, as well as to fill his own ear with sounds expressive of peaceful and solemn 
thoughts. The accompanying songs of the birds are scarcely so pregnant with sentiment, 
so touching to a sensitive human soul; and it would be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
mind not closed to the sense of beauty, to hear such strains without feeling a glow of 
admiration for the character of a people amongst whom, whatever may be the faults en¬ 
gendered by untoward circumstances, the primeval susceptibility to the impressions of 
melody was yet, despite of all destructive influences, so generally retained.; and which 
susceptibility has preserved to us so many indigenous airs, which, in their fitness for the 
purposes for which they were employed, no mere intellectual art could rival. 

Of the airs of this class, however, we have had, unfortunately, hut two specimens 
hitherto preserved,—unfortunately, as I say; because, from the changes now in pio- 
gress amongst the agricultural classes in Ireland—in a great degree the consequences of 
the calamities of recent years—such airs are now rarely or never to be heard; and, if we 
would seek for them, it should he in those new-world homes of the Celts, in which, pos¬ 
sibly, they may be for a time retained as heart-touching reminiscences of the green fields 
which their fathers had for so many ages toiled in, and which their sorrows could not 
make them cease to love. 

The first of the two airs to which I have alluded was originally published in 1786, in 
Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker’s “Memoirs of the Irish Bards.” It is a plaintive air, of 
great sweetness and beauty, hut very inaccurately noted, as to time, in that work; and 
the Editor has neglected to inform us of the locality in which it was procured. In 
1821 it was reproduced, with some necessary changes, by our poet Moore, in the eighth 
number of the Irish Melodies, in which, united to the words “ Oh ! ye Dead!” it will be 
familiar to the reader. And lastly, it has been again published by Mr. Edward Bunting, 
in that last splendid volume of Irish Melodies which was given to the world in 1840. 
As arranged, however, by that able musician, the original simple form of the air will 
hardly be recognized, the time being changed from common to triple; and its refined sen¬ 
timent is sadly obscured, if not altogether lost, by an attempt to convey the bird-like kind 
of warbling, which Mr. Bunting deemed characteristic of the Irish whistler. Had he 
heard it whistled, and not—as he states in his Index—played by a harper, he would 
hardly have fallen into an error so egregious. 

The second published example of these airs is also given in Mr. Bunting’s last volume 
of Irish music, the melody having been communicated to that gentleman by the writer oi 
this work, by whom it was set in the summer of 1821, at Doon, in the King’s County, 
while on a visit to its most estimable proprietor, the late Thomas Enright Mooney, Esq. 
The whistler was an aged man, who had been from his youth a ploughman in the service 
of that gentleman’s family, and who had learned it from the whistling of his father and 
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grandfather, who had been ploughmen on the same estate; so that it may be properly 
ranked as the Ploughman’s Whistle of that county. In Mr. Bunting’s arrangement of 
this air, he has taken the same liberties as with that taken from Walker’s Memoirs— 
namely, he has endeavoured to imitate what he supposed, but most erroneously, the manner 
in which it had been whistled; and he has changed the time from common—that is, two- 
four, or six-eight to triple time. In this, however, as in the former instance, the change 
of time is erroneous ; and, to effect it, he has been obliged to throw into the melody notes 
which were not in my setting of it. Had he reflected, that airs of this class should be 
ranked as a sort of slow-march tunes, he would at once have perceived that, though they 
might, have been suited in triple time to the movement of three-legged animals, they could 
never have been marched to by animals who were either two or four-legged. And hence, 
as I conceiv e, it may be taken as a rule, that all this class of melodies as yet, or hereafter 
to be, recovered, should be written in . common time, or that variety of it having two 
triplets m a bar, and known as six-eiglit measure. Further, in connection with these two 
tunes, it appears to me very desirable to correct some errors into which Mr. Bunting, or 
his literary assistant, has fallen in the notices given of them. First, in the set of the 
King s County Whistle, it is called u Queen’s County;” and the same error occurs in the 
index to the English names of the tunes, in which the acknowledgment is made that I 
had given it to him. In the index to the Irish names it is, however, properly named as 
the “ Ploughman’s Whistle, King’s County.” These errors are, indeed, of but little 
moment; but those which occur in the literary notices of this, and the other Ploughman’s 
Whistle though, no doubt, accidental—are of greater consequence, as they are calcu¬ 
lated to mislead the reader altogether. He writesxxii. (No. 126 in the collection) 

‘ Feaduidliil an airimh,’ ‘The Ploughman’s Whistle.’ This curious melody is given in 
Walker’s Memoirs of the Irish Bards; but, from its being set there in common, instead 
of triple time, it is difficult to be understood. It is given here as whistled by the plough¬ 
man, and nearly in the acute sounds of the whistler, to imitate which the tune must be 
played very slowly, and with the utmost expression. The second part bears a strong 
resemblance to the primitive air sung by the boatmen on the rivers in China, both melo- 
dies having the same cadence, and the only difference is in the time, the Chinese being- 
in common, and the Irish in triple time. It may be observed here, that in many instances 
there is a remarkable coincidence between the Hindostanee airs, published by Bird, and 

the Irish melodies, proving the strong resemblance which exists amongst the primitive 
strains of all nations.” —p. 96. 

Next he writes: “ xxiii. (No. 137 in the collection) ( Feaduidhil an airimh Condae an 

Bigh, Ploughman s Whistle of the King’s County,’ is of a more plaintive character, 
having a very melancholy and tender expression. It is considered by the Editor as 
belonging to the most ancient class of Melodies. It may be performed an octave lower 
with the best effect; but as the higher octave, in which it is set, agrees best with the 
shrill high sound made in whistling, it is arranged accordingly.”_ lb. 

If then, on perusing these remarks, the curious reader should, as most probably he 
would, turn to the tunes themselves as directed, he would suppose that the first, No. 126, 
was the Ploughman’s Whistle as given by Walker, and the second, No. 137, that of 
the King’s County, as given by myself. But this is not the fact,—the air numbered 
126 being in reality the Ploughman’s Whistle of the King’s County, and, vice versa, that 
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numbered 137 the one given by Walker. I should also observe that, while I differ wholly 
w ith Mr. Hunting' in some of his observations on these two airs, with others I entirely 
concur. The coincidence observable between many of the Hindostanee airs and the Irish 
melodies has often surprised and interested me, and examples of it in the latter will be 
pointed out to the reader in the course of this work. But I cannot concui in the con¬ 
clusion that such coincidences prove (( the strong" resemblance which exists amongst the 
primitive strains of all nations. 7 ’ I also agree with Mr. Bunting, that the Ploughmans 
Whistle of the King’s County should be considered as belonging “ to the most ancient 
class of melodies.” I believe them to be as ancient as the race of people who inti oduced 
into Ireland the use of the plough ; and that their immigration was of a remote era, may 
be inferred from the fact that plough coulters and socks of stone are not very unfrequently 
found; so that, even if such implements should be regarded as but rude imitations, by an 
uncivilized people, of metallic articles, introduced by a comparatively civilized race, they 
were, at least, imitations by those who had been the primeval predecessors of the race who 
had become their instructors. To state all my reasons for this belief would extend this notice 
to an unreasonable length, and some of them, as resulting from individual feeling, would 
not, perhaps, be generally understood. Thus, I believe those airs to be of the most remote 
antiquity, because I perceive and feel in them—in all of them—a like tone of sentiment and 
perfect similarity of structure to the caoines , or funeral chants, which must, as I believe, 
have been brought into Ireland by the earliest tribes of people, be they Celtic, as no 
doubt these were, or Teutonic, as, probably, were some of the later immigrations. And 
to whichever of these immigrations the introduction of agriculture may be ultimately 
shown to belong, it must at least have been at a very remote time; and these plough-tunes, 
as well as the funeral caoines , breathe the very soul of a primitive race, who have been 
ever remarkable for a singular depth of feeling*. 

I have been led into these remarks, partly because I wish to incorporate in this work 
my own notation of the Ploughman’s Whistle of the King’s County, as I find it written 
in my note-book, as given below; and partly because I have it in my power to add a few 
more specimens of the ploughmen’s tunes to the two already published. 
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The specimen which follows I may call the Ploughman’s Whistle of the county of Kil¬ 
kenny, as it was from that county it was procured. It was sent to me, together with 
many other unpublished airs, in the course of the last year, by Mr. James Fogarty, late 
of Tibroghney; and it was, as he stated, learnt by him in his boyhood “from the whistling 
of his grand-uncle, driving four horses.” As an example of this class of melodies, it is 
remarkable in having three strains, or periods, of which the last should be played a little 
faster, and with more animation, than the two others • _ 



To the preceding specimens of the plough tunes I venture to add, in this place, another 
of pei haps still hig'her interest, as having been occasionally sung with words, when the 
ploughmen and their assistants became somewhat impatient for their call to dinner. The 
tune annexed, as well as the Irish stanza, was noted down from the whistling of Teige 
Mac Mahon, a county Clare peasant; and the interesting notice of the words which follows 

was given me by Mr. Curry, who had become familiar both with the melody and words in 
early youth:— 

“ To understand fully the meaning of these words, a few remarks are necessary. Down 
even to our own well-grown boyhood, it was usual in Ireland to have three men engaged 
at the plough with the one set of four or six horses. One man (JomxcAi&e) drove the 
lioises, at their head; another, called the Tailsman ( 2 l]|te<ur)), stood in the fork, to guide 
and manage the plough; and the third man (C]t]on)A 6 ve<xji) leaned on the head of the 
plough with a crutch—which was called the Third-man’s stick—to keep it down; as the 
tendency of the short chain of the hinder horses was to pull it up. It was the Tailsman 
that delivered the above charge to his fellows,—first to the driver, to behave either kindly 
01 unkindly to the horses, as the hospitality or the churlishness of the employer might 
deserve; and, secondly, to the Third-man,—as the man who leaned on the crutch was 
called,—desiring him to take his crutch out of the socket at the head of the plough, to 
put his foot in its place, and look up to see if their dinner was coming. When the house¬ 
wife of the employer happened to he a careless woman who delayed the dinner and perhaps 
supplied it scantily, the Third-man gave a very unfavourable account of the prospect of 
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the coming* repast, 
singing and addressing 

Bpob ir bvAil ir z]ort)\]V, 

TAHtji) |iya& i)A bfioc n)D&> 

Cof A|t At) 5-C&ACC, A CllOttjAlf, 

Jp pt'AC At) l')-]':Y|l A|l 1)-OpK'|l A3 ceAcc. 
’DA X' e &V ^YA)1). 

Bftot> ir bv*il if ciohj^io, &c. 

’Zjtx )V 8 A ByaIao. 

Bftob ir bYAil ir C]0W^V, &c. 

’“Cb r^ b& c^iceAb. 

B|tob ir bvAil ir qonj&lD, &c. 

’DA p§ bA cfiYA&Ab. 

B;tob ir bYAil ir qoiDAii), &C. 

’U rfe bA tbeilc. 

Bftob ir bYAil ir qori)Aii), &c. 

’Da r& ba cji]Ac|t a6. 

Bjtob ir bYAil ir qonjAlu, &C. 

’Da r& ba r Y it)e. 

Bftoo if bYAil ir ciomaiD, &c. 

’Da x' e ba irDAiee. 

Bftob ir bYAil ir qottjaii), &c. 

’Da r& AceAcc. 

t)5b, A \)&]V, ir qoiDait), 

tanipt itYAb da beas-riina, 

Scyih i)A capaiII, a Dboaair, 

aooir ’eA Afi D-bla&n Aceacr. 


Tails-man. —Goad, and strike, and drive, 

The bad woman’s little brown mare; 

Put your foot on the plough, 0 Thomas, 
And see if our dinner is coming. 
Third Man.— It [i.e., the corn for it] is a-reaping. 
Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.— It is a-tlireshing. 

Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.—I t is a-winnowing. 

Tails-man. —Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.—I t is a-drying. 

Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.—I t is a-grinding. 

Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.— It is a-sifting. 

Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.— It is a-kneading. 

Tails-man.— Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man. —It is a-baking. 

Tails-man. —Goad, and strike, and drive, &c. 

Third Man.—I t is a-coming. 

Tails-man. — Hob, and Hein* and drive, 

The good woman’s little brown mare : 
Unyoke the horses, O Thomas, 

Now that our dinner is coming. 


« All then repeat, merrily, these last lines, as a chorus m unison.” 

It should be observed that these words are sung to the latter half of the melo y on ) , 
beginning at the fifth bar, the words of the preceding half being but a repetition o ie 
words Hobo, hobobobo, applied as an encouragement to the horses. 
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* Hob and Hein are expressions of endearment and encouragement addressed by drivers or guides to their horbes, but some 
times have the meaning of off and on the ridge. 
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lltfurtt from /ittgttl. 


The following 1 wild and spirited martial air is one of the many ancient march-tunes still 
traditionally preserved in Ireland, and which are assumed to belong to the great Munster 
King, Brian Boru, or to his time. It is the tune known amongst the pipers as u The 
Return from Fingal,” from being supposed to he the march played, or sung, by the 
Munster troops on their return home from the glorious, but dearly-bought, victory at 
Clontarf, a.d. 1014,—and as expressive of the mixed feelings of sorrow and triumph 
which had been excited by the result of that conflict. How far this assumption of the 
remote antiquity of the tune can be relied on, there cannot now, of course, be any evi¬ 
dence to determine; but, from its structure and character, there can be little doubt, at 
least, of the antiquity of the strain as an Irish march; and the tradition connected with it 
should not, perhaps, be too lightly rejected. 

It should, perhaps, be remarked, that the pipers now usually play this air without 
strictly attending to the minor mode to which it obviously belongs, and so give it a 
barbarous character, destructive to the air, and with which it would be impossible to 
combine any harmony of a correct nature. By playing the first part, however, in the 
major mode, the similarity of the first section to that of Auber’s March in La Muette dt 
Portici will be more immediately recognized. 
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^Dfular 3 klln& €m. 

The following air was taken down, about forty years ago, from the singing of the Dublin 
ballad-singers, by whom, at that period, it was very commonly applied to the street 
ballads of the day. I regret that I have long forgotten the name by which it was best 
known, and, therefore, cannot now identify it with any of the popular ballads of that time. 
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The following air will probably interest the lovers of our national music, as being the 
original vocal melody on which the popular reel, or dance-tune, known as “ Pease upon a 
Trencher” has, apparently, been formed or founded, and which, in that form, has been 
used as a song and chorus by O’Keefe, in his musical farce of “The Poor Soldier,” and by 
Moore, as a song in his Irish Melodies, connected with the playful lyric beginning with 
the words “The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing.” Such adaptation of the older vocal melodies, 
in slow or moderate time, to the purposes of dance-music—by such changes in time and 
cadence as would give them the necessary liveliness—is of frequent occurrence, and may 
be considered as the cause of the sentimental character which pervades so many ot our 
reel and jig tunes, and which renders them easily reconvertible into song-tunes of a more 
serious nature. 
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This—as I conceive—original form of the melody was set in the parish of Bannagher, 
county of Londonderry, in the year 1836, and has never been hitherto published. 
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This tine air will be familiar to many of my readers as one of the Irish tunes first, as far 
as I am aware, introduced to the English public by O’Keeffe, the dramatist, in his once 
highly popular musical farce of u The Poor Soldier,” in which it is sung 1 to the silly words 
' l Good Morrow to your Nightcap.” A different and less correct version of the tune—the 
accents being wholly changed—has also been given by Dr. Arnold in his musical farce of 
u Peeping Tom of Coventry;” and this latter version has been seized on as Scottish pro¬ 
perty by Mr. George Thompson, of Edinburgh, in whose collection of Scottish Melodies 
it has been published as harmonized by Haydn, and with words written expressly for it 
by the poet James Hogg. As, however, this air has not, that I can find, been hitherto 
incorporated in any of the published collections of our melodies, nor has its name been 
preserved, or its Irish origin and antiquity established, I have deemed it desirable—in 
accordance with the plan of this work in such cases—to give it a place in this collection. 

This tune is known by the name )f CrjacfA, or, “ And Hunger to you”—and 
perhaps by many others—in the province of Connaught; but it is in Munster, to which it 
owes its origin, that it is best known, and particularly in the counties of Cork and Kerry, 
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beino- as Mr. Curry finds reason to believe, the clan march of the princely tribe of the 
Mac Carthys, anciently located in those counties. Of the vanous songs wntten to :t 
I b e 8 t which Mr. cJry has found, and of which I annex a stanza, > a laudatory and 
warlike one, written for Cormac Mac Carthy Spameach, of Carng-na-var, and Tamst 
of Muscry, in the county of Cork, by Shane Claragh Mac Donnell, a distinguish ns 
Jacobite poet, who was a native of Charleville, in the same county, and-accord.ng to 
Dr. O’Halloran, the historian—died there m the year 1751. 


<Dl* da H-eA,ic cvrribAC, 3 ad Bftvjcecc, 3 ad bpoD, 3 ad ffllUeAb, 
dAD Ab ceAp le civ epic, a n-bvcc Ap At) crinurip ri)6ip ; 

21 b-c,5epi)Ar qteAb 30 qvvpAC, le ceAi)t)bpire cpeot) 3 Ai)C|it)e, 

’Sa P1AP da Kappa civri)A|r cIycaip, cvtT)|tA, co ir Iaoi 1)A rfeol; 
5l]A&A1pe 3 ApbAC, 5P1AD&A 3pA&ri)Ap, 1 a6a]D, aIv]DD 10DAtt)A|D, 

5ad PI ad A pAfbce pia 3 Ia, ip bpAcqp 1 ApU BIAjidad 51 le fl®! 
2 p A1 pe tDApcpAi& 2 l)vrcpAl 3 e, ad CvpAi 3 ad ceo ApA qpe^ 
j r CAppAic da b-peAp DA b-qoDDlAoic, i)A cvtp&AlSeADD a Iod. 


The God of Power protect you from affliction, grief, or injury, 

Long as the renowned stem in the patrimony of the great race. 

As the chief of troopful tribes to crush the daring foeman, 

And to rule the happy Binn [Ring-Bone] down by the side of Lee ; 

A valiant champion, of shining parts, generous, by all beloved, . 

To whom reproach from no one comes—the lord of Blarney s kinsman 
The pride of Muscry’s heroes—the Curoi [Mac Daire ] of the race untamed 
And of Carrig-na-var, of the brave men who hoarded not their wealth. 

In a satirical song written to this air by Thomas O’Meehan, a poet of the county of 
Clare, and preserved in a MS. of the year 1780, as well as in a song on the battle ot Car- 
thagena, written by Thomas O’Gleeson, a poet of the county Limerick, the tune is called 
“Jack the Drummer,” by which name—no doubt derived from some popular ballad of the 
day—it was, as we may assume, best known at that time in Munster. Of this song, 
however, I have met with no copy, though it would appear to have been well known 
throughout the southern counties. But, with a setting of the melody sent to me by Mr. 
James Fogarty, late of Tibroghney, in the county of Kilkenny, he gives the following 
notice of Irish words there sung to it, which may possibly be a version of those entitle 
“Jack the Drummer” by the Munster poets. Mr. Fogarty writes thus:—"This is an 
Irish song, in which is carried on a dialogue, verse for verse, between a big-drummer and a 
farmer’s daughter to whom he paid courtship. The drummer complains of her coldness, 
and with bitterness expresses a hope that she may become the wife of a rake, who wi 
treat her with unkindness and neglect. But she replies, that her choice shall be a ne 
hearty fellow, who will carry her to church on horseback, seated on a pillion behind him, 
whilst his poor girl will have to trudge there through puddle up to her knees, and e 
before her violently beating his drum.” Be this, however, as it may, the two following 
stanzas, which have been recently obtained from Teige Mac Mahon, the Clare peasant, 
are obviously a portion, however varied, of the song sung to this air in Kilkenny, 
according to Mr. Fogarty :— 
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’S<V cA]ljt) bear, i?a j-coc&u CAf% 

Mac pv]l ft)66 ua bAC r)A 3]t6joe ojtc, 
210 b-cjc^a \\oxx) bo’o cjjt 68eAf, 

21 f^ACAjO feAl ^a’]t T)-3A0lcA. 
t>3 3|tab ’jvf cAici^eAH) 8v]c 
’5*t> pjOf &o’o C-fAOjAl bft^ASAC, 
2^A|t fv]l Y30 A bAjle l]0Tt7, 

'S 50 rtZ-bejcea ^ati? tt)Ap c&jle. 

j Sa bhjtvroAboifi CAb cv|cceA]t 6vjc 
Mac KeA^Ajab ’(wo c]jt cv, 

? Sr>f b-6 a 1 * roeAf Ifon?, 

2lcc t>& peAbAji ti)6 c6’ft bjob cv. 

Do c|to]ceAW 3AbA]]t ba 3|ieAbA ^ac, 
2l[* ole Ar> b]At> bo ri)i><xo] £ 

2I5 p]vbAl t)A n7-bo]c]te pAbA leAC, 

Jr Iacac vippe ir Itjobvl. 


0 pretty girl of the curling locks, 

On whom the colour or hue of the sun is not, 
Will you come with me to the southern country, 
To visit for a while our relations ? 

I have given you love and affection 
Unknown to this false world, 

In hope that you would come with me, 

And that you would be mine as my wife. 

And 0, Drummer-man, what think you! 

Are you not a Renegade in this country ? 

And this even is not what I think worst of, 

But that I know not what family you are of. 
Your goat-skin, a-beating by you, 

It is bad feeding for a wife 
Walking the long road after you, 

Bemired with mud and puddle. 


It should be remarked that the words adapted to this air by Mac Donnell and O’Meehan 
require a repetition of the first strain, and also a return to that strain as a conclusion. 
But such repetitions, by causing the first strain to be played three times in succession, 
while the second strain would be played but once, would obviously soon fatigue the ear, 
and be at variance with the universal usage in, at least, all old march-tunes. ° 
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21 M c&Na <DRoj5&2tNN feju.6. $ji£ SMaiktlmnt tuxtfr o ^jnntg. 

The following air—which appears to be the original form of the tune called The Old 
Head of Denis/’ to which Moore wrote his beautiful song on “The Meeting of the 

Waters”_is one of many sweet melodies which I noted down from the singing of Biddy 

Monaghan—of whom I have already spoken at page 7—while on a visit to my friend Mr. 
R. Chambers Walker, Q.C., in the summer of 1837, at his seat, Rathcarrick, county of 
Sligo. I regret, however, to add, that I have forgotten the name by which the air was 
known in that county, and I have therefore given it that by which Mr. Curry tells me it 
is now generally known throughout Munster, both as a song-tune and as a jig. The song 
which has given it the above name in Munster was written by Owen Roe O Sullivan, 
whom I have already mentioned as a scholar and Irish poet of some eminence, and who 
died from the effects of reckless dissipation about the year 1785; but of this song Mr. 
Curry only remembers the three following stanzas. 

Hi fUiqu fcc >5 bASc, oa 3 &A3 hot) cvpeot) cAf cvAft, 

’ 13 i A3AIt)-T*A p&JT), ACC sl&Af TT)0 CY^ICO fTAf 5 

2t)o cAija bftoijeAW 6 l^ e > bj ebcpon) pjueAllcA cpYAi&, 

<Do 50 i&eA& oti i CAeb-fA Afi aooac T/vIaca |iyai6. 

<Do CY3 rnife at> i* 3 in)le vb o')bee 8 o|ica, 8vV>, 

O’v 2tMUc bon Scpib ’fni bpmri taIac >)a y 1]yc : 

‘Da ooittce At) o]8ce ’ro’n n-bjto|3eAi) b]o8 (*olvf A5A rt), 

’Sn& c|te]b|:|nr) o’t) pAojAl n&c f*o|ltpe tUA^ne b|o8 lion?. 

‘Do flYblAinU-fl cojllce, rp&ijpe, CAcpACA, ’y cw]c, 

6 Caucais 30 h-2li6ne, ’r 6 La^io 30 ‘Dai^ac Ap tuuip; 

3ao rsiUinj Art)’ AbA'iftc, 3 At) ^e]6rr) Ap cAipp> t)A’p cion, 

)y le b*eA5lA An t>p<>15lW, OO jeibioo-ri coipcpom if cui&. 

In the following versification of these stanzas I have endeavoured to give a correct 
idea of their metrical structure, without any departure from their literal sense. 

’Twas no soft silly switch, nor a twig of knobb’d holly so short. 

That I myself had, but one that would give me support— 

My blackthorn cane with a thong, light ready and true, 

Was stolen from my side at the fair of Tullacha rue. 

This ramble I made on a night that was dusky and black, 

From MullaCh to Screeb, without drizzle or dust on my back: 

Tho’ dark was the night, yet my blackthorn gave me such light, 

That I would not believe the world but ’twas morning bright. 

Through ports, plains, and cities, I soon would track out my way, 

From Cork into Aidhne, from Leinster to Dingle Bay ; 

Without claim to regard,—or even a groat in my horn, 

Yet good cheer I’d receive from fear of my trusty blackthorn. 
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Many other songs have been written to this air in the South of Ireland, and amongst 
them one of considerable merit by John Fitzgerald, son of the Knight of Glin, on Mary, 
the daughter of O’Connor Kerry, about the year 1670. 



€21 21)0 3K2tU S21 21R 210 2lB2ijOO. ?m W ttpDtt t|JJ Etfl». 

This beautiful and, as I believe, most ancient melody, is another of the many fine tunes 
communicated to me by Mr. James Fogarty, late of Tibroghney, of whom—as a contributor 
to this work, of many valuable melodies, which, most probably, but for him, would have 
been for ever lost—I have already more than once had occasion to make mention. Of the 
Irish song usually sung to it during the last century, Mr. Fogarty, unfortunate^, could 
give me but the following stanza. “ It was,” as he writes, “ a beautiful love-song for a 
person crossing the seas,” and, as he believed, “ it was also political,”—that is, in other 
words, Jacobite; for this guise of a love-song put on to conceal treason—and which has 
been so skilfully adopted by Moore in some of his finest lyrics—was an ordinary one 
amongst the Irish, as well as the Scotch, immediately after the Revolution. This stanza 
is, however, valuable, as, most probably, preserving* the original, or at least the more 
ancient name of the melody; and, also, as preserving the words of the incongruous chorus 
tacked to it, no doubt from some other song, and which had obviously suggested to 
O’Keefe his popular song known as “ The Cruiskeen Lawn.” 


n)o 3|t&8-f<v aji At) aBa^i)!), 

)x & 8a Iyajxa8 o tow 50 cot)i); 

C|tAt)t) 5 At) bv|lle A]* a ceAt)t), 

lx 5* b’b]l leATT) 3|t&8]T) AJt p|A]tM) A1)T). 

OlArr)A0|b At) CftYjfqt) jy b]o8 y'e l*vt), 
6lATt)A0)b At) CJlYlfCjl) l&t), l&t), l&i), 
OlATt)AO^b At) CflYlfCjl), 

SlAt)ce 50 aI rt)o rt)>ifti)]t), 

S’Ar cym)a l]on) A CYjlji) brb t)5 b^vt) 


My Love is upon the river, 

And he a rocking from wave to wave; 

A tree without foliage over his head, 

And what does my love want a straying there ? 

Let us drink the cruiskeen, and let it be full; 
Let us drink the cruiskeen ,—full, full, full! 

Let us drink the cruiskeen, 

The bright health of my murneen, 

And I care not if her cuilin be black or white. 
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M iUrixmt.—SI f Imtq taf (D’talnn. 

Among the numerous Planxties of Cardan’s still preserved, there are many of greater 
playfulness, spirit, and more graceful melody than the following, but there is scarcely one 
more thoroughly Irish in its structure and tone of sentiment. In this we have no 
inequalities in the time of the parts; and none of the ambitious, wandering, imitations of 
the Italian gig as, so common in his compositions of this class. From the name of this 
tune, we may assume that it was composed during Cardan’s sojourn in the southern 
counties—which was apparently before the year 1720—as I do not find that any of the 
Vv 1 ixon family had property out of the county of Cork, where the name of its repre¬ 
sentative has now merged into that of Wrixon Beecher, and has received a more lasting 
lustre from the genius of the present Lady Wrixon Beecher than any it was in the power of 
the Irish minstrel to confer upon her distant predecessor. Of Cardan’s “ Lady Wrixon” 
I have found no account; but she appears, pretty certainly, to have been the wife of 
Benjamin Wrixon, Esq., of Ballygibblin, the head of the Wrixon family, and ancestor to 
Sir W. Wrixon Beecher. This Benjamin Wrixon was the elder of four brothers, and the 
most considerable personage of the name. He died about 1733. 

The tune has been taken from that very rare publication of Cardan’s compositions, pub¬ 
lished by O’Neill, of Christ Church Yard, Dublin, about the year 1721: and as it has never 
received a place in any of the subsequent general publications of Irish tunes, I have deemed 
it desirable to reproduce it in this work in the hope of giving it a permanent existence. 
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2t)2tjB6 NJ $)2iC62t<i>2t. JkWM. 

My acquisition of the following melody, as in so many instances already noticed, was the 
result of an accident, but for which it would most probably have perished, with many 
others of greater excellence. It is one of many tunes noted down about forty years since, 
from the singing of a now aged lady—a near connexion of my own—those airs having 
been learned” in her child-days from the singing of an old woman, who was frequently 
brought in to assist in washing in her father’s house. And as those tunes had been similarly 
learned by the washerwoman in her youth, an antiquity of nearly two centuries may 
fairly be assigned to them, with the probability of a far more remote origin. The singer— 
who was named Betty Skillin—was one of those characters that would not, perhaps, have 
been easily discovered out of Ireland. A nearly illiterate peasant girl, but possessed of 
singular beauty and a very sensitive nature, she had been led from the path of virtue in 
her youth, and became the mistress of the ancestor of the noble family of Blessington 
the celebrated Luke Gardiner, who died at Bath in July, 1753. But, though supported 
in splendour and treated with a devoted affection, she was not happy; she sighed to be 
an honest woman, and became so as the wife of one of her own chairmen. She had a fine 
voice, and was a passionate lover of the airs she had learned in her childhood, and which 
she never ceased singing while employed at her humble occupation. 

Of the song sung by her to this air—which was a doggrel ballad one—I have only 
obtained the following' half stanza, which was sung to the second strain of the melody. 


Molly’s mild, modest, kind, chaste, divine,—a beauteous maid, 
Humble, meek, soft, discreet, it is by her my heart’s betray’d. 
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law 5eo6a. 1U %\im. 

This tune—together with many others—was obtained through the kindness of a friend from 
a neatly written MS. music-book of the middle of the last century, which contained about 
three hundred of the dance tunes at that period apparently the most popular amongst the 
higher classes of society in Ireland. In its style it exhibits an affinity to that of the Jigs and 
Planxties of Carolan, rather than to that of the older and more purely Irish dance music of 
the country; and it may fairly, perhaps, be regarded as a composition of that great com¬ 
poser’s time, if not, as possible, one of his own numerous productions. For it is certain 
that, amongst the, as yet, unedited melodies of Ireland, there are a great number, and par¬ 
ticularly of the lively class of airs, that should obviously be attributed to Cardan’s prolific 
genius; while, on the other hand, there have been many airs of a tender and sentimental 
character ascribed to him without reason, as they can be proved to be compositions of a 
much earlier period. 
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cois cucun riiugPORm 


Ilnitg i\)t fflmm Ijjnrf. 


The beautiful shore of the barony of Mourne, in the county of Down, has suggested a theme 
to more than one peasant English ballad-writer, and, consequently, given a name to several 
of our melodies to which they have been adapted. Of these melodies, the following—which 
is, perhaps, one of the most pleasing—was, with many other beautiful airs, noted down from 
the singing of the late Mr. Joseph Hughes, of the Bank of Ireland, who had learned them 
while a boy in his native county of Cavan, and preserved them in his memory during life 
with an undiminishable affection. 

Of the ballad words which he sang to it I have retained no recollection; and the older 
Irish name of the melody I have never been able to discover. 
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as cRuag saw peaca an Ttiaom a^am. 3 mLtj tjn ijupjjBrti's $il ram mm. 

The following playful melody, with its words, was obtained in the course of the summer ol 
1853 from the blind county of Clare peasant, Teige Mac Mahon, already spoken of. The 
words, though of no high poetic merit, are not without interest, from their natural simpli¬ 
city, and as an illustration of the thoughts of Irish peasant life. 
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Op cpuag gan peaca ’n rtiaoip 05am, 
Qp cpuag $an peaca ’n rhaoip agam, 
Qp cpuag 5an peaca ’n rhaoip agam, 
’Sna caoipe beasa bdna. 

Ip 6 SOipiTTl, 50ipiTTl cd, 

Ip spdb mo cp6ibe gan ceil^ cd, 

Ip 6 goipim, goipim cd, 

Qp cd peaca beag bo mdcap. 

Qp cpuag gan b6lacc bame 05am, 
Qp cpuag 5011 b6lacc bame agam, 
Qp cpuag gan b6lacc bame 05am, 

Ip Cdicfn 6 ria mdcaip. 

Ip 6 goipim, soipim cd, 

Ip 5pdb mo cpbibe gan ceilg cd, 

Ip 6 ^oipim, ^oipim cd, 

Qp cd peaca $eal bo mdcap. 


I wish the shepherd’s pet were mine, 

I wish the shepherd’s pet were mine, 

I wish the shepherd’s pet were mine, 

And her pretty little white sheep. 

And oh! I hail, I hail thee, 

And the love of my heart for ever thou art, 
And oh ! I hail, I hail thee, 

Thou little pet of thy mother. 

I wish that scores of kine were mine, 

I wish that scores of kine were mine, 

I wish that scores of kine were mine, 

And Katey from her mother. 

And oh ! I hail, I hail thee, 

And the love of my heart for ever thou art, 
And oh ! I hail, I hail thee, 

Thou fair pet of thy mother. 


The musical reader will perceive that this melody has very much the character of a reel 
tune, and, with its time quickened, it is used as such in the county of Clare. 
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o’im£i$ mo $Ra6-’cd mo cRoide cgitw. fflu tmi jins gnttn—tntf Imt is sort. 

The very pleasing melody which follows is one of those obtained from the county of Mayo, 
through the kindness of Mr. P. J. O’Reilly, of Westport, and for which I have already ex- 
pressed my grateful acknowledgment in connexion with the beautiful air Ni Threigfidh mo 
ghradh go deoidh me, or, “ My Love will ne’er forsake me,” given at page 18. Of the words 
sung to it I have no remark to offer, as they have not been transmitted to me. But in refe¬ 
rence to the melody, it should, perhaps, be observed, that its construction is, like many others 
from the same locality, somewhat peculiar, particularly in the second strain or part, which 
commences like a repetition or variation of the corresponding phrase of the first part, but, 
in the phrase following, surprises the ear by a graceful progression into the relative minor, 
and then returns, by a skilful transition in the succeeding phrase, to the usual close, as found 
in the first part. 
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an cailiN ban. €1jb /air iml 

This beautiful melody was noted down, in the summer of 1839, from the singing of the 
late Patrick Coneely, a Galway piper of more than average ability, whose memory was 
richly stored with the unpublished music of his country, and of whom I gave some account 
in the “Irish Penny Journal” for the year 1840. Of the words which Coneely sang to 
it—an Irish love-song—I neglected, unfortunately, at the time, to secure a copy, and I 
ha'v e never since been able to obtain one. It is probable, indeed, that both the song and 
air, which were learnt by Coneely from the singing of his father and grandfather, were only 
known amongst the peasantry of the mountain districts of Galway and Mayo, as I have 
never been able to trace a familiarity with either in any other part of Ireland. 

The Cailin Ban may be regarded as a good specimen of a large class of melodies most 
peculiarly Irish in their construction and general character ; as, with the exception of 
Harry Carey’s air of “ Sally in our Alley,” I have not found, amongst the old melodies of 
England, Wales, or lowland Scotland, a single air having similar features. In a general 
way, these melodies may, perhaps, be described as of a narrative, or excited discoursing 
character, animated and energetic in their movement, yet marked with earnest tenderness 
and impassioned sentiment,—more or less tinged with sadness, yet rarely, if ever, as in the 
Caoines , sinking into tones of extreme or despairing melancholy. They are, in short, 
pre-eminently the love melodies of the Irish, giving “a very echo to the seat where love is 
throned,” and bringing before us, more vividly than is done by any other class of our airs, 
those characteristics of the music of Ireland which excited the admiration of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and of which he has given us so admirable an account. 

These melodies are all in triple or three-four time, and consist of two parts, or strains, of 
eight bars each, and the same number of phrases, divided into two sections. Of these sec¬ 
tions the second of the first part is, generally, a repetition—sometimes, however, slightly 
modified—of the section preceding; and the second section of the second part is usually a 
repetition of the second section of the first part—sometimes also modified in the first, or 
even the first and second phrases—but, as usual in all Irish melodies, always agreeing with 
it in its closing cadence. 

In their expression of sentiment these melodies are similarly marked by an artful sym¬ 
metry in design; the phrases in the whole of the first strain having, usually, a subdued 
tone, while those in the first section of the second strain rise into impassioned energy, as if 
the singer were excited by harrowing recollections, and then returning, as if exhausted, to 
their preceding quietness, sink gently down to their final close. Of the class of melodies 
which I have thus, as I fear, feebly attempted to analyze, I have already given examples 
in the preceding pages—as in the Cailin Ruadh , p. 3; the Cleasaidh fir oig , p. 6; the 
Buachaill caol dubh , pp. 22, 23—and numerous other examples will be given in the pro¬ 
gress of this work. 

Referring now to the songs sung to a class of melodies so peculiar in their structure, it 
will be at once apparent that such songs should exhibit a similar peculiarity, and an equally 
artful regularity in their rhythmical formation; and indeed it will scarcely admit of doubt, 
that it is to this peculiarity of rhythmical structure in the songs that the melodies owe their 
origin. These songs consist of double stanzas of eight lines each, or sixteen in the whole, 
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to complete the sense, and thus correspond with the two parts of the melody, and the sixteen 
phrases of which it is composed. Of these lines, every four correspond to a section of the 
melody and consist of three quinto-syllabic lines, having a rhyming agreement in the two 
last syllables, of which the first must be a long, and the second a short one, or in other words 
a trochee; and these are followed by a quarto-syllabic line terminating with an Iambic foot, 
which must rhyme with the corresponding fourth line of the second section. Such a struc¬ 
ture of versification would, obviously, appear to be one of great difficulty, and in the English 
language the difficulty is almost insurmountable—as the rhymes must be consonantal as 
well as assonantal; but in the Irish poetry—as in that of many other ancient languages- 
in which the rhymes are only assonantal, there is no such difficulty, and consequently it 
became one of very general adoption, particularly for love-songs. Of the few attempts of 
our educated poets to compose stanzas of this structure for Irish melodies, Milliken’s burlesque 
ballad of “ The Groves of Blarney” may be referred to as an example; but the best is that 
called the “ Deserter,” written by the celebrated John Philpot Curran, a specimen of which 
will serve to illustrate the preceding remarks:— 

“ If sadly thinking, 

And spirits sinking, 

Could more than drinking 
My cares compose, 

A cure for sorrow 
From sighs I’d borrow, 

And hope to-morrow 
Might end my woes. 

But since in wailing 
There’s nought availing, 

And fate unfailing 
Must strike the blow ; 

Then for that reason, 

And for a season, 

We will be merry 
Before we go.” 

Excellent, however, as this adaptation is, and it sings perfectly to the melody, it will be 
seen that it is not a perfect example of the Irish structure, as the line preceding the last 
has no corresponding rhyme. 

In the lyrics of our national poet, Moore, we find no example of the adaptation oi a 
stanza of this structure to any of the Irish Melodies, with the peculiar structure and senti¬ 
ment of which, in truth, he had a far inferior intimacy than that possessed by the great Irish 
orator. Indeed Moore appears even to have avoided the selection of melodies of this class 
as subjects for his Muse; and in the very few of them to be found in his work—however 
happy in the expression of their sentiment—he has in every instance failed to convey their 
proper native rhythm. And in one instance, that of his words to “ The Groves of Blar¬ 
ney,” or, properly, “ The young Man’s Dream,” so well known as “ The last Rose of Sum¬ 
mer,” though he had before him the example of the tolerably correct rhythm of Milliken s 
song to that air, he did not hesitate to change the accents and character of the melody 
to suit it to words which could not otherwise be sung to it. 
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The very pleasing and characteristic melody which follows was obtained in the parish of 
Dungiven, county of Londonderry, in the summer of 1837; and it may, perhaps, he consi¬ 
dered as one of the many ancient tunes which had their origin, and are now only to he 
found, amongst the Irish race in that beautiful county. Its original, or at least its old 
Gaelic, name is, I fear, irrecoverably lost, as the Irish language has ceased to he a spoken one 
in that county: and the name which I have given to it above is borrowed from the first 
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lines of a local English peasant ballad now sung to it, and to which it probably owes its 
preservation. These lines run thus:— 

“ He’s gone, he’s gone, young Jamie’s gone, 

Will I never see him more.” 

To the musical reader who has adopted, or may feel disposed to adopt, the strongly 
asserted theory of Mr. Bunting as to the grand characteristic of Irish melody—a theory to 
which I have felt it necessary to express a qualified dissent in the Dissertation prefixed to 

this work_it may be proper to direct his attention to this melody as an example and by 

no means a solitary one—of an air essentially Irish in its construction as in its tone of feel¬ 
ing, in which such grand characteristic does not appear. I allude to the positive and em¬ 
phatic presence of the tone of the Submediant, or Major Sixth; of which Mr. Bunting thus 
speaks“ The feature which, in truth, distinguishes all Irish melody, whether proper to the 
defective bagpipe, or suited to the perfect harp, is not the negative omission ,, but the posi¬ 
tive and emphatic presence of a particular tone; and this tone is that of the Submediant, or 
Major Sixth,—in other words, the tone of E in the scale of G. This it is that stamps the 
true Scotic character (for we Irish are the original Scoti) on every bar of the air in which 
it occurs, so that the moment this tone is heard, we exclaim, ‘ That is an Irish melody. 
That such tone is indeed a characteristic one, both of Irish and Scottish melodies, I by no 
means deny; but I cannot concur with Mr. Bunting that it is an essential, or even the most 
characteristic feature of a true Irish melody. 
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cailfa a ci$e rtiom. €jn tel nf tjr t teat Mm. 

This air, which appears to me to be a very characteristic specimen of the true old Irish jig, 
is a very popular dance-tune in the counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, in all of which 
it is considered to be very ancient, and to have been originally used as a march. It is 
known amongst the Irish-speaking population of these counties, as the Cailin a tighe Mhoir , 
or, literally, the “ Girl of the Great Housebut in English it is called “ The Housekeeper.” 
The set of the air here given has been selected as the truest from a variety of versions of it 
obtained from those southern counties, and of which three have been communicated to me 
by Mr. Patrick Joyce, and one by the Rev. Father Walsh, the present kind-hearted old parish 
priest of Iveragh, in Kerry. Amongst these versions of the tune there are, however, no 
essential or important differences. 

As this tune is the first well-marked example which I have selected for publication of 
the dance-music of Ireland—a large class of our airs which has received from preceding col¬ 
lectors but a very small amount of attention, as if such airs were considered of little value, 
but which I think of equal interest to those of any other class of our melodies—it appears to 
me to be desirable that I should offer some remarks, not upon the antiquity of this class of 
music in Ireland, which will be found treated of in the preliminary Dissertation, but upon 
the various forms or subdivisions under which the innumerable airs of this class may be ar¬ 
ranged, and upon the characteristic features by which they are to be distinguished and de¬ 
nominated. I shall also, in connexion with a specimen of each subdivision or varied form 
of these tunes, offer some descriptive remarks upon the mode in which they were danced,— 
a subject not hitherto, as I believe, in any way illustrated, and which I should be unable to 
treat of, but for the kindness of Mr. Patrick Joyce, who has communicated to me his know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and whose words I shall in every instance use; for though his obser¬ 
vations, which have been formed on his intimacy with the dances of the Munster peasantry, 
are applied only to them, they are, as I have every reason to believe, equally applicable to 
the dances of the other provinces of Ireland. 

The dance music of Ireland may then be described as of several kinds, of which the 
principal are,—the common, or “double jig;” the “single jig;” the “hop jig;” the “reel;” 
the “ hornpipe;” “ set dances,” of different kinds; and various “ country dances.” Of these 
dances I shall at present only notice the common, or “ double jig,” of which the tune 
that follows is an example. 

The common, or “ double jig,” is a dance tune in six-eight time, usually consisting of 
two parts of eight measures each, each of these measures usually presenting two quaver 
triplets throughout the tune, and each part being always played twice. In these general 
features, this most common variety of our dance tunes only differs from the great majority 
of the old clan marches in the somewhat greater rapidity of time in which they are gene¬ 
rally performed; and I have already expressed my conviction, that very many of these 
common jigs were originally marches, and were anciently used for both purposes; but on 
this point the reader will find more in the preliminary Dissertation. 

“ The common, or ‘double’ jig,” as Mr. Joyce writes, “ is generally danced by either four 
or two persons, but the number is not limited. The dance to this, as well as to every 
other kind of dance-tune, consists of a succession of distinct movements called ‘ steps,’ each 
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of which is usually continued or repeated during either four or eight bars of the tune. Every 
step is danced at least twice in succession, first with the right foot, and after with the left. 
If the step extend to four bars, or measures, only, it is danced twice with each foot, in order 
to extend it over the whole of one part of the tune played twice. Every ‘ step’ has corres¬ 
ponding to it what is called its ‘ double step,’ or ‘ double,’ or ‘ doubling,’ that is, another 
similar step which extends to double the time of the former ; and in relation to this, the 
original on which the double is founded is called the ‘ single step.’ After a single step has 
been danced, it is ‘ doubled;’ that is, its double step is danced immediately after with right 
and left foot in succession. 

u A movement, or as it is called in Munster, a step, is always danced in one place,—a 
promenade round the room is never called a step. 

“All steps are formed by the combination of certain elementary movements, or opera¬ 
tions, which have got various names expressive of their character, such as ‘ grinding,’ 

‘ drumming,’ ‘ battering,’ ‘ shuffling,’ ‘ rising,’ ‘ sinking,’ ‘ heel and toe,’ &c. A few of the 
most important of these may be described. 

“ The dance of the jig always commences with what is called ‘ the rising step,’ in which 
first the right foot is raised pretty high from the floor, and thrown forward,—then the 
left,—and lastly the right; which three movements correspond with the first three bars of 
the tune, and the fourth bar is finished by either ‘grinding’ or ‘shuffling.’ Grinding is 
performed by striking the floor quickly and dexterously with the toes of each foot alter¬ 
nately, six times during a bar, corresponding with the six notes of the two triplets form¬ 
ing the bar, and requires much practice from the learner. Grinding, when performed with 
nailed shoes, is of all the dance steps by far the most wofully destructive to the floor—espe¬ 
cially if an earthen one. Instead of grinding, however, shuffling is often substituted, which 
latter is a lighter movement, and, as its name imports, is performed by giving each foot 
alternately a kind of light shuffling motion in front of the other. 

“ After the rising step follow various other steps of a light and skipping kind, and com¬ 
paratively easily performed, until a certain stage of the proceedings, when all the dancers 
move round the room, while one part of the tune is played, i. e., during the playing of six¬ 
teen bars. This movement is commonly called ‘ halving’ the jig, for it usually occurs about 
the middle of the dance; and the steps after it are generally of a very different kind from those 
used before. After halving comes the really hard work, when battering, drumming, and 
all the other contrivances for making the greatest possible quantity of noise, come into 
requisition. Battering is of several kinds, according to the kind of tune. In a jig it is called 
‘ double battering,’ or simply ‘ doubling.’ This is done by first leaning the whole weight 
of the body on one foot; the dancer then hops very slightly with that foot, and throws for¬ 
ward the other, drawing it back instantly again, and striking the floor with the ball of the 
foot twice,—once while moving it forward, and again when drawing it back. Thus the floor 
is struck three times, and these strokes must correspond with the three quavers forming one 
of the two triplets in a bar. Frequently this is done twice with one foot and twice with 
the other,—which corresponds with two musical bars,—and so on to the end of that part 
of the tune; but, generally, battering is intimately blended up with various other evolu¬ 
tions, and not continued for any length of time by itself. The term ‘ doubling’ has been 
applied to this kind of battering from the double stroke given by the foot that is thrown 
forward; and from this the jig in six-eight time came to be called the ‘ double jig.’ 
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“ In grinding and battering, the toes only are used. Drumming is performed by both 
toes and heels, and is, perhaps, the most noisy of all the operations in dancing. In drum- 
ming, also, the triplets of the jig are timed, and it is sometimes continued for a considerable 
time, but is more commonly united with other movements. 

“The movements I have described under the above names are only a very few out of the 
number of those in use, -the rest having either no names at all, or names which I never 
knew. No description can give an idea of the quickness, the dexterity and gracefulness, 
with which these various movements are performed by a good dancer; and notwithstanding 
their great variety and minute complication, scarcely a note in the music is allowed to pass 
without its corresponding stroke. There are few movements of the human body that re¬ 
quire so much skill, dexterity, and muscular action, all combined; and, for my part, I must 
confess that I have never seen any exhibition of manly activity that has given me such a 
sense of pleasure as a double jig danced by a good Munster dancer.” 

To the preceding remarks of Mr. Joyce I may add, that the jigs of this class are also 
popularly known, at least in Munster, by the appellation of Moinin (pron. Moneen) jigs,— 
a term derived from the word Moin , a bog, grassy sod, or green turf, and which, according 
to Mr. Curry, is also an ancient name for a sporting place, somewhat in the same sense as 
the English word “ turf” is now applied to a race-course: and hence the application of its 
diminutive, Moinin , to this kind of jig; because, at the fairs, races, hurling-matches, and 
other holiday assemblages, it was always danced on the choicest green spot, or Moinin , that 
could be selected in the neighbourhood. 
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Upeam? lioinsa airwm saw sun a. 3 mntili ratter jut® n ‘Maihn fflitjnmt a dim 

For the following beautiful air, as well as for the preceding, and many other melodies of 
equal value, I have to express my very grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Patrick Joyce, 
formerly of Glenasheen, in the county of Limerick, but now of Dublin,—one of the most 
zealous and judicious of the collectors of Irish music who have voluntarily given me their 
aid in the prosecution of this work. Like most of the airs in his collection, this tune was 
procured in Munster, and it very probably belongs to that still singularly musical province. 
It was learnt by Mr. Joyce from the singing of his brother, Mr. Michael Joyce of Glena¬ 
sheen, who had it from his father. Of the Irish song sung to it, Mr. Joyce says that his 
brother can now only remember the annexed fragment; but the subject of it was a com¬ 
parison drawn by a young man between two women, one of them old and ugly, but very 

rich,_possessed of large herds of cattle, and to whom he was importuned to get married,— 

the other, a young and blooming girl, but entirely fortuneless; and he contrasts the riches 
and ugliness of the former with the poverty and beauty of the latter, whom he finally de¬ 
termines to prefer. The fragment above alluded to is as follows:— 


Sedcc picic b6 bame, 5cm amapup, Seven score milchers, without doubt, 

******* **** **** 

Da peippeac capal bo cpeabcac, Twice six ploughing horses to plough with, 

Da peace picic bonn bpuimpiobn 65; Twice seven score young dun heifers ; 

t>’ peapp liompa airmip gari ^tma I would rather have a maiden without a gown 

hi a pmfpce bo pearnap caille cp6n. Than a stump of a fat, swarthy woman. 
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In reference to the construction of the preceding air, it should, perhaps, he observed, 
that it is one which characterizes, and is peculiar to, a large class of Gaelic melodies, and 
which may be described as airs in triple time, consisting of two strains, or parts, in each of 
which there are two sections, and in each of these, again, two extended or irregular phrases. 
Such melodies, therefore, when written in three-four time—with a view to enable the per¬ 
former to mark the time and accents more readily—as in the example above, will have the 
seemingly irregular number of twelve bars, or measures, in each part; whereas, if consi¬ 
dered as properly in six-four, or nine-eight time, the parts will consist of but four bars in 
each part, or eight in all,—as in the example of the well-known air of this class called Cailin 
deas g-cruidadh na mho, or “The pretty Girl milking the Cow,” which has been always so 
written. 

Further, with respect to the rhythm of melodies of this class, I may remark that the 
two phrases in each of their four sections consist in each of three accented, or emphatic 
notes, each of which is preceded and followed by an unaccented one, with this exception, 
that every second phrase closes upon the accented note ; or, using the terms of Grecian 
rhythm, the first phrase of each section consists of three amphibrachs, and the second of 
two amphibrachs and an Iambus. Hence it follows that the stanza suited to such melodies 
should consist of eight lines, corresponding to the eight phrases of the tune, the lines alter¬ 
nately containing nine and eight syllables, having their accents in accordance with those of 
the melody ; and as a very happy example of such metrical adaptation of English words to 
a melody of this class, I may instance Moore’s song, “ The Yalley lay smiling before me,” 
written for the Irish melody of Cailin deas g-cruidadh na mho, or “ The pretty Girl milking 
the Cow,” as above referred to. 

Lastly, I would remark, that it appears to me in the highest degree probable that it is 
to this class of the ancient Irish or Gaelic vocal melodies we should ascribe the origin of 
that class of our dance-tunes, in nine-eight time, popularly known in Munster by the name 
of “ Hop jigs.” Such dance-tunes,—as I have already stated in a preceding notice at 
page 19,—are certainly very peculiar to Ireland ; though I have found an interesting spe¬ 
cimen of a dance-tune, very similar in construction, in the Introduction to Wood’s recent 
valuable work, “The Dance Music of Scotland,” where it is given, amongst the examples of 
the old dance-tunes of continental countries, as a “ Song for dancing; of Sarlat, in the 
ancient province ofPerigord, now in the Department of Dordogne, in the south-west of 
France.” It is written in three-four time ; and as an interesting illustration of the preced¬ 
ing remarks, I have taken the liberty of inserting it here. 
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o ’5ecm aw ci$e, wa6 suamc esm. <D IFnmnn nf tire Inn®, is oat tljat fttaant! 

If we were disposed to take the widely spread popularity of an Irish tune as an evidence 
of its antiquity—and we believe that such an inference would, in most cases, he a correct 
one—the following air might be considered as of no recent origin; for it has long been a 
favourite in most, if not all, parts of Ireland. But, be that as it may, it is a melody of 
considerable interest, as well on account of its strongly marked Irish character, as of the 
uses to which it was applied by the peasantry of Ireland in troubled times. 

To those who have inconsiderately, if not flippantly, expressed an opinion that the 
melodies of Ireland are wanting in variety of character,—that they are tiresomely uniform 
in their expression of an unmanly despondency,—or, in more poetic phrase, that they are 
“ the music of a people who had lost their liberty,” and so forth—and such opinions are 
still very generally expressed—this air, as well as numberless others still preserved, may be 
cited in proof of the fallacy of such hasty assumption. It is true, indeed, that in this, as 
well as in most of our old lively tunes, whether vocal or instrumental in character, there is a 
blending of tones not in themselves mirthful or enlivening; for, as the poet Moore writes, 
“ Even in their liveliest strains we find some melancholy note intrude,—some minor Third 
or flat Seventh,—which throws its shade as it passes, and makes even mirth interesting.” 
But such tones are only like the judicious touches of dark colour in a bright picture, which, 
instead of darkening, serve to increase its brilliancy, while they add to its substance and 
vigour. 

Again. To those who value a national melody on account of the historical associations 
which may appertain to it, this air will possess an interest, independent of any intrinsic 
merit it may lay claim to, from the fact that it has been chosen by the "Whiteboys, and 
other illegal combinations of the southern peasantry, as their choral song and night march; 
and, to men of their temperament, a very inspiring march and song-tune it must have 
made. And hence, it naturally followed that this melody should have become the medium 
for the dissemination of a large amount of excitement to disaffection, in the shape of Irish 
ballad songs, more remarkable for the daring boldness of the feelings they expressed, than 
for the display of any metrical skill or poetic merit. 

Such rude ballads, however, are not without a certain degree of interest, as expressive 
of the popular mind during periods of its excitement, and their preservation would not be 
without value to the historian: but, unfortunately, they are now most difficult to be pro¬ 
cured, and particularly those which are the most worthy of preservation, namely, the bal¬ 
lads in the Irish language, which were never committed to print, and rarely even to manu¬ 
script,—so that they can now only be sought for in the dim and nearly forgotten traditions 
of the people. Of the many songs of this class which Mr. Curry heard in his youth, he 
has been only able to remember a few stanzas, and as they are all very much of the same 
character, the following one will suffice as an example:— 


Do cualapa pgdal a n-iap ’pa n-Oeap, 

§o paib Copcaig bd 06$ pd 06 ’gan mob, 
General Hoche ip a claoiOeam cinn 6ip, 
Q$ pdi&ceaC an p6ib Oo Bonaparte,— 
Cigup 6 ’bean an ci$e nac puaipe 6pm I 


I have heard news from the ~W est and the South, 
That Cork has been burned twice by the mob, 
General Hoche, with his gold-hilted sword, 
And he clearing the road for Bonaparte,— 
And, O woman of the house, is not that pleasant! 
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In a melody so generally known in most parts of Ireland, it might naturally he expected 
that there would exist a great variety of local forms, from amongst which it might he diffi¬ 
cult to select any one as the most pleasing or original, and such I have found to be the 
case. I have, therefore, chosen, as deserving of publication, two notations of the tune, pro¬ 
cured from different provinces of Ireland, which embody the most striking differences the 
melody assumes,—leaving it to the reader to determine their relative merits. The first of 
these settings may be regarded as the Munster version of the air, as it was noted from the 
singing of the Clare peasant, Teige Mac Mahon, and corroborated by that of Mr. Curry. 
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The setting which follows may be regarded as the Connaught form of the air. It was 
set in that province by a talented musician, the late Mr. William Ford, of Cork, during a tour— 
made for the purpose of collecting Irish melodies—in the western counties, in the years 
1846-7, and has been kindly communicated to me by my valued friend, Mr. John E. Pigot. 
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In connexion with the preceding air, I have yet a remark to offer relative to the pecu¬ 
liarity of its construction. This peculiarity—which it shares with a class of airs which may 
be considered as exceptional in their form, and of which this air is a good example—consists 
in the odd number of its sections, namely five; while, in the great mass of our tunes, the 
number is an even one, or, as usual, four: and I may add that such tunes are usually in 
common time, or that compound form of it having a six-eight measure. The cause of this 
peculiarity of structure will be at once obvious, namely, the necessity for a fifth section in 
airs composed for stanzas having a repetition of their fourth line, or a fifth added as a burden. 

Since the preceding notice was placed in the printer’s hands, I have accidentally disco¬ 
vered another Irish song, or rather fragment of one, which had been obviously 'written to 
this air, and which, though modern, I have much pleasure in adding to the other fragment 
already given, as exhibiting one of the better and abiding traits of the Irish peasant nature, 
in strong contrast to those partially acquired and temporary ones which had been superin¬ 
duced by untoward circumstances, happily not likely again to occur. I found it in an in¬ 
teresting little volume, entitled “Irish Popular Songs, with English Metrical Translations, 
&c., “ by [the late] Edward Walsh. Dublin: James M c Glashan. 1847.” I give his own 
metrical version of the song, which very well preserves the rhythm of the original. 


Gip maibm a riae poim gp6m 50 mob, 

Do beapcap an bbib ba maniiba cpuc; 

Sneacca a^up caop bf 05 caipmipc ’na p^bim 
’S a pean^a-copp pbim map gbip aip ppuc; 

’8 a cuiplemo cpoibe! cpbab fn gpuaim pin ope? 

bub bmne 511 1 caorti a bbil le pule 
Tld Oppeup bo I615 50 paon na coipc;— 

6f a paniap-pops pbib map cpiopcal na mbpaon 
Gip peamaip-glaip pbip poim gpbm 50 moc; 

’S a cuiple mo cpoibe! cpbabt an gpuaim pm ope? 


Before the sun rose at yester-dawn, 

I met a fair maid adown the lawn; 

The berry and snow to her cheek gave its glow, 
And her bosom was fair as the sailing swan— 
Then, pulse of my heart! what gloom is thine ? 

Her beautiful voice more hearts hath won 
Than Orpheus’ lyre of old had done ; 

Her ripe eyes of blue were crystals of dew, 

On the grass of the lawn before the sun— 

And, pulse of my heart! what gloom is thine ? 


SU15 emu so a muiRNiN lemh liom. lit jjm, <0 titer int. 

The following air is an example of a large class of old Irish melodies which, having but one 
strain, have not hitherto been deemed by collectors as worthy of notice. They are, how¬ 
ever, the only airs suited to the ancient Irish short ballad quatrain; and although, when in 
triple time, they usually present but four phrases in so many bars or measures, yet they 
often exhibit the characteristics of Irish melody quite as much as airs of greater length and 
variety. This tune was noted from the singing of Teige MacMahon—but the words are 
unfit for publication. The air should be repeated with greater force as a chorus. 
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Hume tniknnttra. 


For the following beautiful air I have to express my very grateful acknowledgment to Miss 
J. Ross, of N.-T.-Limavady, in the county of Londonderry—a lady who has made a large 
collection of the popular unpublished melodies of that county, which she has very kindly 
placed at my disposal, and which has added very considerably to the stock of tunes which I 
had previously acquired from that still very Irish county. I say still very Irish; for though 
it has been planted for more than two centuries by English and Scottish settlers, the old 
Irish race still forms the great majority of its peasant inhabitants; and there are few, if any, 
counties in which, with less foreign admixture, the ancient melodies of the country have 
been so extensively preserved. The name of the tune unfortunately was not ascertained 
by Miss Ross, who sent it to me with the simple remark that it was “ very old,” in the cor¬ 
rectness of which statement I have no hesitation in expressing my perfect concurrence. 
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toe cnlLiiwe. XintgJj 5Ultn. 

The following air—which is one of the class known by the name of reel—has been a very 
popular dance-tune in the county of Leitrim, in which, as may be inferred from its name, 
it most probably had its origin; and it was obtained, with other dance-tunes, from an itine¬ 
rant fiddler of that county. 





The reel-tune, as the national dance-music of Scotland, must be so familiar to the reader 
that any description of it may, perhaps, be deemed unnecessary; the features of the tune in 
Ireland being identical with those of the sister country. In both, the reel is a tune in com¬ 
mon time, consisting of two parts, of eight bars each, or—to speak more accurately—of four 
bars, which are twice played, but, usually, with some change in the melody on the repeti¬ 
tion, in the second part, of the two concluding measures: and in the reel of both countries, 
the bars usually present the same uniform succession of eight quavers—or semiquavers, if 
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written in two-four measure—in each bar throughout the tune. There is, however, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, this difference between the reel-tunes of Scotland and of Ireland, that while 
the former are, perhaps, more marked by a sunshine of mirthfulness, the latter have usually 
more melody and expression of sentiment. I may further state, that the Scottish variety 
of the reel, known by the name of Strathspey, the distinguishing peculiarity of which is the 
succession of long and short, or short and long notes, or, as it has been termed by Dr. Bur¬ 
ney, “ the check”—a peculiarity which, as I have been informed by intelligent Scottish gen¬ 
tlemen, was introduced into the Highlands by Gipsy fiddlers, and which has, unfortu¬ 
nately, as I conceive, been very generally extended to the lowland song-tunes—has not as 
yet found acceptance in Ireland; and I trust that our melodies may never be subjected to 
its corrupting influence. Further, it may he worthy of remark, that the reel, though now, 
and for a long time, regarded as the national dance of Scotland proper, was anciently known 
only to the Irish, and Hiherno-Scotic, or Highland people, and that it does not appear to 
have ever been common to, or adopted by, the Anglo-Saxon people of England, or the Cim- 
bric people of Wales. 

The reel, as danced in Scotland, is, as might be expected, essentially the same as it is 
danced in Ireland, and a very curious account of the former will be found in the Introduc¬ 
tion prefixed to Wood’s “Dance Music of Scotland.” There are, however, as it would 
appear, some distinguishing features in the reel-dance of Ireland, or at least in that of the 
Munster peasantry; and to those who take an interest in the history of the ancient customs 
and pastimes of the Scoto-Celtic race, the following remarks by Mr. Joyce on the reel, as 
danced by the peasantry of the counties of Limerick and Cork, will not appear to be wanting 
in value. 

“ The reel-dance is of several kinds, of which the most in use are, the eight-hand reel, 
and the common reel. 

“ The manner of dancing the common reel hears some resemblance to that of the jig, 
but in several respects they differ. In the jig the dancers remain stationary, and dance 
part after part consecutively without ceasing,—occasionally moving round the room for 
relaxation; but, in the reel, they dance only every alternate part,—moving round the room 
while the other parts are played. Thus, the first eight bars are danced,—the movement 
round the room, or promenade, occupies the next eight; and as this alternate succession 
continues usually to the end of the dance, the reel is, therefore, much less fatiguing than 
the jig. As in the latter also, the reel is ‘halved,’ and in a similar manner; and, as usual, 
the most difficult and fatiguing portion of the dance follows. 

“ The reel promenade is performed in this way : The dancer first steps forward with the 
right foot—the left immediately follows, but is not placed beyond the right, and the body 
leans on it for an instant, while the right foot is raised one or two inches off the floor, and 
let fall again with a slight sound, taking the weight of the body, and leaving the left free 
to be moved forward as the right was moved in the beginning. Thus the dancer steps for¬ 
ward with each foot alternately, and each step occupies half a bar, or four quavers. This 
movement is sometimes continued all round the room, and at other times is varied, in the 
middle of the promenade, with other movements. 

“ I may also observe that, in the reel, as well as in the different kinds of jig, the dance 
is not commenced immediately; there is always a preliminary movement that occupies one 
part of the tune,—sometimes two. The partners on first coming out stand side by side— 
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the woman to the left of the man—and generally allow the first part of the tune to he 
played without moving. They then, hand in hand, move, first forward and then back¬ 
wards, keeping strict time to the tune, and lastly separate to their respective places to 
commence the dance. The whole is concluded by a similar movement. 

“‘Battering,’as applied to a reel, is called ‘triple battering,’ or more commonly ‘thrib- 
bling.’ It differs, however, from the battering of the jig; the floor being struck four times, 
corresponding with the four quavers forming half a bar of common time, instead of three, as 
in the jig,—once by the foot on which the body leans, and three times by the foot thrown 
forward: and it is from this latter circumstance it derives its name. 

“ ‘Drumming,’ too, is employed in the reel, and is generally sounded in triplets, i.e., 
there are three strokes to correspond with two quavers. The dance of a common reel is 
always commenced with ‘ the side step,’ in which the dancers move lightly on tiptoe from 
left to right, and from right to left, alternately, during the first two or three parts of the 
tune. 

“ The eight-hand reel is, as its name indicates, danced by eight persons,—four men and 
four women. They first stand in a circle round the room, and then go through a regular 
series of complicated evolutions, somewhat like the figures of quadrilles, but much more 
animated, as all are continually in motion. In these movements there are regularly recur¬ 
ring pauses, during which the women stand still, while the men exercise themselves to 
their hearts’ content in ‘ thribbling,’ taking particular care, during these intervals, however 
short, never to allow a single bar or note of the music to go waste.” 

In connexion with the preceding notice, the following remarks by Mr. Joyce, though 
not strictly in accordance with the object of this work, so truly illustrate one of the inte¬ 
resting characteristics of the Irish race, that I cannot willi n gly deny myself the pleasure of 
subjoining them. 

“It is an object with the musician to procure the recurrence of the eight-hand reel as 
frequently as possible; for the men who dance it always pay him. After it is concluded, 
and a minute or two allowed for rest, four of the dancers—of whom two are women—stand 
up and dance a common reel, a jig, or a hop-jig, according to the choice of ‘the girls.’ 
These are followed by the other four. On first standing out after the eight-hand reel— 
which passes off without any immediate payment, this being reserved for the dance suc¬ 
ceeding—each man puts a piece of money into the hands of his partner, who hands it to 
the musician. This payment varies from a penny up to a shilling, but seldom goes above 
two pence; as the same person may have to pay several times during the same evening. 
The payment, however, of a shilling, or any large sum in the commencement, exempts the 
person from further charge. Among the poorer class of peasantry, each man pays one 
penny—seldom more—every time he dances a reel. The woman frequently increases the 
offering by an addition of her own; but this is an act of generosity from which, if she 
please, she may always exempt herself. 

“ The men of the Irish peasantry have a peculiar respect for the delicacy and modesty 
of the other sex; and their mode of paying the musician at a dance illustrates this feature 
of their character. The woman, after receiving the money from her partner, places it in 
the musician’s hand, generally unseen by the company, so that they remain in ignorance as 
to whether she has increased it or not. The men may pay if they choose at any parti¬ 
cular dance, but they must , in general, pay after every eight-hand reel, at the risk of being 
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considered shamelessly penurious,—unless in the case of a person paying a large sum in the 
commencement, or paying very frequently. And I may in this place remark that the pay- 
ments are all voluntary. 

“ The dance of the women is generally of a lighter and less fatiguing kind than that of 
the men: they seldom use battering, drumming, grinding, or any other of those heavier 
operations performed by the men. In this respect, however, there is a great difference be- 
tween the usage in the counties of Limerick and Cork,—as far at least as I have been able to 
observe. In Cork, the women endeavour to emulate the men in all the various and difficult 
movements, with few exceptions; while in Limerick, this, for a woman, is considered unbe¬ 
coming. I have seen them dance repeatedly in both counties, and were I to pronounce 
judgment, I should feel inclined to coincide with the opinion of the Limerick folk. My 
knowledge in this matter is, however, confined to a very limited extent of locality.” 


Ilign lit 


The air which follows is another ot the tunes which I noted at Rathcarrick House, near 
Sligo, in 1837, from the sweet singing of Biddy Monahan, a peasant woman of that county, 
of whom I have already spoken at page 7. Of the words sung to it—an Irish love song— 
I neglected to make a record; and, having forgotten the name by which, as she told me, the 
melody was known in her native county, I have never since been able to ascertain it. 
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lop Sig. 

For the following dance-tune I have, unfortunately, no name. I found it as I give it, in a 
valuable manuscript collection of the dance-tunes popular in Ireland about a century hack, 
and of which I made mention in a preceding notice. It is a pleasing specimen of the class 
of Irish jigs, in triple, or nine-eight time, known in Munster by the name of “ hop jig,” and 
also “ slip timeand, as I have already remarked, I consider such class of tunes as very 
peculiar to Ireland. I may further observe, that in such jigs we often find, instead of trip¬ 
lets, a succession of long and short, or crotchet and quaver, notes throughout the parts,—a 
peculiarity of structure which is also often found in the jigs in common, or six-eight , mea¬ 
sure, which are known by the name of “ single jigs.” 



In reference to the kind of dance adapted to this description of jig, Mr. Joyce writes as 
follows:— 

“ The dance of the hop jig is the most pleasing, airy, and graceful of all the Munster 
dances that have come under my observation. It is generally danced by four persons—of 
whom two are females—but the number is not limited. As in the reel, only the alternate 
parts of the tune are danced ; during the other parts the dancers move round the room. In 
the reel, however, this movement is little more than a mere walk, though performed in a 
systematic way; but in the hop jig the dancers skip lightly round, keeping perfect time 
with the music—which is played very quickly—and arrive in their respective places in time 
to commence the ‘ step’ to the next part of the tune. 

“ The ‘ steps’ of a hop jig are quite unlike those of any other dance,—they all consist of 
light and graceful skipping,—most exciting, and not at all so fatiguing as the steps of a reel 
or a double jig. In general the floor is struck, or rather, tipped lightly, three times during 
every bar of the tune; and from this description, the appropriateness of the names ‘ hop jig,’ 
and ‘ slip time,’ will be at once apparent. Occasionally, however, the heavier steps of the 
double jig dance are applied to this also; but from the greater quickness with which it is 
necessary to perform them, the exercise is excessively fatiguing.” 
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36bin tjn CatuiiB ml 

I have been unable to ascertain tbe original, or any other old Irish name, to the following 
air, though Mr. Curry acquaints me that, in his youth, he had heard more than one Irish 
song sung to it, but which he has now forgotten. I have therefore been obliged to apply to 
it the name of a very objectionable street ballad to which it was unhappily united, and 
which appears to have had a very extensive popularity in the Munster counties during "the 
latter half of the last century, and is still not wholly forgotten. The only notation, how- 
ever, which I have procured of the tune is that here given, which was set about forty years 
ago from a near connexion of my own, to whom I have already more than once alluded, 
and who had learned it long before from the poor woman named Betty Skillin. 
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The following air, with many others of equal beauty, was noted down about forty years 
ago from the singing of the late Mr. Joseph Hughes, of the Bank of Ireland, of whom 1 
have already made mention in a preceding notice; and it was learned by him in his boy¬ 
hood in his native county of Cavan, where it was sung to an English street ballad named as 
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above. I have no reason, however, to assume that the melody was peculiar to that or any 
other of the northern counties; for Mr. Curry acquaints me that he has often heard it sung 
in the counties of Clare and Limerick, to the same English song,—of which I have in vain 
endeavoured to procure a copy. 
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Gutter tjjB Unaii. 

The dance-tune which follows will serve as an example of that species of jig-tune, known, 
at least in Munster, by the term “ single jig.” Like the common or double jig, it is a tunc 
in six-eight time, and having eight bars, or measures, in each of its two parts. But it differs 
from the former in this, that the bars do not generally present, as in the double jig, a suc¬ 
cession of triplets, but rather of alternate long and short, or crotchet and quaver notes. 

“ The dance to this kind of jig-tune,” Mr. Joyce writes, “ is very like that to the double 
jig, but so modified as to suit four instead of six notes in each bar. Thus in ‘ grinding,’ the 
floor is struck only four times to the bar, instead of six times, as in the 4 double.’ 

“ ‘ Battering,’ as applied to this variety of jig, is called ‘ sipgle battering.’ The floor is 
struck only twice,—once by the foot on which the body leans, and once by the foot thrown 
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forward. And it is from the latter circumstance that the term 1 single’ has been applied 
to this kind of battering, and has thence been extended to designate the jig itself.” 

I found this tune in the old MS. volume of dance music of which I have already more 
than once spoken. 
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In a collection of national melodies which has been gathered together from so many sources, 
and in so many different ways, it will hardly be cause for surprise that, in numerous in¬ 
stances, I should have acquired tunes respecting the history or proper locality of which I 
could learn nothing,—and that I should often be unable even to ascertain the names by 
which they had been known. On the contrary, it should, perhaps, be considered rather a 
matter of wonder that, in connexion with such accidentally discovered vestiges of an ancient 
and peculiar race of people, whose characteristic traits have been so long subjected to all 
sorts of changing influences, we should still find remaining so much of a traditionary lore, 
having a tendency to diminish the darkness in which their origin was enveloped, and adding 
to the evidences which their own features, however altered by time, still exhibit, to indicate 
with certainty the locality, at least, to which they had indubitably belonged. With this 
latter evidence only, the reader must, therefore, at least for the present, be, in many in¬ 
stances, satisfied: and it may be hoped that the awakened interest which the exhibition of 
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such remains may excite in minds possessed of unappreciated traditionary knowledge con- 
nected with them, may lead, hereafter, to our acquirement of much matter with which they 
may be illustrated. 

That the following spirited air should be one of those as yet unidentified melodies to 
which I have above alluded, is a fact which I state with regret, though its own characters- 
tics wifi leave no doubt as to its Irish origin. It is one of the many fine tunes which, as I 
have already stated, were sent to me by Mr. James Fogarty, late a farmer at Tihroghney, 
in the county of Kilkenny. He states that the words which he had heard sung to it were a 
martial, or festive song, but that he believes they are now irrecoverably lost. The second 
part of the air was sung in chorus, accompanied by the beating of the singers’ feet,—a mode 
of giving effect to such movements, which some, at least, of my readers may remember to 
have been common amongst “ the gods,” at the Dublin Theatre, during the singing by Jack 
Johnstone of many of his exciting songs. 



ca Raftais anois a cailfw 515. jura? tjott km, mt| Util t fill? 

The very spirited and characteristic air which follows was given to me by Mr. P. Joyce, 
who learnt it in his native county of Limerick, where it is still a popular favourite. It is 
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now usually sung to an Irish song, supposed—but erroneously, as Mr. Curry believes—to 
have been written for it by the clever, but licentious Limerick poet of the middle of the last 
century, named Andrew Magrath, or, as he is better known, by the cognomen derived from 
his calling, the Mangaire Sugach , or Jolly Merchant or Pedlar. As a whole, this song is 
unfit for publication, but its first stanza may be given as an example of the rhythmical 
construction suited to the melody. 


Ca pabaip anoip a cailfn £15? 

Q trtfbaipc ma macaip liompa: 
’biop amuic ’pcnvoiftce ’pioc, 

a paippe ma paeb bea$ abpmp. 
Sing Tow-row-row , &c. 


Where have you been, my little girl ? 

My mother of me questioned: 

I was abroad this freezing night, 
Watching my bit of spinning. 

Sing Tow-row-row, &c. 



oecmpao ocmv $Rat> seal, ucc s^accim $lcm.—3'll mate tmj %m a SSrfHHt nf #lm 

The following is another, and, as I consider, a very beautiful example of that peculiarly 
Irish class of tunes on the construction of which I have already made some remarks at 
pp. 45 and 46, in connexion with the air entitled Cailin Ban , or “ The Fair Girl.” It is one 
of the many airs which, as I have stated in p. 40,1 noted down from the singing of the old 
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lady there alluded to, and which had been learnt by her, in her youth, from the poor woman 
Betty Skillin, of whom, also, some notice is given in the same place. The English words 
sung to it were those of a street ballad of the early part of the last century, and probably 
as the poetical thought in the first line would indicate—was a translation of an older Irish 
song; but neither I, nor the lady from whom I obtained the tune, can now remember more 
than that first line, which I have used as a name for the melody. 




#rnrrljing is tjjis Tvst. 

In connexion with the following air, I have only to observe, that it is one of the many ori¬ 
ginal melodies obtained from the wild, but beautiful shore of “ the kingdom of Kerry,” 
through the kindness of the Rev. Father Walsh, of Iveragh, and that I have reason to be¬ 
lieve it a tune peculiar to that still very Irish district. The name given to it—which is a 
translated one from the original Irish—indicates the character of the love-song to which it 
had been applied as an exponent. Like most of our finer airs, however, it is probable that 
this tune may have been known by various names derived from different songs adapted to 
it; and in the extensive collection of such airs formed by Mr. John E. Pigot, I find one 
named Qp maic an ouine ru, or, “ You are a good man,” which was obtained from the 
county of Cork, and which appears to be but a different version of this melody. 
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With regard to the following air, I have only to remark that it was obtained about forty 
years ago from the late Mr. J. Hughes, who had learnt it in the county of Cavan. 
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flaw aiikanina. 

I regret that I have been unable to ascertain the name of the very original and pleasing 
air which follows. It is one of the many fine tunes sent to me by Mr. James Fogarty, late 
of Tibroghney, in the county of Kilkenny, by whom it was learnt in his childhood, from 
the singing of his uncle and other old persons, in that place. The song sung to it was an 
Irish one, and, as he supposed, of a warlike or military character, but he had lost all re¬ 
membrance of it, and there were no persons remaining in the locality from whom it could 
be obtained. 



The following jig-tune was sent to me by Mr. James Fogarty, late of Tibroghney, in the 
county of Kilkenny, as a very ancient air, and a much admired one in that and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties. It is a good example of the class of dance-tunes termed “ single jigs,” and 
which are characterized by a pendulum or swinging movement: and it appears to be the more 
ancient or original form of the double-jig tune now so well known by the name of “ The 
Washerwoman,” and which, under that appellation, has been for at least a century a very 
popular dance-tune in Ireland. I regret to add, that I have not been able to ascertain the 
name of this older form of the tune. 
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b’pumis cu aitue ua paca cu roisi »Ri(m—4K* torilq knmtnt tjint pt wot sum Enstj. 


The following air—which I consider a very characteristic and ancient one—wa's first noted 
down about thirty years ago under circumstances which, at the time, made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon me. A gray-headed old man of most respectable appearance, -with an interesting 
ohild, his grand-daughter, were, on a wet day, singing it to obtain charity, while slowly 
passing along the centre of one of the streets at the north side of Dublin; and such was the 
power of their chanting—coupled, no doubt, with the interest which their appearance cre¬ 
ated in their favour—that, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, they were 
followed silently by a large crowd, who expressed their commiseration, as well as their 
gratitude for the pleasure given them, by an unusual outpouring of liberality. These 
strange singers were, as I ascertained, from the north of Ireland, and, as I subsequently 
found, their touching melody was a well-known one in the counties of Derry and Tyrone, 
if not, as probable, in the northern counties generally, for I find a version of it—very cor¬ 
rupt indeed—called “Cavan O’Reilly,” amongst the tunes collected by the late 'William 
Forde, and now in the possession of my friend Mr. J. E. Pigot. The setting of the air 
here given is, as I believe, a very correct one, for it has been verified by several others 
variously acquired, and particularly by one, obtained in 1837 from Paul M‘Closkey of the 
Bennada Glens, in the county of Derry, in which romantic, and very Irish, district it was 
then sung to an old Irish love-song, from the first line of which I have derived the name above 
given to it. As this melody does not appear to be known in the Munster counties, it may, 
perhaps, be fairly considered as one of an Ulster, if not, as possible, a Connaught origin. 
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seo hu leo. 


Id Srisji In\kh\. 


The following melody, together with the Irish song which accompanies it, were recently taken 
down from the singing of Mary Madden, a poor blind peasant woman from Limerick, now 
resident in Dublin; and both tune and words appear to me to possess a high degree of in¬ 
terest ; the tune, as a beautiful, and, as I believe, a very ancient example of that one of 
the three classes of music said to have been introduced into Ireland by that heroic or my¬ 
thological race called the Tuatha de Dananns, namely, the Suantraidhe , or sleep-disposing 
music; and the fairy legend embodied in the words, as preserving to us a valuable illustra¬ 
tion of the nature of the superstitions connected with the same mysterious race, and which, 
despite of every counteracting influence, have so long retained their hold on the belief of 
the people. Further, with reference to this air, I would observe that its strong affinity 
to the lullaby tunes of Hindostan and Persia will scarcely fail to strike the investigators of 
national melody; and connected as it thus is with a fairy legend, this affinity must be re¬ 
garded with interest by those who trace such superstitions to an Eastern origin. 
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1. 

Q bean bb cfop ap bpuac an c-ppocbm, 

8e6 hb le6, pe6 hb leb, 

Qn b-cui^eann cupa pac mo gbapbm, 

8e6 hb le6, ped hb le6, 

’Sgup bliabam ’pci Id ’mu ’puabaig mb bom’ geappbn, 
Se6 hb le6, ped hb led, 

’Sba pujab apceac mb a Liop an Cnocdm, 

8ed hb led, ped hb led. 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, 

8ed hd led, ped hd led, 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led. 

2 . 

’Seo b annpo mo ceag mbp maipeac, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Op lomba leann dp a^np leann pean ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Op lomba mil bufbe a$up chip beac ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Qp lomba pean bume ap a naps ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, &c. 

3 . 

Qp lomba buacaill cbl-bonn cap ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Gp lomba cailfn cdl-bmbe heap ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

7 Cd bb bean bbag a^ lomcap mac ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

’Cb an oipeab eile pe na n-aip ann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, &c. 

4 . 

Qbaip Ibm’ cbile ceacc a mapac, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

’San coinneall ciapac a 5-cpoibe a bebpnann, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Scian coipe bmbe ’cabaipc na Ibirh leip, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

’San capall copaig bo bualab ’pan m-bebpnam, 
Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, &c. 

5. 

On luib a buam ’cb a n-bopnp an leapa, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 
lTlap pdil pe Oia 50 pagamn leip a baile, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

"Nd map a b-ci^i pb pb’n cpbc pm, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

’<5o m-biabpa am bampfogam ap na mnb po, 

Sed hd led, ped hd led, 

Sed hfn, ped hfn, ped hfn, &c. 


1 . 

O woman below on the brink of the stream, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Do you understand the cause of my wailing ? 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

A year and this day I was whipt off my palfrey, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

And was carried into Lios-an-Chnocain , 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo. 

2 . 

Here is here my beautiful great-house, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Abundant is new ale there and old ale, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Abundant is yellow honey and bees’ wax there, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Many is the old man tightly bound there, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, &c. 

3 . 

Many is the curling brow 41-haired boy there, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Many is the yellow-haired comely girl there, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo. 

There are twelve women bearing sons there, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

And as many more are there besides them, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, &c. 

4 . 

Say to my husband to come to-morrow, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

With the wax candle in the centre of his palm, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

And in his hand bring a black-hafted knife, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

And beat the first horse out of the gap, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, &c. 

5 . 

To pluck the herb that’s in the door of the fort, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

With trust in God that I would go home with him, 
Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Or if he does not come within that time, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

That I will be queen over all these women, 

Sho hoo lo, sho hoo lo, 

Sho-heen, sho-heen, sho-heen, &c. 
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As a somewhat necessary illustration of the still existing superstitions detailed in the 
preceding legendary ballad, I have been favoured by Mr. Curry with a commentary, which, 
as coming from one who from his . childhood had the amplest opportunities of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with those superstitions, and the extent to which they were believed in, must be 
regarded as of great value. And although the subject may be considered as not strictly in 
accordance with the primary purpose of this work, I trust that few of my readers will object 
to my securing in this place remarks of so much interest,—and more particularly as they 
tend to prove not only the antiquity of the poem, but the probably still greater antiquity 
of the hushaby melody to which the poem had been adapted. 

I give Mr. Curry’s observations in his own words:— 

“ The preceding rare and remarkable poem contains, I am bold to say, more of authentic 
fairy fact and doctrine than, with some few exceptions, has been ever before published in 
Ireland. The incident here clearly narrated was believed, at all times, to be of frequent 
occurrence. It was for the last sixteen hundred years, at least, and is still, as firmly be¬ 
lieved in as any other fact in the history of this country, that the Tuatha de Dananns, after 
their overthrow by the Milesians, had gone to reside in their hills and ancient forts, or in 
their dwellings in lakes and rivers—that they were in possession of a mortal immortality— 
and that they had the power to carry off from this visible world men and women in a living 
state, but sometimes under the semblance of death. The persons taken off were generally 
beautiful infants, wanted for those in the hills who had no children, fine young women, 
before marriage, and often on the day of marriage, for the young men of the hills who had 
been invisibly feasting on their growing beauties—perhaps from childhood;—young men 
in the same way for the languishing damsels of fairyland;—fresh, well-looking nurses for 
their nurseries. The usual mode of abduction was by throwing the object into a sudden 
fit or trance, and substituting in its place an old man or woman, or sickly child, as the case 
might require; but apparently there was no exchange. At other times the object died to 
all appearance, and was buried in the usual way; but people generally guessed whether it 
was a real death or not. In other cases the person was whipt off the brink of a river, lake, 
or the sea, by a gust of wind, and apparently drowned and lost, but had only been taken 
down to some noble mansion and plain, over which the water was but a transparent atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“ They had also the power of inflicting corporal punishment and prostration of energy 
of body and mind on the mortal objects of their hatred or jealousy; and this was generally 
done by fairy women to remarkable men whom they had not been able to carry off. 

“ The poem tells its own story fully and clearly. The allusions to the luxuries of the 
fairy mansion carry it back to a period anterior to the general use of the more modern in¬ 
ventions of wine and whiskey, &c. Now whiskey, or Uisge Beatha , is known to have been 
commonly used in Ireland for three hundred years; and if it had been an ordinary luxury 
at the time of writing this poem, there can be no doubt that it would be included in the 
list of good things of fairydom. 

“ It may be further observed, that the poem is not written in the language of the poets 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, and that there is not one corrupt word or Angli¬ 
cism in it, defects from which very few Irish poems of "the last two hundred years are free. 
The abducted person in this poem seems to have been a married woman, and a nurse. She 
also appears to have been snatched off her horse, probably under the semblance of a fall and 
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death; and that her rank was respectable is shown by her having ridden her own palfrey. 
She sees from within Lios-a- Chnocain, or the Fort of the Hillock, a woman, probably 
a neighbour, standing on the brink of a stream which passes by the fort, and in the 
intervals of her Seo hu leo , or hushaby, for her new nurseling, she contrives to convey to 
the listener her wishes line after line to the end of each stanza, and then, in order to gain 
time for further thought, and see if she was still unobserved within, she finishes with a more 
prolonged and endearing Seo hu leo , addressed to her infant. 

“The old men tied in fetters, in the second stanza, are men who had been formerly 
carried off in the prime of life, but were kept to be substituted for other young men when 
carried off from their young wives or friends. 

“ The bit of wax candle which her husband was to carry securely in the palm of his 
hand was—in more modern times—a candle blessed on Candlemas-day, and with which no 
house in Ireland was unprovided. The black-hafted knife was the only formidable mortal 
weapon in fairy warfare—a single thrust or stab from it was fatal; but a second rendered 
the first one harmless. As an illustration of this belief, I may mention that there is an old 
fort on the brink of the little ford of Bel-Atha, between Kilkee and Dunbeg, on the wes- 
tern coast of the county of Clare, where some years ago a large stone still remained on the 
northern side of the ford, which for ages had been looked upon with awe and reverence by 
the people of all that country, as the seat of Cailleach Bheil Atha, or the Hag of Belatha, 
although the hag herself had disappeared many score years before. Her custom was to 
take her seat on this stone after nightfall, and to watch the men who crossed the ford, and 
when she found a man to her taste to jump on him, clasp him in her arms, and whip him 
into the fort; so that few wished to pass the spot at a late hour. It happened that a gen¬ 
tleman of the powerful Mac Mahon family of Carrigaholt Castle, on the Lower Shannon, 
was riding home late one night from the northern parts of the country, and, impelled by 
urgent business, or by a spirit of daring, he rode up rapidly to the ford, saw the hag, 
and thought by the fleetness of his steed to spring past her; but, just as he entered the ford, 
the hag sprang up behind him on the horse, and clasped him around in her arms. He 
pulled out of his left-hand waistcoat pocket, with his right hand, his black-hafted knife, and 
plunged it into her left side behind him. Uappamjj ip pcn£ dpip—‘Draw and plunge 
again,’ said the hag. Mac Mahon, however, neither answered nor drew his knife, but rode 
on, and immediately the hag fell off the horse and disappeared. Mac Mahon rode to the 
nearest house, told his story, and remained there for the rest of the night, and at daylight 
next morning returned with several persons of the neighbourhood to the ford, where 
they found the black-hafted knife stuck in a small lump of jelly, resembling what the pea¬ 
santry call a fallen star. 1 here is a small cave in the inside of the wall, or mound of the 
ford, which is believed to have been the hag’s prison. I was in it, but not as a prisoner, in 
the year 1820. The hag never appeared since, and her request to Mac Mahon remains, I 
believe, still a common saying in that country—Uappainj; ip paij apip map a Dubaipc 
Cailleac bheal-Clra—'‘ Draw and thrust again, as the Hag of Bel-Atha said.’ 

The use of the black-hafted knife in our poem appears to have been to strike the lead¬ 
ing hoise of the womans fairy chariot when going out through the gap or door of the fort 
the next day, by which the magic veil which concealed her would be destroyed; and the 
possession of the herb which grew at the door of the fort was to guard her from all future 
attempts at her recapture. Her urgent request for an immediate release was in accordance 
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with the belief that fairy captives are redeemable within a year and a day, but after that 
they are lost for ever. 

“ The belief in fairy influence, and in the ordinary means of counteracting it by the 
agency of herb-men and herb-women, was not confined to the votaries of one form of Chris¬ 
tianity. I remember when Father Matthew Molony, parish priest of Moyarta and Kilbal- 
lyowen, was drowned in crossing on horseback at Bealbunadh , the inlet of Oystercove, or 
Skeagh, on the lower Shannon, Clare side, about three miles below Kilrush, his mother, and 
his brothers, who were sensible and ivell-informed men, continued not only for a year and a 
day, but for seven years, to put in action all the available anti-fairy force of the whole pro¬ 
vince of Munster for his recovery, and this with a confidence that was sickening to my father 
and mother, who were the only people I ever knew in that country who were total unbelievers 
in such doctrines. It is hardly necessary to say that poor Father Molony never came back. 
About the same time (say 1812), Mr. William O’Donnell, a very fine, popular man, and a 
black Protestant, was drowned in the same place. I was, as a boy, at his funeral at the old 
church of Kilferagh, and I do not believe that there was among the hundreds of Protestant s 
and Catholics that followed him, with deep sorrow, to the grave, one person, excepting the 
Rev. Irvine Whitly, his parish minister, my father, and myself and brothers, who did not be¬ 
lieve he was carried off by the fairies, and entertain hopes of his recovery. The identical 
means used by the Molonys were used by the O’Donnells, and of course had the same re¬ 
sults ; but the belief remained. 

“ The popular belief in the abduction of fine healthy young women to become fairy 
nurses, which is the subject of this little poem, is so well known that it scarcely requires an 
illustration; yet, as an example of the tenacity with which the Irish peasantry still cling 
to this superstition, I may relate an occurrence which came within my own knowledge, 
though it has been already given to the public in Mr. Wilde’s ‘Popular Superstitions of 
the Irish Peasantry.’ I well remember that in the year 1818, Mary, the wife of Daniel 
Kelly, a bouncing, full, auburn-haired, snow-white-skinned woman, about twenty-eight years 
of age, died suddenly on a summer’s day, while in the act of cutting cabbages in her garden. 
Great was the consternation throughout the entire parish of Moyarta, in the south-west of 
Clare, at this sad event, the more particularly as several persons, who were in a westerly 
direction from her at the time, declared that they had seen and felt a violent gust of wind 
pass by and through them in the exact direction of Kelly’s house, carrying with it all the 
dust and straws, &c., which came in its way. This confirmed the husband and friends of 
the deceased in their impression that she had been carried off to nurse for the fairies. Im¬ 
mediately Mary Quinn, alias ‘ The Pet’ (Maire an Pheata ), and Margaret M‘Inerheny, alias 
‘ Black Peg,’ two famous fairy women in the neighbourhood, were called in, who, for three 
days and three nights, kept up a constant but unavailing assault on a neighbouring fort, or 
rath, for the recovery of the abducted woman. But at the end of that time it was found 
that the body, or what in their belief appeared to be the body, of Mary Kelly, could not be 
any longer kept over ground, wherefore it was placed in the grave, but still with a total 
unbelief of its identity. Her bereaved husband and her brothers watched her grave day 
and night for three weeks after; and then they opened it, in the full conviction of finding 
only a birch broom, a log of wood, or the skeleton of some deformed monster, in it. In this, 
however—I need scarcely add—they were grievously mistaken; for they found in it only 
what they had placed there, but in a much more advanced state of decomposition.” 
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€)t Iktrt. 

This very characteristic air is one of the many interesting tunes sent to me, during the last 
year, by Miss Jane Ross, of Newtown-Limavady, in the county of Derry, and which were 
collected by that lady in that and the adjacent counties. The melody is most probably a 
northern one. 



3 mn Inn'll n 

For the following beautiful air, I have to acknowledge myself indebted to the kindness of 
my valued friend Miss Holden, the youngest surviving daughter of the eminent composer 
of military music, the late Mr. Smollet Holden. The melody was noted down, from the 
singing of a servant girl, by Miss Holden’s sister, the late Mrs. Joseph Hughes—a lady 
whose virtues and varied attainments can never be forgotten by those who had the happi¬ 
ness to enjoy her friendship. 

I regret that I have been unable to ascertain the older Irish name of this fine melody, 
and trust that it may hereafter be discovered. The name given above is that of an English 
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irry, 
y is 


Pela 



street ballad which had been sung to it, and which, from the number of copies of it that I 
have seen, would appear to have been very popular—at least in Dublin—towards the close 
of the last century; for such copies usually bear the imprint of the great Dublin ballad- 
monger, Bartle Corcoran. Like most songs of its class—though, in its ideas, less than usually 
objectionable—it makes but slight pretensions to poetic merit. It assumes to be the song 
of a slighted maiden, who, however, does not abandon herself to despair, as some maidens 
foolishly do, but takes the matter very wisely, as shown in the concluding stanza, which, as 
well as the first two, I venture to reprint. 


I once lov’d a boy, and a bonny, bonny boy, 
Who’d come and go at my request; 

I lov’d him so well, and so very very well, 
That I built him a bower in my breast— 
In my breast, 

That I built him a bower in my breast. 


I once lov’d a boy, and a bonny, bonny boy, 
And a boy that I thought was my own; 
But he loves another girl better than me, 
And has taken his flight and is gone— 
And is gone, 

And has taken his flight and is gone. 
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The girl that has taken my own boriny boy, 
Let her make of him all that she can, 

For whether he loves me or he loves me not, 
I’ll walk with my love now and then— 
Now and then, 

I’ll walk with my love now and then. 
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Jftgljt, itnft Sng Re mitji gra. 

The name of the following air is common to several tunes of a similar character, and indi¬ 
cates the purpose to which they were applied, namely, as farewell dance, or march-tunes, 
played on the breaking up of festive meetings; and I believe that this is, or, perhaps, was, 
the tune commonly played on such occasions in the province of Connaught. It was noted 
in the summer of 1839, from the playing of the Galway piper, Patrick Coneely, by whom 
it was considered to be a pipe march-tune of the olden time. The tune commonly used on 
such festive occasions, in the province of Leinster, and known by the same name, will be 
given during the progress of this work. 
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I have not been able to find any older or other name for the following air than that above 
given, which is the name of a street ballad that was sung to it, and which was very popu¬ 
lar in Dublin during the early part of the present century. The melody, though pleasing 
an woithy of preservation, is not very Irish in its character; being rather of a class which 
would term Anglo-Irish, and, in this instance, probably not very old. 
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The following dance-tune—which is of the class known in Munster by the term hop-jig— 
was given to me by Mr. James Fogarty, late of Tibroghney, in the county of Kilkenny. 
It is, no doubt, a Munster tune, and, in the opinion of Mr. Fogarty, “ a grand old jig.” 
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forlorn Virgin. 

This truly characteristic air—which I believe to be very ancient—was set in the summer 
of 1839, from the singing of Anne Buckley, a poor woman, the wife of a tailor, who had 
been horn, and was then living, in that curious suburban village of Galway commonly known 
as the Claddagh , or sea-shore, and which is almost wholly inhabited by fishermen and their 
famihes. To a collector of our melodies, this poor woman—who was no less remarkable 
for her intelligence and matronly beauty than for her musical perceptions and fine vocal 
powers—was a rare treasure to fall in with; for her memory was richly stored with little- 
known, and, perhaps, local airs, which she sang with a rarely to be heard sweetness and 
truthfulness; and it is to the accident of my meeting with her that I owe the acquisition of 
some of the best airs which it may be in my power to preserve in the present work. I add, 
with regret, that I neglected to obtain the words which she sang to this air— v ainly trust¬ 
ing that I should have an opportunity of doing so on some future occasion. 




maiLeo Le' R 6, is imbo Nerca a Iprniing-mljd Im 

As I have already remarked in a preceding notice—p. 26—of the numerous classes of airs 
into which the ancient music of Ireland may be divided, there are, perhaps, in an historical 
point of view as exhibiting the universal love for melody which characterized the Gaelic 
race none of a higher interest than those short and simple airs which were invented and 
employed to lighten their various employments, and which, in a general way, may be de¬ 
signated as song-tunes of occupation. From the number of melodies of this class which - 
even jet remains, it would appear certain that there was no sort of occupation or labour, 
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whether indoor or outdoor,—save such as was of too noisy a nature to allow of it,—that 
the use of song was not resorted to, as a sustainer of the spirits, and a lightener of the toil. 
And perhaps it is not too much to aver that such was the purpose for which that inestima¬ 
ble gift of the Omnipotent—the sense of melody—was granted to man. Of the airs of this 
class, whistled or sung by the ploughmen while labouring in the fields, I have already given 
a few specimens. They are of a plaintive and solemn character, suited to the quietness and 
solitariness of such an occupation. I have now to give a place to one or two airs of a 
lighter and more mirthful kind—specimens of the sort of tunes usually sung by the girls 
and women while engaged at their cheerful indoor occupation of spinning, &c. Of such 
tunes, three very interesting specimens have been already given to the public in Mr. Bun¬ 
ting’s last published volume of “ The Ancient Music of Ireland;” and as that gentleman 
has only given as his authority for those airs the name of a “Miss Murphy, Dublin, 1839,” 
I am glad to have it in my power to verify his statement, and to add to its distinctness, as 
to the locality from which they were derived, by now stating, from my own knowledge, 
that the person so named was a young girl from the county of Mayo, then in the service of 
a lady in Dublin. Mr. Bunting, who ranked these airs amongst those of the second class 
in point of antiquity, states that such tunes are known in Ireland by the name of Loobeens ; 
and in reference to them he writes as follows:— 

“ The Loobeen is a peculiar species of chaunt, having a well marked time, and a fre¬ 
quently recurring chorus or catch-word. It is sung at merry-makings and assemblages of 
the young women, when they meet at ‘spinnings’ or ‘quiltings,’ and is accompanied by ex¬ 
temporaneous verses, of which each singer successively furnishes a line. The intervention 
of the chorus after each line gives time for the preparation of the succeeding one by the next 
singer, and thus the Loobeen goes round, until the chain of song is completed. Hence its 
name, signifying literally ‘ the link tune.’ Of course there is a great variety of words, 
and these usually of a ludicrous character, such as might be expected from the crambo 
verses of rustics. The airs themselves bear all the appearance of antiquity.”—p. 98. 

To the above descriptive notice I have, in a general way, nothing to object. But to 
Mr. Bunting’s statement that tunes of this class are known in Ireland by the name of Loo¬ 
beens, I have to remark, that the two best Irish scholars in the country, my friends Dr. 
O’Donovan and Mr. Curry, consider this statement as wholly erroneous. They state that 
the word Loobeen , or, properly, Luibin , which is a diminutive of the word Lub , a loop, &c., 
and figuratively, cunning, craft, &c., is only known in Ireland as signifying a handsome 
woman, that is, one having fine curled or ringleted hair, or as signifying a crafty person. 
And certainly no authority could be adduced for the somewhat strained figurative meaning 
which Mr. Bunting has assigned to it. But the word Luibin , as applied to signify a hand¬ 
some woman, is of common occurrence in Irish songs; and as some particular spinning* 
wheel song may, therefore, have been so called from its frequent recurrence in it, Mr. 
Bunting may, possibly, have supposed the term to apply to such tunes generally. But 
however this may be, it would appear certain that if the term were ever understood as a 
name for spinning-wheel tunes, such use of the word must have been very local. 

Tunes of this class are also, as might be expected, very common in the Scottish isles and 
Highlands, where they are known by the name of Luinigs , or properly, Luinniochs , signify- 
x ing cheerful chorus music; and by this term also it is certain that they were anciently 
known in Ireland. And they form a very considerable portion of the Rev. Patrick 
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M°Donald’s collection of Highland vocal airs published in 1781, and are thus spoken of in the 
preface to that work:—“ A considerable number of the airs contained in this first division 
are what the country people call Luinigs, and are sung when a number of persons are as¬ 
sembled either at work or for recreation. They are generally short: their measure is regu¬ 
lar, and the cadences are distinctly marked. Many of them are chorus songs. Particular 
parts of the tune are allotted to the principal singer, who expresses the significant words: 
the other parts are sung in chorus by the whole company present. These pieces being simple 
and airy, are easily remembered, and have probably been accurately preserved.” 

I must say, however, that the Highland Luinigs , as published, seem to me very inferior, 
in point of melody, to those of Ireland,—very possibly from their being unskilfully noted; 
for I have myself found that the Highland airs, as sung by the people, were, generally, far 
superior in beauty to any publications of them hitherto produced; and though, very proba¬ 
bly, in a general way, the Highland melodies may not have been so well preserved as the 
Irish, I cannot but retain on my mind an impression that they have not, as yet, had full 
justice done to them. But, be this as it may, the account given by Mr. M°Donald of the 
Highland Luinigs is equally applicable to the Irish tunes of the same class; and, in con¬ 
nexion with the following specimen, I am enabled, by Mr. Curry, to give an accurate exam¬ 
ple of the manner in which the words were adapted to them. The tune itself was noted 
down from the singing both of Mr. Curry and Teige Mac Mahon. And I should observe 
that the air is also known, in Clare, by the name of Lura, Lura , no da Lura. 



As a preface to the extemporaneous words sung to this tune in the county of Clare, Mr. 
Curry writes as follows:— 

It will be seen from the discussion on the wordplanxty at p. 13 of this volume, that it 
was of old, as it continues to be still, the practice of the Irish peasant girls to come together 
in groups when engaged in the preparation of wool and flax for the loom, either for domes¬ 
tic purposes or for sale. Sometimes the group consisted of the daughters of the house, and 
neighbouring poorer girls, who were engaged for hire at—say in 1816—three pence a day 
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each. Sometimes it was the Comhar , or reciprocal co-operation of the daughters of two or 
more neighbouring families; but, in all cases, the work—particularly wool-spinning—was 
carried on with an accompaniment of singing. Sometimes the girls sang, in turn, a popular 
song; but more generally they sang, two at a time, extemporaneous verses to peculiar airs, to 
none of which I ever heard songs or verses of any other kind. The following is the most 
popular of some four or five specimens of those airs and verses, as sung in the county of 
Clare. It will be seen that the words of the lines beginning ‘ Mallo lero’ have no definite 
signification, but are merely musical accented sounds—something like ‘High diddle diddle,’ 
and serve simply as starting and resting points for the dialogue. 

“ The first girl here starts the song, as it were, out of a reverie, and as if giving unconscious 
expression to a deep internal feeling—she has ‘ traversed the wood when day was breaking.’ 
What for? The cause is well understood, and interpreted by the second girl, who is quite 
well acquainted with the direction of the first girl’s inclinations, but designedly mentions a 
name that she knows will not be accepted, for the purpose of making a line to the verse, 
and sometimes of gratifying a small bit of secret spleen against the person proposed, 
whom, it will be seen, she takes good care to praise as a husband worthy of the pettish girl 
who rejects him. The first girl begins again, and, since the ice has been broken, requests 
her companion to find for her the man she really loves, and this being always done, she ac¬ 
cepts him, and so the verse ends with the usual prayer from the second girl for their 
happy union. 

“The second girl’s turn comes now, and she, without any reserve, calls on the first to go 
westwards and eastwards, and find her lover for her. Here a nice spring of pride and 
jealousy is most delicately touched by the first girl, who proposes to her companion a man 
on whom she knows her to have had some fruitless design; and thus she brings out two 
secrets as to the state of O’Flaherty’s mind, or heart, which the second girl had taken pains 
to be acquainted with, namely, that it was unfavourable to herself, and favourable to 
Johanna O’Kelly—facts not known to any other girl present, unless Johanna O’Kelly herself 
happened to be of the number, which was often the case. So far the two secrets are out, to 
the great satisfaction of all present, the second girl excepted; but she has her revenge in 
her proud rejection of the advice to contest the hand of a man whom she admits to be 
worthy, but whose equal, at least, she can find in the grove of young men about her. 

“ And thus the song, the wit, and the fun, go on among the girls, two at a time, until 
they have all played their part, to their own great pleasure, as well as to the pleasure, or 
displeasure, of the group of young men who are present—generally at night work—accord¬ 
ing as they find themselves accepted or rejected by their laughing tormentors.” 


TT)aile6ldp6, ip fm b6 ndp6, 

Siubail md an coill le h-eipge an lad muid, 
TTlaile6 lop 6, ip fm b6 Mn. 

TT)aile6 ldp6, ip fm b6 ndp6, 

Clp Seaan 6 Ceapbuill a cug c (5 an pdim pm, 
TTlafle6 ldp6, ip fm b6 bdn. 

mailed ldp6, ip fm b6 ndp< 5 , 

5 ab ap a com ip e a cpeabab na h-6ipeann, 
TT)aile6 Idpd, ip fm b6 ban. 


Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

I traversed the wood when day was breaking, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

For John O’Carroll you wandered so early, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

With gads begirt, let him plough through Erinn, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 
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TTlaile6 I6p6, ip fm b6 n6p6, 

Q coice ^an riituneaft bf bo paic 60 66ile arm, 
TTlaile6 I6p6, ip fm b6 bdn. 

TTIail06 I6p6, ip fm b6 n6p6, 

Qp cuma liom, pdg 6 , paig mo gpd 6 pdin bam, 
mailed I 6 p 6 , ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Ibpd, ip fm bd nbpd, 

Comdp d mabagdin 501b ip bf pdig leip, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed lepd, ip fm bd ndpd, 

J^abaim ip goipim ip 50 maipib md mo bdile, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Idpd, ip fm bd ndpd, 

8aip na piap n’ap gabaib pib d ceile, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Idpd, ip fm bd ndpd, 

5 Q ib piap, 501b amap, a^up paig mo gpab pdm bam, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Idpo, ip fm bd ndpd, 

Domnall d piaicbeapeaig 501b ip bi pdig leip, 
mailed lepd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed lepd, ip fm bd ndpd, 

Siobdn ni Ceallaig bo buailpeab pan m-bdl me, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Idpd, ip fm bd ndpd, 
map pid an peap, d na lei$ Id d, 
mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 

mailed Idpd, ip fm bd ndpd, 

Nf’l cpann annpa coill na pagamn a leicdibe, 

mailed Idpd, ip fm bd bdn. 


Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

You mannerless girl, he’s your match for a husband, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

I care not,—leave off,—get me my own love, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

Thomas O’Maddigan, take and be pleased with, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

I take and hail, and may I well wear my husband, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

To the east or the west may you never be parted, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

Go westward, go eastward, and find me my own love, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

Donnell O’Flaherty take and be pleased with, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

It’s Joan O’Kelly that would strike me in the face, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

If the man is worth it, don’t let her take him, 
Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 

Mallo lero, and eembo nero, 

There is no tree in the wood that I could not find 
its equal, 

Mallo lero, and eembo bawn. 


siM biMM bubbctRO. <| ipiuning-injiKl €ddp. 

The following air is another and, in point of melody, a more pleasing specimen of the Irish 
spinning-wheel tunes; but I regret to add that I am unable to give any notice of the words 
sung to it, which, however, were, no doubt, of a somewhat similar nature to those given in 
connexion with the air preceding. The tune was taken down, in the summer of 1839, at 
the Galway Claddagh, from the singing of Anne Buckley,—of whom I have already spo¬ 
ken,—accompanied, in chorus, by most of the young girls inhabiting that singular locality. 
It is also, as I subsequently found, a popular spinning-wheel tune in the county of Clare, 
and is, very probably, such in the other western counties. 
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Norca an Cuil omRa. gm nf tjjt Slmkr lair. 

The following beautiful and, as I believe, very ancient melody, appears to have been a very 
generally admired one—at least throughout the Munster counties—for, under different 
names derived from various songs written to it, I have obtained sets of it from several 
southern localities: and as such sets of a traditionally preserved melody, however simi¬ 
lar in rhythm and general structure, almost necessarily present a diversity in their ca¬ 
dences and phrases, I have deemed it desirable to select from amongst them two settings 
in which such diversities are most strikingly exhibited. Of these two settings, that which 
immediately follows, and which I am disposed to consider the better, as well as the 
simpler one, has been copied from a manuscript book of Irish tunes, written in 1785 by 
Mr. Patrick 0 Neill, a respectable farmer on the Bessborough estate, and of which book, as 
well as of several others of the same kind, I was allowed the use for the present work, 
through the kindness of Mr. William R. Blackett, of Ballyne, in the county of Kilkenny. 

I should observe that the name given to this set of the melody in the O’Neill MS. was 
Pearla an chuil omra , or “ The Pearl of the amber Hair;” but as I have found the air to be 
more generally known as Nora an clmil omra, I have thought it best to adopt it. 
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Of the old love-song which has given its prevailing name to this melody, three stanzas, 
with metrical translations by the late Mr. Edward Lawson, have been printed by Mr. Har- 
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diman in his “ Irish Minstrelsy,” and these have been again printed in the “ Irish Popular 
Songs,” &c., by the late Edward Walsh. But, as Mr. Curry assures me, of these stanzas, 
the first and second only properly belong to the old song—the third being a fragment of a 
different one; and even in the former there are some corruptions which are injurious to 
their character. The true reading of these stanzas, according to Mr. Curry, should be as 
follows:— 


a ’’N6pa an ctjil 6mpa, 

’86 ma bp6n-pa nd pdabaim, 
Ldrh a cup pdb’ ceann-pa, 

"N6 ap bpollac bo I6mcm, 

Qp cti b’pds mo ceann-pa, 

55an tinpa ap bic cdille, 

’850 n-6al6mn cap cumn leac, 
G pdin gil b’a b-p6abpamn. 


O Nora of the amber hair, 

It is my grief that I cannot 
Put my arm under your head, 

Or over thy bosom’s vesture; 

It is thou that hast left my head 
Without a single ounce of sense, 

And I would fly over the waves with thee, 
O my fair loved one, if I could. 


G valentine 6poi6e na pdipce, 

56 50 n-bedpnaip liom bpdas, 

Ip $up geall cd m 6 p6pab, 

5an pe6iplm5 bo ppp6i6, 

Do pidbalpamn an bpflcc p6riiac, 
lp nt bptibpamn an pdap; 

Ip 50 m-buaib ptg na n-bfll leac, 
G Itiibfn na 5-cpaob. 


O my heart-loved valentine, 

Tho’ to me thou hast told a falsehood, 

And that thou hast promised to marry me, 
Without a farthing of any kind of fortune, 

I would tread the dew before thee, 

And would not press down the grass; 

And may the King of all creation speed thee, 
Thou of the branching ringlets. 


The set of this air which follows was also obtained from the county of Kilkenny, having 
been sent to me by Mr. James Fogarty from Tibroghney, together with a stanza of the song 
which had been sung to it in that district, and of which, unfortunately, it was all that he 
could remember. This song Mr. Fogarty describes as “a pensive song or lament of one 
who was forced to leave home and the object of his affection:” and he adds—“I only re¬ 
member a few verses which I think very good poetry. It is said to be more than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years old; but the age of the air is beyond any reach of tradition.” The 
verses above alluded to, and which form a stanza, have been, as I have found, more accu¬ 
rately remembered by Mr. Curry, whose recollection of them I gladly insert as a specimen 
of the older and now rarely to be recovered Irish love-song: and I have no doubt that the 
superior harmony of the language, and adaptation of rhythm to the melody, which this 
stanza exhibits as compared with the words of the later song, will dispose the Irish reader 
to regret that I have only the means of preserving this fragment. 


Ndc aoibmn bo na h-6intne 
O’eipgeann 50 h-dpb, 

Ip ctjiplin^eann le 661 le 
Gp aon cpaoib amdm; 

"NT map pm bo 661mm 
lp mo cdab mfle spd6, 

Gcc ap paba 6 na cdile, 
6fop dp n-6ipge $ac Id. 


How happy for the little birds 
That rise up on high, 

And alight then together 
On the one single branch: 

It is not so that I do 

And my hundred thousand times loved one, 
But it is far from each other 
We arise every day. 


Between the set of the air already given and that which follows, the musical reader will 
hardly fail to perceive an important difference, namely, the omission in the latter of the 
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interval of the fourth of the diatonic scale, while in the former it appears as an emphatic 
note, and—together with the more frequent recurrence of the flat seventh—adds conside* 
rably to the Irish character of the air. 
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Besides the fragments above given of Irish love-songs to this air, there has been also a 
song written to it by another Munster poet, which has been preserved in its entirety. It is 
the production of a poet of the last century, named Joseph Roberts, and is called Eeidh 
chnoc mna Sighe , or “ The Benshee’s smooth Hillbut as it has been very correctly printed, 
with a harmonious metrical translation by the late James Clarence Mangan, in the “ Poets 
and Poetry of Munster,”—a very interesting little work edited and published by John O’Daly, 
of Anglesea-street, Dublin,—it will not be necessary that I should insert in this work more 
than a stanza of it as a specimen, with, however, a literal prose translation. 


Gp pat>a m 6 05 sluapacc 
Gp cuaipips mo gpdb, 

Gp puaib glearmca buba uaigneac, 
Gm pua^ab le pdn ; 

G cuaipips nf b-puapup, 

56 sup cuapcaigeap a Idn, 

O Caipeal 50 Cuabrhumam, 
lp 50 bpuac geal na TTldig. 


Long am I wandering 
In search of my love, 

Through dark, lonely valleys 
I am driven to roam; 

No account have I found of her, 
Though far have I searched, 
From Cashel to Thomond, 

And the banks of fair Maige. 


I 


should further notice that a set of this melody—differing a good deal from those which 
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I have selected for publication—will also be found in Mr. O’Daly’s volume, and immediately 
following the words of Roberts’s song written to it; but, by some strange mistake, it is given 
as the air Bean dubh an ghleanna , and in connexion with the words of the old song so 
called, to which it could not, by any possibility, be sung. The true melody of Bean dubh 
an ghleanna properly Moll ,, or Poll dubh an ghleanna—is very well known, and has been 
given by Bunting in the earliest volume of his publications of Irish melodies, and will be 
familiar to most readers as the air to which Moore wrote the first of his Irish songs, 44 Go 
where Glory waits thee.” 


SM (Tinnte tn mu fSnhfaf; nr, lainrat fnr (tonlir. 

The following air, with several others hitherto unpublished, was given to me, more than 
forty years ago, by a young friend named O’Sullivan, who was then a medical student in 
Dublin, and who, having subsequently obtained an appointment in the army, left Ireland, 
and, as I fear, never returned. Of this, as well as of most of the other airs so given to me 
by Dr. O’Sullivan, I have only to state that they were learnt by him during his boyhood in 
the county of Kerry, of which he was a native. 
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'% Itrat. 

The following dance-tune,—which is, or rather was, a very popular one in Munster, and 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Patrick Joyce,—belongs to the class of dance-tunes com¬ 
monly known by the term “ set dances.” Such tunes may have a general character in 
common with those of any of the other classes of dance-tunes, as the double jig, reel, or 
hornpipe, hut are usually distinguished by some inequality in the length of their parts, or 
some other irregularity of structure, which necessarily requires a particular dance to be 
appropriated to each of them, and which is never danced to any other tune. Thus, as will 
be seen in the present tune,—which has essentially the hornpipe character,—while the first 
part presents the usual number of eight measures, the second has the unusual number of 
twelve. And hence the dance for such a tune was called a “ set” for it, or “ the set” of it. Set 
dances—as Mr. Joyce informs me—were generally, but not always, danced by one person. 
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rois seal Ou5. 


$ju foir-skiimE^ Mark-jmxrtit %m. 


In the entire range of Irish melodies, there is, perhaps, scarcely one of more widely-spread 
popularity amongst the Irish peasantry than the air called Rois geal dubh , and sometimes 
Roisin dubh, the first signifying the “Fair, or white-skinned, black-haired Rose,” and the se¬ 
cond the “Black-haired little Rose.” But though the air, as I conceive, is one of great beauty, 
it probably owes at least as much of its celebrity to the old love-song associated with it, as to 
the excellence of the tune itself; for I find this song—in the province of Connaught more 
particularly—as often, if not oftener, united to a different and, as I think, an inferior air. 
I should observe, however, that this different air is usually known as the Roisin dubh , while 
on the other hand the air now presented to the reader is as usually known as the Rois geal 
dubh. And it appears to me that such adaptations of the same words to different melodies 
affords a strong evidence that the tunes are of an antiquity anterior to the words. Of the 
air commonly known as the Roisin dubh , two settings have been given by Bunting in his 
last publication; and I shall probably give another setting myself in the course of this 
work. That this latter air is, as it is generally deemed to be by the people, a very ancient 
one, I see no reason to doubt; and that it is so, to the extent of a considerable antiquity, we 
have evidence in the fact that this tune is essentially the same (though more ancient in its 
structure) as the very popular melody called “ Margaret Roche,” to which a song had been 
written on a lady of that name, who was executed in Ennis for the murder of her husband 
some time in the seventeenth century. 


The air usually known by the name of Rois geal dubh is, I am satisfied, at least equally 
ancient; and, as a tune generally known throughout Ireland, I cannot but wonder that it 
should not hitherto have found a place in any of the published collections of our music. 
Two sets of it have, however, been recently printed in Mr. O’Daly’s “ Poets and Poetry of 
Munster,”—but they have obviously been noted from the playing of some piper or fiddler, 
and are wanting in Irish vocal character. In both these settings the air is written as if in 
the Minor mode; and I have several MS. settings of it similarly noted. But I have never 
heard it sung so, at least strictly; and though to some ears it might seem more pleasing in 
that mode, I am of opinion that it is in the Major mode only that its character can be truly 
rendered. Of the various settings of this melody which I possess, I have therefore chosen 
one written in that mode, and which best agrees with my own impression of the air, as I 
have heard it sung. This setting of it was obtained from Mr. Fogarty, late of Tibroghney, 
who, in the memorandum which accompanied it, calls it the tune of a sweet and celebrated 
old love-song, and adds an expression of deep regret that he could find no copy of that song 
in his neighbourhood, or amongst the “old stock of the country,” from whom he had often 
sought for it, but sought in vain. 

Of the old Irish song which gave the name of Rois geal dubh , or Roisin dubh , to this and 
other tunes, two versions have been printed, one in Mr. Hardiman’s “ Irish Minstrelsy,” 
with a very free metrical translation by the late Thomas Furlong, and the other in Mr. 
O’Daly’s “ Poets and Poetry of Munster,” with an almost equally free translation by the late 
J. Clarence Mangan. These versions differ very much from each other, and Mr. Curry as¬ 
sures me that they are equally corrupted by interpolations from other songs, with a view 
to give them a political bearing, and to convert poor Roisin dubh into an allegorical perso- 
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nification of unhappy Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. Heaven knows we have political 
lyrics enough—both allegorical and palpable—without adding to their number the older 
genuine love-songs of the country, of which we have too few remaining; and that this old 
song has been so tampered with will be perfectly obvious, on a perusal of the following 
genuine fragmentary verses, with which I have been favoured by Mr. Curry:— 


1 . 

Gcd litintrub ap na epiu6a, 

G5UP ce6 ap na cnuic; 

Gcd ppaoc ap na pleibce, 
lp nf h-iongnab pm; 

Do caopspuinn an cp6an nunp 
le plaops an uig, 

Dd b-p6at)am beio p6ib leac, 

G P6ip geal bub. 

2 . 

G gpdb seal, nd bfob cdp opc 
Dp6 ’nap eipig bum; 

’Cdit> bpdmpe bumn cap pdile, 
’Sup a b-cpiall cap mmp; 
beib bo pdpbbn 6 pdpa, 

Na P6ma agumn, 

Ip cbab pldince a b pfon Spdmeab 
Dom R6ip geal bub. 

3 . 

Do pibbalpamn an ltltimam leac, 
Ip bapp sac cnuic, 

TTlap ptiil Y50 b-pagamn pdn uaic, 
Ip cdipbeap puilc; 

G cpaob cbrripa, a bbbaipc liom 
So paib sptfb 050c bam, 

’Gp cb plbp na m-ban mtimce, 

TTlo "Roip seal bub. 


1 . 

There’s black grief on the plains, 

And a mist on the hills; 

There is fury on the mountains, 

And that is no wonder; 

I would empty out the wild ocean 
With the shell of an egg, 

If I could but be at peace with thee, 

My Rois geal dubh. 

2 . 

O my loved one, be not gloomy 
For what has happened to thee; 

We have friends beyond the sea, 

And they’re returning o’er the tide ; 

Thy pardon from the Pope 
Of Rome we shall have, 

And a hundred healths in Spanish wine 
To my Rois geal dubh. 

3 . 

I would travel all Munster with thee, 

And the top of each hill, 

In the hope to gain thy favour, 

And a happy share in thy love ; 

O sweet branch, who hast told me 
That thou hadst love for me, 

Thou art the flower of accomplished women, 
My Rois geal dubh. 


That the above stanzas are a portion—if not the whole—of a genuine love-song, written 
upon some real incident which occurred to persons of respectable station, there can, I think, 
be little doubt; and it is to be regretted that all knowledge of the occasion of its being 
written, and the period of its composition, are now, it is to be feared, irrecoverably lost. 

As Mr. Curry observes — u It will be seen that the subject of these verses is love, but a 
love the course of which evidently ran with more than ordinary unsmoothness. It would 
appear indeed it does appear—that the love was mutual, but that it was indulged under 
some difficulties caused either by consanguinity or religion. The parties must have been 
within the forbidden degrees of relationship, or the woman restrained by particular vows. 
Cases of both kinds are to be found in our history, and have been, for a long time at least, 
dependent on a Papal dispensation for their final issue. And the allusion to this fact here 
is so clear that it requires no argument to prove it.” 

As usual with most of our finer melodies, this one of Hois geal dubh has, as it appears, 
been adapted to many other songs, as well in English as in Irish, besides that older one 
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from which it has derived its best known name; but of these songs I have only obtained a 
copy of one, which has been commonly sung in the Munster counties. It is a peasant love- 
song, in English, and would hardly be worthy of notice but for its first stanza, which is 
clearly the work of a different hand from that of the writer of the rest. This stanza, how¬ 
ever, as will be seen below, is but a different, and probably less correct version of the well- 
known English nursery song on the cuckoo, published by Chambers, in his “Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland,” and by Halliwell, in his “ Nursery Rhymes of England.” 


The cuckoo’s a fine bird, English Version.—“ The cuckoo’s a fine bird. 


She sings as she flies; 

She brings us new tidings, 

And tells us no lies. 

She sucks pretty flowers 
To make her voice clear; 

And the more she sings “ Cuckoo !’’ 
Sweet summer draws near. 


He sings as he flies; 

He brings us good tidings, 

He tells us no lies. 

He sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear; 
And when he sings 6 Cuckoo!’ 
The summei is near/ 




I have found that the above old melody is also now known in the counties of Kerry, 
Clare, and Limerick, by the name “ Ct 015 -pip £poi 6 e c 6 pai£,” or “0 brave, generous young 
man,” a name derived, as Mr. Curry informs me, from a popular song, written about the 
year 1806, by Mary Harman, of Ardfert, a beautiful and intelligent girl of a respectable 
but reduced family. In this song she assigns her reasons for refusing to elope with a lover 
and expresses, in pleasing language, her horror of any immoral or disreputable conduct. 
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lir Patrick IMlra's Hlarrjr. 

I found the following old march tune, many years since, in a MS. music book, written 
about the middle of the last century. It is obviously a bagpipe tune, and is a good speci¬ 
men of the kind of march music prevalent in Ireland during the civil wars of the seven¬ 
teenth century, but which, in its general character, if not in its age, was probably of a much 
earlier antiquity; as all the distinguished families had from an indefinitely remote time 
some march-tune peculiar to themselves. 
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I am unable to determine, with any certainty, who the Sir Patrick Bellew was whose 
name has been connected with this old tune. The name Patrick has long been a common 
one in that noble Anglo-Norman family in Ireland ; but the only Patrick amongst them, 
during the seventeenth century, whom I have found entitled to the knightly prefix, Sir, was 
Sir Patrick Bellew, of Bellew Mount, or Barmeath, in the county of Louth, from whom the 
present Patrick Lord Bellew descends. This Sir Patrick was the son of Sir John Bellew, 
knight, of Willystown, in the same county, who was the son of Patrick Bellew, of Lisrane 
and Willystown, who, again, was the son of John, second son of Sir John, of Bellewstown, 
the ancestor of the Lords Bellew now extinct. Sir Patrick, who was an adherent of King 
James the Second, was advanced, through the interest of the Earl of Tirconnell, to the rank 
of a baronet in April, 1687. But he does not appear to have taken part, or served in any 
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military capacity, in the war which so soon after followed his elevation, and his estates were 
not confiscated,—so that it is very unlikely that his was the name connected with this tune. 
Looking earlier, however, into the history of the family, we find a Patrick, who was the 
grandson of Sir John Bellew of Bellewstown, by his third son, Richard, of Verdanstown; and 
to this Patrick I think the name of the march may, with the largest amount of probability, 
be assigned; for he was a captain of the forces raised in the county of Louth for the Confe¬ 
derate Catholics during the civil war of 1641, and was one of those excepted from pardon 
for life and estate by Cromwell’s Act of Parliament for the settlement of Ireland, passed in 
August, 1652, by which he lost an estate of between five and six thousand acres. It is true, 
I have not found that he was ever knighted, but such fact is not impossible; and, at all 
events, it was a popular usage amongst the Irish to apply to men of rank titles which 
had been borne by their ancestors. 
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When I gave the following air to be put in type, I had no idea that there could be any 
doubt of its being, what its characteristics strongly indicate, a genuine Irish one. But 
though I have recently found that our right to it may be somewhat questionable, and 
though I feel it but fair to make this acknowledgment, I do not consider the proofs of its 
foreign origin sufficiently conclusive to require me to exclude it from a place in this work,— 
and the more particularly as, though it should appear that its origin was not Irish, it would 
still be interesting, and perhaps instructive, as an example of the changes which a national 
melody may assume—so as almost to obliterate its original character—on its adoption by 
another people who had a native music differing from it in style and feeling. 

This melody has long been a very popular one in the southern and midland counties of 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, and Kilkenny, from most of which I have obtained 
settings of it; and certainly the people of those counties have now no notion that its Irish 
origin can be doubted. In all those districts it is now generally known by the name of 
w Nancy the pride of the East" or “ West” as in some localities—a name derived from the 
burden of a ballad song in English, which was very popular about the close of the last cen¬ 
tury. But, as Mr. Curry acquaints me, in MS. copies of some older Irish songs, and, par¬ 
ticularly, in all the copies which have come under his notice, of a well-written elegy, by the 
Irish poet John O’Toomey, on the death, in 1754, of his brother bard John Mac Donnell 
Claragh , he cannot remember one in which it is not set down as to be sung to th efonn Al- 
banach , or Scottish tune, called “ The Banks of the Tweedand, as it is to the air here 
published that he has heard all those older songs sung, he supposes that this tune must be 
the form Albanacli just spoken of, and, therefore, not Irish. 

The fact thus made known to me by Mr. Curry, necessarily led me, at once, to such an 
investigation of authorities as appeared likely to throw light upon the question; and I soon 
ascertained that there was a tune named “The Banks of the Tweed,” which, as far as I know, 
first appeared in “Johnson’s Musical Museum,” Edinb. 1787. But on a comparison of this 
air with our “ Nancy the pride of the East,” I found they had nothing whatsoever in com¬ 
mon ; and further, that we had the high authority of Robert Burns that the tune given by 
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Johnson was not Scottish, hut the “attempt of an English composer to imitate the Scottish 
manner. Vide Burns Works, Eighth Edition, vol. v. London, 1814. A comparison, 
however, of our air with the old and beautiful Scottish melody called “ Tweedside,” led to 
a very different result, as the two airs were found to be so perfectly similar, in their general 
construction and rhythm, that verses written for the one would be equally suited to the 
other. It was found also that, in the first bar of the second strain, there is a similarity of 
melody in both airs; but this is the only melodic agreement which they exhibit, and the 
candid musical reader will judge for himself how far this perfect similarity in construction, 
and partial agreement in melody, will authorize the conclusion that our air is a corruption of, 
or founded on, the Scottish one. Without, however, being conscious of any prejudice to bias 
m y judgment, and actuated solely by a desire to elicit the truth, I cannot hesitate to de¬ 
clare that I do not see any sufficient grounds to warrant such a conclusion; and, moreover, 
I am strongly of opinion that such similarity in the construction of the two airs—if not 
Avholly accidental—would rather make it probable that “Nancy the pride of the East” was 
the parent of Tweedside, than that the Scottish air was the parent of it; for the construc¬ 
tion found in these airs is the same as that to which I have adverted in p. 53 , as one pecu¬ 
liar to a large class of Irish and Highland melodies; and I may now add that, on a recent 
examination of Woods “Songs of Scotland,” so ably edited by Mr. George Farquhar Graham, 
and which is the latest collection published of Scottish music, I have found, in the whole 
collection, but five airs so constructed, and of these Mr. Graham acknowledges one, “ Leezie 
Lindsay,” to be a Gaelic melody, and a second, “Queen Mary’s Lament,” to be a modern com¬ 
position, thus reducing the number to three, and of these three I shall hereafter prove one 
to be unquestionably Irish. 

Seeing, then, that tunes of this construction constitute a very numerous class common 
to Ireland and the Gaelic Highlands, while, on the contrary, scarcely a well-authenticated 
example of an air so constructed can be found amongst the melodies of England, Wales, or 
the Scottish Lowlands, the inference would appear to be unavoidable that the air called 
“Tweedside,” however modified by modern musical refinement, had most probably a 
Highland, if not an Irish, origin—or was derived from a melody common to both coun¬ 
tries. It is true, indeed, there is authority to prove that “ Tweedside” was knoAvn in Scot¬ 
land in the early part of the last century; but the Leyden MS. in which it appears, and 
which proves this, proves nothing more; as that MS. is not confined to Scottish tunes, and 
has in it tunes of undoubted Irish origin. And though it may be conceded, as possible, 
that Toomey’s elegiac song on the death of Mac Donnell Claragh, adverted to by Mr. Curry’ 
may have been originally Avritten to the Scottish “Tweedside,” it is in the highest degree 
improbable that the peasantry of so large a portion of Ireland could have become familia- 
rized Avith it, or if such did happen—that they should all have adopted a form of the me¬ 
lody which retains scarcely a vestige of the features of that beautiful air. 

Amongst the various settings of our Irish melody, which I have obtained from various 
parts of Ireland, there is a more than usual agreement. The most graceful, however, of 
those settings is that here presented to the reader, and Avhich Avas‘ communicated to me by 
Mr. Fogarty, of Tibroghney, in the county of Kilkenny. In the memorandum which ac¬ 
companied it, he describes the air as “ a very ancient love-song, the words of Avhich are 
most beautiful, and as being also “ mixed with patriotism or politics—complaining that he 
[the lover] will fly to France or Spain, and never return.” He adds—“ There was, or is, an 
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English translation of this song to the air, and called ‘Nancy the pride of the East.’” I 
regret that I have been unable to procure a copy either of the original Irish song or of the 
translation of it to which Mr. Fogarty alludes. 
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Many other songs, as well in English as in Irish, appear to have been adapted to this 
air by the Munster poets, and, as usual, such songs have given names to it, knowp, ih pro¬ 
portion to their popularity. Of these songs, the most celebrated is the Irish .one called Ar 
Erinn ni ’neosainn ce hi , or, “For Ireland I would not tell who she is.^This song has been 
printed, with a metrical translation, in the “ Irish Popular Songs,” by the late Mr. Edward 
Walsh ; and, in reference to it, he makes the following statement, in a note:—“ The author 
of this beautiful love-song is unknown, but it would seem that he was a native of the county 
Kerry, as this is the most popular song in that part of Munster. Tradition attributes it to 
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a young man who fell violently in love with the affianced bride of his own brother.” Tra¬ 
dition, however, is often found to be a cloak for fanciful inventions; and Mr. Curry, who 
has long known this song, and the general opinion of the peasantry as to its origin, ac¬ 
quaints me that its author was not a young lover of his brother’s affianced bride, but an old 
schoolmaster of the county of Kerry, named Finneen, or Florence, Scannell,—and that it was 
written about forty years ago upon some imaginary Beauty, for the purpose of exciting the 
curiosity and hostility of contemporary bards. Amongst the English street-ballads written 
to this air, one, of which Mr. Curry has favoured me with a copy, would appear to have 
been suggested by, if it did not itself suggest, the Irish song just alluded to. It is not worth 
pi’inting in extenso , but I venture to give a couple of stanzas of it as an illustration. 

i.i....: __ ii '. 

It happened one morning in May, 

As the flowers sweet odour disclosed, 
Through Milltown I happened to stray, 
Where the goddess of beauty reposed. 

Her shape was exquisitely rare, 

When under a green shady tree, 

To mention her name I’ll forbear, 

But style her sweet Storeen ma chree. 


I am a disconsolate rake, 

That spent my estate most free, 

In frantic and frolicksome freaks 
’Mongst the fair sex of ev’ry degree. 
I was never subdued by a maid, 

Nor ever intended to be, 

Till Cupid my poor heart betrayed, 
And her captive I now must be. 


Another Irish song to this melody will be found in Mr. O’Daly’s “ Poets and Poetry of 
Munster it is written in praise of 


“ The spreading Lee that, like an island fayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood,” 

by a Munster poet named Eogan, or Owen (the small-fingered) Mac Carthy, and is not 
wanting in beauty. Mr. O’Daly has also given in the same work a setting of the melody ; 
but, though it is quite similar in its rhythmical and general construction to the air now pub¬ 
lished, yet, being written in the Minor mode, it has consequently a far deeper expression of 
sadness, and has in other respects so little resemblance, that the identity of the two airs 
may possibly be questioned. 


last iatarfoag Jtigljt as 3 lag in mg $r&. 

The following air, which was given to me by my friend Mr. James M. O’Reilly, now of 
Rathmines, was learnt by that gentleman in the county of Carlow, where, as well as in 
some of the adjacent counties, it was commonly sung to a street-ballad, the first line of 
which I have adopted as a name for the air, having been unable to ascertain its true one. 

The words of this ballad, though rude, are less objectionable than usual in songs of its 
class; and as a historical memorial of one of the latest of the agrarian combinations which 
for so long a period disturbed so many parts of Ireland, its preservation may, perhaps, be 
desirable,—and the more particularly as it indicates the objects for which such combination 
was formed, and points out the localities in which it was most active. The association to 
which I allude was that known by the appellation of Carders,—a name derived, as Mr. Crof- 
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ton Croker informs us, “from their inhuman practice of inflicting punishment on the naked 
back with the wool card;” and their objects appear to have been confined to “ the punish- 
ment of informers, or those who took or let lands at a high rent.” Such, at least, are the 
objects named by themselves in the following song:— 

Last Saturday night as I lay in my bed, 

The neighbours came to me, and this ’twas they said: 

Are you Captain Lusty ?—I answered them—no! 

Are you Captain Carder ?—Indeed I am so. 

Get up Captain Carder, and look thro’ your glass, 

And see all your merry men just as they pass; 

The clothing they wear, ’tis rare to be seen, 

With their Liberty jackets bound over with green. 

Success to Moll Hayden, and long may she reign, 

For instead of cold water, she gave us pure cream, 

To put strength in our bodies, and speed in our feet, 

And make us be able to whale the black sheep . 

Here’s luck to Kilkenny, and sweet Ballyroan,— 

As for Timahoe town, we may call it our own; 

In Timahoe town we may march up and down, 

And at Billy Dunne’s corner we’ll make them lie down. 

Success to the Whitefeet—there’s few of them here; 

We’ll toast their good health in both whiskey and beer; 

And long may they reign over country and town, 

For they are the boys that keep land-jobbers doum ! 
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Situft /m{ ; nr, Ermrintor tjp fnst-sl rum. 

During the palmy days of the Dublin street ballad-singers,—when their calling was not 
only a lawful or permitted, but even a somewhat respectable and lucrative one,—the fol¬ 
lowing air was, for a considerable time, one that might be heard warbled, daily and nightly, 
in every thickly inhabited and very Irish part of the city. I allude to a period, looking 
backwards at least forty years, when I first heard this and many other airs which became 
fixed in my memory,—little thinking, at the time, that the task should ever devolve on me 
of thus endeavouring to rescue them from oblivion. In subsequent years, however, I found 
that the melodies periodically employed to give circulation to the new ballads of the day, 
were those of which the merits had been long tested in the service; and that, under various 
names, they had usually travelled from the provinces to the metropolis, to do duty for a 
while, and then be forgotten. And so it has been with this air, which was sung to a street- 
ballad called “David Foy,” or, “Remember the Pease-straw,” and of which I have been 
unable to find a copy in Dublin; but the melody is still a well-known one, at least in some 
of the Connaught counties, from which, most probably, it originally emanated. 

It will be seen that in this air there is a departure from the ordinary construction ob¬ 
servable in melodies of its class,—namely, that of its four sections, the third one is not, as 
usual, a repetition, however modified, of the second, or preceding one. 
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dfahtaf, d). 

The following melody appears to have been a very popular dance-tune during the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the last century; hut, as its plaintive sentiment would suggest, it 
is most probably formed from some vocal air of an earlier age in slower time, and it is still 
used by the Pipers as an Andante theme for variations. A setting of the air, as a dance- 
tune, has been already printed in O’FarrelTs “Pocket Companion for the Irish or Union 
Pipes;” but that now given—which has been copied from one in the old MS. book of dance- 
tunes already often referred to—is, I think, a better as well as an older one. 
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The following beautiful, and, as I believe, very old melody, is one of a considerable col¬ 
lection of unpublished airs, made in the county of "Wexford by Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, of 
Enniscorthy, the whole of which he has very kindly placed at my disposal. It is to my 
friend, Mr. Curry, however, that I am indebted for the old Irish name which I have given 
to this melody; this name being the first line of a very ancient love-song which Mr. Curry 
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had always heard sung to it in the county of Clare, but of which, unfortunately, he cannot 
now remember perfectly more than the following half stanza :— 


Od t>-c6ibin 50 cdbac, 

Q m-beic bpup^ap b6’$e 
Ip cailfn 65 heap 

Le cabaipo amac ; 
Dob’ easla rh6p liom 
J5up bidlcab $e6bainn; 
TTlap nac e6l b6ib 

TTla piwipeap ceapc. 


If I should go to a clown, 
Who had a herd of cows 
And a pretty young girl 
To give away; 

It is much I fear 
That ’tis a refusal I’d get; 
Because they know not 
My right descent. 


The air was only known to Mr. Fitzgerald as one of several tunes of the same class 
which have been popularly sung in the county of Wexford to a peasant ballad, com¬ 
memorative of the insurrectionary conflicts of ’98 in that county. Of this ballad Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald has obtained for me a copy; but though it may have some value in a historical point 
of view, it has no merit, either of thought or expression, that could make it desirable to 
give even a portion of it in this work. 

It will be perceived that this tune belongs to that most peculiarly Irish class of our 
melodies which I have ventured to term “narrative,” and which I have attempted to analyze, 
in connexion with a tune of the same class—The Cailin Ban , or “Fair Girl”—which will 
be found at page 45. 
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t>a b-ceibifi 50 cobac. 


3f 3 gjnrolit gn tn a Churn, 


The musical reader will at once perceive that the following is but a varied setting of the 
preceding air; but, as in its points of difference it is so truly Irish, and, as a whole, is so 
parallel in beauty to the other that it may be doubted which form of the melody is the 
truer one, I have, on every account, considered its insertion desirable. Like the former 
setting, it was noted by Mr. Fitzgerald in the county of Wexford, where it was sung to the 
same ’98 ballad,—the first line of which I now give, in order that, should it ever be printed 
as a historical memorial, its identification with these melodies may be secured :— 

“ Some treat of David, that valiant hero, who slew Goliath, and so won the field.” 
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€jie (Dili IFaiMit tenting tier 

The following Munster dance-tune was obtained from Mr. James Fogarty. It does not 
appear to me to be a tune of much antiquity, but it is strongly marked with Irish charac¬ 
ter, and, like many airs of its class, it is defective in the fourth of the scale. 
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€ljj fflmh nf tju Itrau. 

As the melody of the charter song of that singular social union of wit and talent which ex- 
isted in Dublin, from the year 1779 to the close of the year 1785, and was called “The Monks 
of the Order of St. Patrick,” but commonly known as “The Monks of the Screw,” the following 
air will possess an interest, from its historical associations, independent of, and probably 
greater, than any which might be derived from its intrinsic originality and beauty. Few 
of the readers of this work will require to be informed that this well-known charter song 
was written for the society by its Prior , the late John Philpot Curran; but it has not been 
hitherto known that the music selected by the gifted poet, as a fit medium for his serio¬ 
comic verses, was a gay Irish melody, arrayed in a mock solemnity, and which, no doubt, 
he had learnt in his OAvn loved county of Cork. It would appear, indeed, that, under its 
assumed gravity of character, its Irish origin was never suspected; for it is spoken of by Mr. 
Phillips in his amusing work, “ Curran and his Contemporaries,” as a “ droll kind of recita¬ 
tive;” and even Mr. Wm. Henry Curran, to whose kindness I have to acknowledge myself 
indebted for the notation of this tune, had no notion that it was other than, as he de¬ 
scribed it, a Avild sort of ecclesiastical chant, which did not strike him as having in it any¬ 
thing indicative of an Irish melody. With regard, however, to Mr. Curran, it should be 
observed, that he never had the advantage of having heard it sung by his father: and 
though Mr. Phillips, as he states, often heard its author “ repeat it at his own table,” it is 
not to be wondered at that one who describes the effect upon himself of Curran’s enthusi¬ 
astic performance on the violoncello to have been such as “to render gravity painful, if not 
impossible,” should have failed to discover that what he considered to be only a “ droll kind 
of recitative” Avas one of those Irish melodies which Curran so dearly loved, and felt such 
intense enjoyment in playing. Certain it is, hoAvever, that all persons were not affected by 
Mr. Curran’s performances in a manner similar to that described by Mr. Phillips; for I, who 
have frequently had, in my early days, the great pleasure of hearing Mr. Curran’s perform¬ 
ances, was never otherwise affected by the indications of absorbed and impassioned feeling 
which accompanied them, than in a way the farthest removed from any excitement of the 
sense of the ludicrous; but, on the contrary, there has been left upon my mind a solemn im¬ 
pression of the depth of sensibility to melody Avhich, combined with so many other of his 
higher mental qualities, rendered Mr. Curran one of the most brilliant examples of a cha¬ 
racter in all its bearings so thoroughly, so unmistakably, and—may I not add?—so ad¬ 
mirably Irish. 

But, however this may be, the air is not only one of wide-spread popularity in Ire¬ 
land, but is one also found under various names, and assuming various forms, both in the 
Highlands and LoAvlands of Scotland. In Ireland, it is sometimes sung in moderate time, 
and in the minor mode, but, more generally, as a lively air, and in the major; and a set¬ 
ting of it, in the latter, is given in Bunting’s last volume of “ The Ancient Music of Ireland,” 
under the name of “ I will pay them yet.” This setting, hoAvever—Avhich, as Mr. Bunting 
states, was procured from a lady at Oranmore, in the county of Galway—is a very incorrect 
one. In Scotland, on the contrary, such settings of the air as I have met Avith are given in 
the minor mode, though, as in Ireland, some are set as Andantes, and others as Allegros. 
Of these settings, tAvo, differing much from each other, appear in Fraser’s “ Airs and Melo- 
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dies peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland and the Isles:” Edinburgh, 1816. They are 
both given as slow airs: one is called Ioman nan gamhna , or “ Driving the Steersand 
the other Gur mis ’tha gu craitach o' n! uiruidh , or “ AVhat pain I’ve endured since last 
yearand, like most of the tunes in that work, they are very incorrect or corrupted set¬ 
tings. In Johnson’s “Scots’ Musical Museum,” Edinburgh, 1787, the tune is given as a 
lively one, and is called “ Gae to the ky wi’ me, Johnny,” which is the burden of an old 
Lowland song; and hence it would appear that the air had passed from the Highlands into 
the Lowland plains, at a time not very recent. This setting of the tune, though more in 
accordance with the Irish versions than those given by Captain Eraser, is still but an indif¬ 
ferent one: it is, however, of interest, from its being, obviously, the parent of the beautiful 
melody bearing a similar name, subsequently published by Mr. George Thomson in his 
“ Select Collection of Scottish Airs,” and which, as Mr. Thomson states, Mr. Shield, the 
celebrated English composer—in whose Appendix to his Introduction to Harmony it first 
appeared—appreciated so highly as to think it sufficient to enhance the value of the most 
voluminous collection. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, in the notation of the melody, as sung by the 
Monks of the Screw, now presented to the reader, there is given to it a character not strictly 
Irish, consequent upon the adaptation to it of Mr. Curran’s words. But this peculiarity 
consists chiefly in its emphatic accentuation; for, in every other way, the setting of the 
melody is essentially the same as that of one sung, as a slow air, to a ballad called “ The 
Cove of Cork,” and of which I made a notation more than forty years ago. I have not, 
therefore, deemed it necessary to give any second setting of it in slow time and in the minor 
mode; but I have thought it desirable to add a setting, as a lively air, in the major mode, 
in which form it is now more generally sung and played in Ireland. This setting, which 
was sung to a ballad called “ The Groves of Blackpool,” was also noted about the same time 
as that to which I have already alluded. 

As the words of the charter song have been already published by Mr. W. H. Curran, in 
his excellent Life of his father, a stanza of it, as a specimen of its rhythmical adaptation to 
the melody, will be sufficient in this place:— 


When Saint Patrick our order created, 

And called us “ The Monks of the Screw,” 
Good rules he revealed to our Abbot, 

To guide us in what we should do. 


But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky; 

And he swore, on the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should never run dry. 


I find it difficult to close this notice without observing that it has afforded me a no 
ordinary pleasure to have had it in my power, by the publication of this air, to add even one 
ray of light to the history of that remarkable phase of society which existed in Dublin 
towards the close of the last century,—a phase of society which is so interesting, from the 
varied talents and public virtues which it exhibited, and to which—as it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a parallel at any earlier period of our history—there is, perhaps, 
but little probability that a similar one will ever be seen again. The words of this song 
enabled us to bring before the mind that striking feature which characterized this state of 
society, namely, the indulgence of a playful and exuberant mirthfulness by men distin¬ 
guished for their graver intellectual qualities:—we could imagine them attired in their 
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grotesque costumes, chanting, with ludicrous gravity, the burlesque verses furnished by 
their prhnest wit and humorist j but, to enable us to realize the scene more vividly, the 
actual musical sounds by which these verses were made audible were still wanting—and 
these are now supplied. 


© — Pend. 12 inches. 



€tjE dprnms nf folnrkpnnl. 

As I have stated in the preceding notice, the following different setting of the air just given 
is that now usually sung and played in Ireland, particularly in the county of Cork, where 
it is generally known by the name of “ The Groves of Blackpool,”—a locality formerly so 
called, and which now, divested of its trees, forms an extensive suburb on the northern side 
of Cork city. The name thus given to the tune, if not derived from some older song, owes its 
Origin to a ballad called “ The Groves of Blackpool,” or “ De Groves of de Pool,” by the late 
Richard Alfred Milliken, the well-known author of the burlesque words called “ The Groves 
of Blarney,” and which, as Mr. Crofton Croker acquaints us, “ was intended to depict the 
return, or, as he humorously calls it, the ‘ advance back again,’ of the ‘ gallant Cork City 
Militia,’ after the rebellion of 1798, and their reception in ‘de groves’ which had sheltered 
the infancy of ‘ dose Irish heroes.’ ” As the whole of this song has been printed by Mr. 
Croker in his amusing volume, “The Popular Songs of Ireland,” I do not deem it necessary to 
give any portion of it in this work. Indeed, with all due respect to the memory of “ honest 
Dick Milliken,” I confess that I feel but little admiration for the productions of that class of 
writers of whom he was one of the most distinguished, and who, following in the wake of 
Lord Wharton, the author of “ Lilliburlero bullen-a-la”—but without the excuse of a poli¬ 
tical object, which that English nobleman had in view—have endeavoured to gain celebrity 
by attempts, usually stupid enough, to turn their countrymen into ridicule; thus giving 
some sad truth to the old saying, that if one Irishman is to be roasted, another will always 
be found ready to turn the spit. It is greatly to the honour of England and Scotland that 
they have produced, and would tolerate, no such class of writers. 
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There have been, as I understand, many other street ballads adapted to this air, but I 
have only met with one of them, and of this a stanza will be a sufficient specimen. 


I am a rakish young fellow, 

That now leads a comical life: 
My mind it will never be easy 
Until I am tied to a wife. 


Those seven long years I am courting, 
And sporting my cash like a man : 

1 oftentimes pay the whole reckoning, 
For such things I don’t care a d—n. 


Chorus. With my wattle, my pipe and tobacco, 
I’ll go out as clean as I can; 

And if I’m rather fond of the girls, 
Sure that’s no bad sign of the man. 


'Y y 


It should be observed, that all these street ballads have a chorus which requires a Da 
Capo , or return to the first strain of the tune. 



Lv giving a place in this collection—which I confess I should be sorry to deny—to the fine 
old melody which follows, I feel it but a duty to state that, in its construction, it appears to 
me to have, perhaps, as much of an English as of an Irish character ; and that, if it be not, 
as it possibly may be, an air imported into, and naturalized in, our country, it is at least’ 
and with more probability, one of Anglo-Irish origin. The musical critic will at once per¬ 
ceive that the English character to which I allude is chiefly found in the closing cadence 
of each phrase; the general construction, as well as the tone of sentiment of the air being 
truly Irish. It would be strange if, during the last seven centuries, in which our’island 
as been so largely planted from England, no melodies should have been introduced amongst 
us which had sufficient beauty to insure their perpetuation, even after they had been for¬ 
gotten in the country in which they had their origin: and it would'be equally strange if 














































































































































































ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. m 

the incorporation of the two races did not give birth to a class of melody indicative of the 
mixed character so produced, and to which the term Anglo-Irish might with propriety be 
applied. That there are airs of both classes, and particularly of the latter, still remaining 
m Ireland, I cannot entertain a doubt; and as there is now, unfortunately, no other evi¬ 
dence respecting their origin to be found, but that derived from their own peculiar charac¬ 
teristics, I shall, as I have done in the present instance, direct attention to such evidence as 
oftemas it may seem proper to do so, rather than exclude such airs from this collection. 

This melody was noted, nearly fifty years ago, from the singing of it by a servant girl, 
Of whicn I have long ceased to retain in my memory more than the first 

Oil! Nancy, Nancy, don’t you remember 
The protestations that you made to me ? 


9* 
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fflmt ttnasmtaM. 

If I ever heard the name of the following air, I regret that I have long since forgotten it. 
It is one of a large number of tunes which I noted from the singing of the Dublin street 
ballad-singers more than forty years ago; and though the tune is not very Irish in its cha¬ 
racter, nor probably very old, its spirit and flow of melody appeared to me to entitle it to a 
place in this collection. 
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The peculiarities of construction in the following air would, I think, lead to the conclusion 
that it is not a very ancient or purely Irish one; but its pleasing flow of melody appeared 
to me to give it a fair claim to preservation. It was noted more than forty years ago from 
the singing of a near connexion of my own, and the serio-comic words sung to it were ob¬ 
viously not the production of a peasant or ordinary writer. But though, at the period to 
which I have alluded, this song, like others of its class, was a favourite one at the dinner or 
supper table, even in good society, I can only venture to give a stanza of it, as an illustra¬ 
tion, in this work. I may, perhaps, add, that such songs were not uncommon in Ireland 
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during the latter half of the last century, and that they were usually the compositions of 
men not only of good education and talents, but, frequently, of a distinguished position in 
society. 

One Sunday after Mass, 

As young Colin and his lass 
Through the green woods did pass, 

All alone, and all alone: 

Chorus . All alone, and all alone. 

He asked her for a pog [kiss], 

And she called him a rogue, 

And she beat him with her brogue, 

Och hone, and och hone ! 

Choms. Och hone, and och hone ! 
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€jjf on tljE lab. 

The following dance-tune is one of the most popular of the old Munster jigs; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, its Irish name has been forgotten by Mr. Joyce, to whom I am indebted for the set¬ 
ting of it, and I have been hitherto unsuccessful in my efforts to ascertain it. The name 
above given is that by which it is now generally known in the county of Limerick. 
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The name Ojuiimpiorm oonn—which signifies the white-backed, auburn cow, or Opuinn- 
pionn oubh, the white-backed, black cow—has been applied to at least three melodies in Ire¬ 
land, and also to one in Scotland which is perfectly Irish in its character and construction. 
Of the Irish tunes so called, one has been frequently printed; and, in the last of Mr. Bunting’s 
published collections of Irish melodies, it is given with words professing to be a translation 
of the Irish words which were usually sung to it. This printed melody, however, appears 
to me to have been used only as the medium for a chorus, or burden, to one of the two me¬ 
lodies which yet remain unpublished, and which appears to have been a very popular harp 
air during the early part of the last century. This melody I shall give hereafter. The 
melody now presented to the reader is that usually known as the Druiminn donn , or Drui- 
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“ duhh dedlsh ' and t0 wllich the Jacobite song so called is now always sung This air 
has been a very popular one in most parts of Ireland, and the setting of it now given was 

note m the county of Derry m 1837, where it was then sung to ballad words beginning, 
You and I will be judged in one day.” ° 




Of the old Jacobite song adapted to this air, three stanzas have been printed, without 
translation, by Mr. Hardiman in his “ Irish Minstrelsy ;” but the following stanzas, given me 
by Mr. Curry, are, according to that gentleman, a portion of the genuine words of this old 
song. They are, however, of little merit, and, except in a historical point of view, of little 
interest. The strange allegorical impersonation of Ireland,—or, as some think, of the Prince 
James Charles Edward,—in the form of a brown or black-sided cow, seems to be a very 
unnecessary, as well as grotesque, attempt to conceal a political feeling which is so undis- 
guisedly exhibited in the concluding stanza of the song; and, like many other such allegori¬ 
cal impersonations in the Irish Jacobite songs—such as “Kathleen ni Oulaghan,” “Kathleen 
Triall,” “Graine Waile,” “The Blackbird,” &c.—it was, most probably, suggested by the 
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name of some older song which had been applied to this ancient air, and by which it was, at 
the time, most popularly known; for I cannot entertain a doubt that the melodies to which 
those Jacobite songs were written, are of an antiquity long anterior to those troubled times. 


Q bpuinipionn bonn bflip, 

0 Drumiinn Donn beloved, 

Ip a pfop P50 1 ua m-b6, 

0 true flower of cows, 

Cd n-sabann ctj 5 p an oibce, 

Where do you go at night, 

lp cd m-bform cu ’p ari W? 

And where are you in the day ? 

btmpi ap na coillce, 

I am in the woods, 

lp iria buacailibe am’ c6ip, 

And my boys all around me, 

lp b’pd<5 p6 pit 3 t> rrnpi 

And this is what has left me 

G5 pileab na n-be6p. 

A shedding my tears. 

Wl peaparm nf’l cfgeap 05am, 

I have no lands nor a dwelling, 

ptonca ua c6ol, 

Neither music nor wine, 

"Nf’l plaicib am’ caoimbeacc, 

No princes attend me, 

Nf’l paoice Da pl6§; 

Neither nobles nor hosts ; 

Gcc 05 pfop 61 aD uip^e, 

But forced to drink water, 

50 D11D1C ’pan t6, 

Ofttimes in the day, 

Ggup beacuipge ip pfoD 

Whilst good whiskey and wine 

G5 mo naimbib ap b6pt>. 

Cheer my foes on their board. 

# • # • • • 

Od b-pai5iDDpi ceab aignip, 

Could I get but leave to argue, 

N6 pabapc ap aD 5*cop6iD, 

Or a sight of the crown, 

SacpaDaig bo leibbpiDD, 

Sassenachs I would leather , 

TTlap bo leibbpiDD peaD bp6g ? 

As I would leather an old brogue, 

Gpf bo^aigce, cpf coillce, 

Through bogs and through forests, 

lp cpf bpaigDeac Id ce6; 

Through thorns on a foggy day; 

Ggup pfub Diap bo pedlpuiDD lab, 

And it is so I would drive them, 

mo OpUlDipiODD bODD 65. 

My Druiminn Donn oge. 


I should further mention, that a ballad, given as a translation of this old song, will be 
found amongst the poems of the late J. J. Callanan, and also in Mr. C. G. Duffy’s interest¬ 
ing volume “The Ballad Poetry of Ireland;” but this ballad, if not a translation of a dif¬ 
ferent original from that above given, is so freely rendered, that it can hardly claim to be 
more than an embodiment of the leading thought in the rude song of the Irish poet. As 
usual, however, with Mr. Callanan’s translations of Irish songs, it has the rare merit of pre¬ 
serving the rhythmical features of the original so perfectly, that it can be sung to the old 
melody with a fitness not inferior to that of the Irish words. 


3 i inns nn nib ®ptjgnrmnn, tntnnj nnb trot. 

I am indebted to my accomplished young friend, the poet, William Allingham, now Comp¬ 
troller of Customs at New Ross, for the very characteristic air which follows, together with 
the annexed fragment of the old words now sung to it. They were learnt by that gentle¬ 
man in the county of Donegal, and it is, most probably, to that locality that both the tune, 
and the Scoto-English words adapted to it, owe their origin. 
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It was an old beggarman, weary and wet, 

And down by the fireside he sat; 

He threw down his bags and his oaken staff, 

And merrily he did sing. 

Chorus. With his pipe in his jaw, and his jaw full of smoke, 

And his beard that hung down to the breast of his cloak, 
His bag on his back, and his staff in his hand, 

He’s a jolly old beggarman, 0 ! 

My dear, said he, if I were as free 
As when I first came to this countrie, 

I’d dress you up all beggarly, 

And away with me you should gang. 

Chorus. With his pipe in his jaw, &c. 
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I have already given, in page 73, a specimen of the ancient lullaby music of Ireland, and 
directed attention to the strong affinity which it bears to the Eastern melodies of the same 
class; and I think I may now point to a similar affinity in the lullaby tune which follows. 
The former air was obtained from the county of Limerick, and is, probably, peculiar to the 
province of Munster. The air now given has been sent to me from the county of London¬ 
derry ; and as there is every reason to assume that it is peculiar to the northern counties of 
2 n 
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Ireland, it may not be uninteresting to find such traits of Eastern character pervading airs 
obtained from such widely separated localities: and I have little doubt that a similar affi¬ 
nity will be generally found in the numerous airs of this kind which I have obtained from 
various parts of Ireland, and which shall, from time to time, appear in this work. The 
great number of airs of this class still preserved in Ireland is, indeed, a curious fact, and 
cannot but be regarded as an evidence, if any evidence were required, of the universal love 
for melody for which the Irish people were so remarkable,—a love which gave birth not 
only to this numerous class of lullaby melodies, but to other classes applicable to all possible 
purposes with which the employment of melody was compatible. How far Continental 
countries may be able to produce similar evidences of such a universal use of melody, it is 
beyond my purpose, as well as my ability, to inquire; but I may remark that, except 
among the Scoto-Hibernian race of the Highlands, I have found no evidence to prove the 
existence of such pervading uses of melody in any other portion of the British islands. 
And—reverting to the particular class of melodies now under consideration—even amongst 
the Highland airs published, I can only recollect to have met with two of such airs,—one 
in Fi aser s, and the other in McDonald’s collection; and neither of these appear to me at all 
comparable with any of the Irish, either for beauty of melody, or fitness to the object for 
which they were intended. Of English, or Lowland Scottish, lullabies, I cannot remember 
to have seen a single example; and among the carefully collected published tunes of Wales 
I have found but one,—“ The lullaby song which the Welsh nurses sing to compose their 
children to sleep.” This melody, as far as it goes, has certainly a soothing tone, not unsuited 
to its purpose; but composed, as it is, like the well-known air by Rousseau, on only three 
consecutive notes of the scale, and forming a strain of only four bars, it is, as a melody, still 
less comparable than the Highland lullabies with any—even the least beautiful—of the Irish. 
It may, no doubt, be objected that numerous airs of this class may possibly exist both in 
Scotland and England, though they have been as yet unsought for Avith a view to publica¬ 
tion ; and against such objection I have no desire to contend; for, even in Ireland, where 
such melodies are abundant, one only, as far as I can recollect, has been hitherto published. 
In the collections of Bunting there is not an air of this class to be found. 
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With respect to the general characteristics of this class of Irish tunes, I should remark 
that they are all either m common or in six-eight time, and never in triple time, properly so 
called. They are, occasionally, composed of a single strain, but more usually of two • and 
in all instances, the melody, however tender and soothing in its expression, is never dull or 
heavy, but is marked by that rapid flow which is so distinguishing a feature in Irish music. 

I have only to add, that I am indebted for this air to Miss Jane Ross, of Newtown-lima- 
vady, in the county of Londonderry. 


(Tania ijjnrc; nr, ITljeit 3 r m in tjj t Binrurag tnitji mg irart full nf Wm. 

The very characteristic air which follows is, probably, one of northern origin; as I have 
never heard it sung in either the Munster or Connaught provinces, while I have found it 
to be a well-known melody, in some, at least, of the counties of Ulster. It was noted about 
forty years ago from the singing of the late Mr. Joseph Hughes, of the Bank of Ireland, 
who had learnt it, in his childhood, in his native county of Cavan, where it was then sung 
to an Anglo-Irish street-ballad, of which three stanzas have been given me by Mr. Curry; 
but, with the exception of the first line, above given as a name, they are quite worthless. 
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oro thor a troirin. 


<0rn 3$nr, <D BJairitt. 


Of several settings which I have obtained of the following air, the oldest is one from the 
O’Neill MS. of 1787, of which I have already more than once made mention. In that MS. 
the name given to the melody is “ Down among the Ditches 0,” which, as Mr. Curry 
acquaints me, was given to it from an old street ballad of a gay, but somewhat licentious 
character. The following older Irish song, which was also sung to this air, is not entirely 
free from a similar objection; but, as an illustration of the playful satire of an Irish pea- 
sant girl—among her female companions—upon a lover who had annoyed her by failing in 
his appointment, it is not wanting in interest. The words of this old song, which were 
partly remembered by Mr. Curry, were obtained in a more perfect state from the Clare 
peasant, Teige Mac Mahon. 


Op heap an buacail pdibm, 

Ld aonaig n6 mapasab; 
lp m beipe nd Id mdpca, 

Gp caob a bdibm lompama. 

Op6 ’ril6p, a TYI6ipfn, 

Op6 Til6p, an b-ciocpaib cti, 

Op6 TT 16 p, a lildipfn, 

G ctiilfn 6ip, an b-ciocpaib cti ? 


Handsome is the boy Paddy, 

Upon a fair or market day; 

But not handsomer than on a March day, 
When gliding in his rowing-boat. 

Oro Mor, O Moirin, 

Oro Mor now will you come, 

Oro Mor, O Moirin, 

O, golden-haired one, will you come ? 


G btibaipc pd ip ’btibaipc pd, 
lp btibaipc pd 50 b-ciocpab pd; 
G Idine bf $an pmtibdil, 

’Sa pitib an nf bo donsaib d. 
Opd ’TT 16 p, a Til6ipfn, -|c. 


He said and he said, 

And he said that he would come ; 
But, his shirt not being smoothed, 
That it was that hindered him. 
Oro Mor, O Moirin, &c. 


G btibaipc pd ’p bo geall pd, 

Ip ’btibaipc pd 50 b-ciocpab pe; 

G pcocaibe bf $an tipab, 

’Sa pitib an nf bo dongaib d. 

Op6 ’TT 16 p, a Tildipfn, “jc. 

G bubaipc pd ’p bo geall pd, 
lp ’bubaipc pd 50 b-ciocpab pd; 
Gcc an cappais a m-bdal t)6ipne 
Do buaileab annp a mullac aip. 
Op6 ’l1l6p, a Til6ipfn, -|c. 

G bdbaipc pd, ’p bo geall pd, 
lp ’bdbaipc pd 50 b-ciocpab pd: 
G6c poll bo bf ap a bpfpce * 
lp buabap caic a domaipe. 

Op6 ’Til6p, a Til6ipfn, *]c. 


He said, and he promised, 

And he said that he would come; 
But, his stockings were not darned, 
And that it was that hindered him. 
Oro Mor, O Moirin, &c. 

He said, and he promised, 

And he said that he would come; 
But the rock that’s in Beal Boirney 
Was hurled upon the top of him. 
Oro Mor, O Moirin, &c. 

He said, and he promised, 

And he said that he would come ; 
#•••••• 

• • • • • • - 
Oro Mor, O Moirin, &c. 


0 btibaipc pd ip bo geall pd, 
lp ’btibaipc pd 50 b-ciocpab pd: 
’Smap a b-cfge pd an Id geall pd, 
<5o m-bdibceap annpa cupad d. 
lp 6p6 ’lildp, a lil6ipfn, -|c. 


He said, and he promised, 

And he said that he would come; 

And if he comes not on the promised day, 
May he be drowned in the curach. 

And oro Mor, O Moirin, &c. 
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On this song Mr. Curry has favoured me with the following remarks :_ 

“ It will he seen from the chorus to these verses that the present song is not the origi¬ 
nal one. It is addressed by a girl to a boy , but the chorus is addressed to a girl, named 
Mor (Moria), and, by way of endearment, diminished to Moirin (Moreen); and I may re¬ 
mark that this name, Mor, is one of historical fame and noble distinction in Ireland. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the writer of the present song took the old tune, and, along with it, 
the incongruous chorus; but this was nothing unusual.—See the Gra ma chree do chooleen , &c. 

“ It is evident, from the sarcastic bitterness of the last three verses, that the girl had sus¬ 
pected that Paddy’s breach of promise arose from other causes than those she jocularly 
pretended to find for it. The language is very good, and the song appears to belong to 
the borders of the counties of Clare and Galway. Beal Boirney is on the Clare side of the 
Bay of Galway, which shows that the faithless Paddy belonged to the former county, whilst 
the disappointed girl must have belonged to the other.” 
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saGB id paelam. 

The following beautiful and characteristic melody was noted in 1839, at the Maam Hotel, 
in “The Joyce Country,” county of Galway, from the singing of the late Patrick Coneely, 
the Galway piper, and also from the singing of some of the female peasants o t at 
2 i 
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romantic district, to which, as it was said, the air properly belonged. Of the words sung 
to it—an Irish love-song—I neglected then, unfortunately, to make a writing, and I have 
never since had an opportunity for doing so. 

It will be perceived that this air belongs to that peculiarly Irish class of narrative melo¬ 
dies of which I have already treated, and which I have illustrated by so many previously 
unpublished examples. 




cailleaca cui 5 it) ulcfo lugs „f Wn. 

The following dance-tune was noted from the playing of the late Patrick Coneely in 1839; 
and, as he stated, it is a tune of Connaught origin. This statement has been subsequently 
corroborated by other pipers, as well as by fiddlers from that province. 
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%mt imrarcrttiittE^ 

The following is one of the many airs which, in my boy-days, I noted from the singing of 
the Dublin street ballad-singers, and of which I often_as in the present instance-neglected 
to record their ballad names, considering such names as recent, and, from the usual worth- 
’cssness of the songs from which they were borrowed, of no value. 
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oro a cum am 511. (Drn tjrntc fair toil m. 

Having, at page 82, already treated, at some length, of the ancient spinning-wheel tunes, 
of which very many are still preserved in the western and southern counties of Ireland, I 
have but little to remark in connexion with the following simple melody, which is one of 
the same class, hut of a somewhat less lively character than the airs of this kind already 
given. One remark, however, I would fain offer, namely, that I am not unaware that, to 
the mere musician, such very simple ancient airs can possess hut little, if any, interest; and 
that a single specimen of the class would, hy most persons, he deemed sufficient for the 
purpose of illustration. But, I trust it has been already perceived that my object in the 
prosecution of this work has not been limited to the preservation of melodies of sufficient 
beauty to extort the admiration even of minds trained into, and confined by, conventional 
predilections; but, on the contrary, that it has been my anxious desire to preserve in all 
classes of our melodies such airs as might, in any way however slight, serve to illustrate 
the peculiar nature of the Irish mind, and the history of the Irish race in by-gone times. 
And though the finer melodies of my country, from their singular depth of feeling and 
beauty of construction, must necessarily always possess a higher and more universal interest, 
yet the simpler, and perhaps more ancient, melodies, designed to lighten the burden of daily 
labour, and to give joy to life, can never be deemed of little value by the enlightened in¬ 
vestigator of the history of the human race, or be felt of little interest by the sensitive and 
philosophical lover of national melody. 



I have already remarked that this spinning-wheel tune is of a less lively character than 
the specimens previously given—indeed, I might have added, than the generality of such 
tunes—and the words sung to it have a corresponding character. The melody is, in fact, one 
used as a medium for carrying on the ordinary chit-chat or gossip of the girls or women at 
their occupation. In the mode, however, of carrying on such gossip, there is but little, if 
any, difference from that of the livelier example already given,—as will be seen from the 
annexed words supplied to me by Mr. Curry, and which, together with the melody, have 
been partly obtained from the singing of the Clare peasant, Teige Mac Mahon. In both, a 
dialogue is carried on extemporaneously, but regulated by an established formula, and con¬ 
trolled by a necessary attention to rhythmical structure; and the formation of the verses 
is facilitated by a constantly recurring burden, or chorus, in which the company can join, 
and which allows time to the solo singer to prepare or compose the verse necessary to the 
completion of each stanza or strain. But, as will be seen, there is one striking peculiarity 
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in these words, and this occurs in the concluding stanza, namely, that the singer conti¬ 
nues to compose and sing on for a considerable length of time, attentive, indeed, to the 
rhythm of the verses, but wholly regardless of the length of the tune, the middle phrase of 
which she has to repeat, over and over, till her inventive or descriptive powers are exhausted. 


Op6 a 6umain 51I, ip fopO a gile 51I, 

C6 hf an bean 05 bo pbppap an Imb peo? 

Op6 a cumam 51I, a uam ’pa $pdb. 

Op6 a cumam gil, ip fop6 a gile 51I, 

TTldipe nf Clbipe, bo pbip map bo cui^impe. 

Op6 a cumam gil, a uam ’pa ^pdb. 

Op6 a cumam gil, ip fop6 a gile 511, 

Cd h6 an peap 65 ionap buaileab an ponap aip? 

Op6 a bumam gil, a uam ’pa gpdb. 

Op6 a bumam gil, ip fopd a gile gil, 

Sedan 6 Ceirmbibig, bo pdip map a cui51mpi. 

Op6 a bumam gil, a uam ’pa gpdb. 

Op6 a bumam jil, ip fop6 a gile 51I, 

Cab f an c6ip pdpba pagaib ap an lanaitium ? 

Op6 a cumam gil, a uam ’pa gpdb. 

Op6 a cumam gil, ip fop6 a gile 51I, 

Cocc bd cdb bd^, pd clfim seal go hiomalaib, 
bpuic geala Ifn, agup pufm bo geal pluibeana; 
Coilci bon c-pfoba, ap baoipe ’cd ’Luimnec; 
Comnle6ipfbe 6ip ann, apbdpbaib a gliopcapnaig; 
Qipgeab ip dp maic, a b-pdca gac n-bume aco; 
Cuibeadca paoici, na b-cimceall gan uipeapbaib, 
lp guibimpi gobuan, ip go m-buaibcep an cluibe le6 
Op6 a cumam gil, a uam ’pa gpdb. 


Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
Who’s the young woman that’s to be married this 
Shrovetide ? 

Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
Mary O’Cleary, according as I understand. 

Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
Who’s the young man that is struck at so luckily? 
Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
John O’Kennedy, according as I understand. 

Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
What nuptial suit shall be found for the couple? 
Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thou love. 

Oro thou fair loved one, and ioro thou fair dear one, 
A twelve-hundred tick, with white feathers filled; 
White linen sheets, and white blankets abundant; 
A quilt of fine silk, the dearest in Limerick; 
Candlesticks of gold upon tables a glistening; 
Good gold and silver in their pockets a jingling; 
A plentiful board, and a cheerful gay company, 
And I fervently pray that they gain the victory. 
Oro thou fair loved one, thou lamb and thoulove. 


It should be remarked that, in such songs as the above, when the young woman named 
for marriage is not approved by the leading singer, she puts the interrogatory as to the 
young man in the following words:— 

C6 h6 an peap 65, ionap buailea& an bonop aip ? 

Who is the young man that is struck with misfortune ? 


mo $Raf)sa cm jug itior is e ldn. Star in m iljt trig Sng, unit it Mi. 

The characteristics of the following beautiful, and, in my opinion, very ancient melody, sus¬ 
tain, as I think, very strongly the traditional belief connected with it, namely, that it is an 
air of Connaught origin, and, more particularly, belonging to the pre-eminently musical 
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county of Mayo. It was noted during the summer of 1839, from the singing of the Galway 
piper, the late Patrick Coneely, who sang it to Irish words very little expressive of the ten¬ 
der and impassioned sentiment of the melody,—as may be gathered from the line above 
given, which I have been constrained to preserve as a name for the air. 
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im uumraiuimL 


The fin e old dance-tune which follows was noted, in 1852 , from the playing of Patrick Hurst 
a fiddler from the county of Leitrim, to which locality, as he assured me, the tune properly 
belongs Unlike the great majority of the dance-tunes of the Munster counties, which are 
o vious y bagpipe compositions, this melody, as its characteristics clearly indicate, had a 
harp or fiddle origin, and it would be wholly unsuited to the peculiar nature and powers 
o tie national wind instrumentin truth, it is very much in the style of Carolan’s best 
jigs and planxties, and may very possibly be a work by that prolific composer. The name 

of this tune was unfortunately unknown to, or forgotten by, the fiddler from whose playing 
it was noted. r ® 



pseab annsa n-6l. Spring into tin? Drink. 

The following is another of the beautiful melodies collected in the county of Mayo, by Mr. 
Patrick J. O’Reilly, of Westport, and which, as I have already stated, have been kindly 
placed at my disposal by that gentleman. It will be seen that it belongs to that numerous 
class of narrative airs of which I have already given so many examples; and also, that it 
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bears a strong general resemblance to the melody called “ The 1l oung Man’s Dream,” and 
now better known as “ The Groves of Blarney,” or “ The last Rose of Summer.” 
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Mmi tntasrtrtfltuBl 

For the graceful melody which follows, as well as for many other airs of equal beauty, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my respected friend Mrs. Close, the relict of the estima¬ 
ble and deeply lamented J. S. Close, Esq., Q. C. The air was learnt by that lady, many 
years ago, in her native county of Galway; but, unfortunately, she cannot now remember 
its name, which was an Irish one. 
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%mt rntdararit. 

The following melody, which is strongly marked with a hymnal character, was noted in 
my boy-days; but, unfortunately, I neglected to preserve its name, and have now no re¬ 
collection as to how or where it was procured. 




bfmio as 61 , as 61 , as 61 . jCet m k kinking, kinking, kinking. 

The lively and very characteristic melody which follows was noted last year from the sing¬ 
ing of the Clare peasant, Teige Mac Mahon, and it was remembered by Mr. Curry, to whom 
I am indebted for a copy of the words now commonly sung to it. These words, which were 
written, about the year 1780, by the eccentric poet, Owen Roe O’Sullivan, are of little 
merit; but they preserve the chorus or burden of an older, and perhaps the original, Irish 
song; and they are not wholly devoid of interest as exhibiting the qualifications on the 
possession of which the hedge schoolmasters—the Irish lyrists of the last century—were, as it 
may be assumed, but too generally accustomed to pride themselves. 

My name is O’Sullivan, a most eminent teacher; 

My qualifications will ne’er be extinct; 

I d write as good Latin as any in the nation; 

No doubt I’m experienced in arithmetic. 

CHORUS. 

Ip bfmto 05 61 , 05 61 , 05 61 ; And let us be drinking, drinking, drinking; 

lp Win to 05 61 ’p Q P<'> 5 « na m-ban; And let us be drinking, and kissing the women; 

bfmfo 05 61 ’pa pamncea& le ceol; Let us be drinking, and dancing to music; 

Sndp b-peapp’beic agolnd bdp O’pdgail&oncapc? Is’t not better be drinking than dying of thirst? 
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I’d write a good letter, on paper or parchment; 

I d construe an author, and give the right sense ; 
I court the fair maidens, unknown to their parents, 
And gaze on their charms without evidence. 

Ip bfmfo 05 61 , "]c« -]c. 

I m counted the valiant at congregations ; 

I beat the courageous, and humble the bold; 

No doubt I m descended of noble Milesians ; 

By heroic fame my name is enrolled. 

Ip bfmfo 05 61 , ic. ic. 

1 am a proficient in bright elocution; 

By Prosody’s rules I govern my tongue; 

I journalize book-keeping without confusion ; 

I m son to the Muses from Parnassus sprung. 

Ip bfmfo 05 61 , ic. ic. 



In connexion with the above air, I may remark that vocal melodies of this spirited cha¬ 
racter would appear to have been anciently more abundant in the county of Clare, than, 
perhaps, in any other county of Ireland. And if this he the fact, and viewing national me¬ 
lody as an exponent of national character, it is only, perhaps, such as we might naturally 
expect to find in the ancient territory of the eminently manly tribe of the Dal Cass, whose 
descendants still constitute the great majority of the people of that county. 
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The ploughman’s whistle which follows was given me by my valued friend and brother artist, 
Mr. Thomas Bridgford, R.H. A., a gentleman who combines with his high artistic talents 
the not unusual concomitant of a fine musical taste. It was learnt in his boyhood from 
the whistling of one of his father’s workmen, at his nursery gardens near Dublin; but, as 
Mr. Bridgford has no recollection as to what part of Ireland the man came from to the 
metropolis, I am unable to offer even a conjecture as to the county or province to which 
the air properly belongs. 



The Irish name given me for the following characteristic air I have deemed it best to sup¬ 
press, and this without any reluctance, as it was obviously not its original one. The Eng¬ 
lish name above given I have taken from a modern Anglo-Irish street-ballad also sung to 
it, and quite worthless, as will be seen from the following stanza :— 

“Oh, rouse yourself, it’s cold you’ve got; 

And if you are sick, it’s tea you want; 

Go to your bed, and keep yourself warm, 

Until you’ve got rid of that cold you’ve got.” 

It will be perceived that the construction of this melody is quite similar to that of the 
air called A Dhonnchadh na hi bagarthach ,—or, “ Oh, Donogh, don’t be threatening,”—pub¬ 
lished by Bunting in his first and second collections, and now better known from Moore’s 
words, “Nay, tell me not dearest;” nor are the two airs unlike in their tone of senti¬ 
ment. The air here given was set from the singing of Mary Madden, a poor blind woman 
from the city of Limerick. 
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The following, which has been for a long time one of the most popular of the Irish reel- 
tunes, is most probably of Munster origin. It is equally a favourite with the pipers as with 
the fiddlers throughout Ireland; but its peculiar features clearly indicate a violin parentage. 
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<Djr, Snjnratf, karrst Snljunij;. 

The air which follows was set in the county of Londonderry in the summer of 1837, and 
is very probably a tune of Ulster origin. It was sung to an Anglo-Irish peasant-ballad, of 
which I have only preserved the following quatrain:— 

Oh, Johnny, dearest Johnny, 

What dyed your hands and clothes? 

He answered him as he thought fit, 

“ By a bleeding at the nose.” 

I regret to add, that I have been unable to ascertain the original name of this melody, 
or any other one than that here given to it. 
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^ he following air was noted above forty years ago from the singing of the Dublin ballad- 
singers to a street-ballad then popular, but of which I have been unable to procure a copy. 
The tune has been already printed—but very incorrectly—in O’Farrell’s “Pocket Com¬ 
panion for the Irish or Union pipes.” 
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<% Srislj lnufiint[. 

There are not many Irish tunes better known than the following one; hut this popularity, 
it is probable, is much less ascribable to a perception of its tender sweetness than to the 
rude enjoyment afforded by the very objectionable and ill-suited Irish song, to which for 
the last two centuries it has been coupled, and which has given to it the only name by 
which it is now known. Mr. Curry, indeed, tells me that he has seen a political Irish song, 
which was written to it, about the year 1770 , but of which he has no copy, and can now 
only remember a line or two. The air has been already published, but in a very rude way, 
m a small collection of Irish melodies called “The Hibernian Muse;” and it has been made 
a popular reel-tune by the Irish fiddlers. 
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§ ttrisjl tjjf /rratji tmntlir tab ijjtnt. 

Though the following pleasing air has a somewhat modern and English character, it has an 
antiquity in Ireland of, at least, more than a century, and has been associated with street- 
ballad words of unquestionably Irish origin, as their first quatrain will be sufficient to show. 

“ I wish the French would take them 
That sent my love away, 

And send their boats a sinking 
To the bottom of the say" [sea]. 

This melody is one of the many airs noted long ago from the singing of an old lady 
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a very near connexion of my own, and which she had learnt in her girlhood from the poor 
woman Betty Skillen, of whom I have already frequently spoken. 
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cm CaoB na carmaise bame. 


Ut; tj n mh nf tjjt W\)\k Emit. 


The beautiful melody which follows was set about forty years ago from the whistling of the 
late Mr. Joseph Hughes, of whom I have already had occasion to make frequent mention 
as the source from which I have derived many of the fine airs in this collection. Like most 
of the tunes so obtained, this had been learnt by Mr. Hughes in his native county of Cavan; 
but, as I have subsequently found, it is not an unknown melody in Connaught: and, in 
the valuable collection of unpublished Irish tunes of my friend, Mr. J. E. Pigot, I have met 
with a setting of this air, made in that province in the year 1846 or 1847, by the late Mr. 
William Forde, of Cork. This setting, however, though, in its general features, essentially 
the same air as my own, differs from it a good deal in some of its cadences ; and, as it is 
equally strongly marked with genuine Irish expression, I shall also give it a place here, 
not only as a version deserving of preservation, but as an interesting example of the 
mutations to which Irish melody has been so often subjected. 
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The following is the setting alluded to as made by the late Mr. William Forde; and in 
this it will be perceived that the principal differences, from the setting just given, occur in 
the second section, or part, of the air. 
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In connexion with the two settings of this beautiful air, now for the first time printed, 
it should he observed that another setting of this tune, under the same name, has been pub¬ 
lished by Bunting, in his last collection ; hut it is so different in its notation and general 
character, that, perhaps, none but an analytical musician would be likely to perceive any 
affinity between them. And here I might be tempted to discuss the singularly untenable 
theory so dogmatically put forward by Bunting in his Preface to the last of his publications, 
namely, that “ a strain of music, once impressed on the popular ear, never varies.” But as 
this assertion has been already very ably combated by Mr. George Farquhar Graham, both 
in his Introductions to “ The Songs of Scotland,” and to “ The Songs of Ireland,”—and as its 
untruthfulness, as regards the melodies of Ireland, has been abundantly shown in the pro¬ 
gress of this work, by the different versions which I have so often deemed it desirable to 
give of the same tunes, I do not feel it necessary to take any further notice of a proposition 
so obviously fallacious ; nor should I have deemed it worthy of even this passing allusion, 
had it emanated from a less distinguished authority. But, as a further and very striking 
example of the unsoundness of Mr. Bunting’s theory, I shall here insert his setting of this 
melody, which, together with the harmony attached to it, I have been kindly permitted 
by the publisher, my friend Mr. George Smith, to transfer from the last volume of the 
Bunting collections to this work. 
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Mr. Bunting tells us, in his Index to the names of his tunes, that the setting of this air, as 
now given, was noted from a blind man at Westport, in 1802; and, assuming that the nota¬ 
tion is a correct one, the remarkable dissimilitude in the character of the melody from that 
of the two previous settings must necessarily surprise the musical reader; the expression in 
Mr. Bunting’s version being abrupt and spirited, while, in the other versions, it is flowing 
and tender, such as we might expect to find in a melody which had been adapted to an 
impassioned love-song: and it is further remarkable that, though Mr. Bunting marks the 
air as to be played “ slow and tenderly,” yet his determination of the time, by the pendulum 
mark of twenty-four inches to the dotted crotchet, is utterly inconsistent with his previous 

instruction. And hence it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Horncastle_who, in his work 

called “The Music of Ireland,” “London, 1844,” has copied this air from Bunting’s coflec¬ 
tion—had words written to it of a spirited character, called “The Fisherman’s Song and 
Chorus,” and marked the air as to be sung “lively, but not too fast.” 

Of the three dissimilar settings of this melody, now given, it may therefore be asked, 
which should be considered as the most ancient and genuine; and this is a question which 
I should not venture to answer. Very probably, however, they are all but varied deriva¬ 
tives from the following simpler, and, as I believe, more ancient air, which I have found 
amongst my settings of melodies from the counties of Clare and Limerick, noted from the 
singing of the peasants, Teige Mac Mahon and Mary Madden, of whom I have already spoken: 
and if this opinion be well founded, it would follow that the oldest and most authentic of 
these three versions of the melody would be that which lias the closest affinity with the 
parent air. 
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The song which has given a popular name to this melody has been committed to writ¬ 
ing for me by Mr. Curry; and as it is not a composition of recent date, nor wanting in 
interest as the love-song of a peasant girl, it has appeared to me to be not unworthy of pre¬ 
servation, in connexion with the air to which it had been adapted. 


Grt curriaiTi leas an oibce tib 
Do bf cb 05 an b-puirmebi5, 

5 an haca gan lafrhne 
Dob’ bfon, ^an capbs; 

Do ftn mb mo Idrii cbgac, 

’Sbo pu§ ctl uippe bapp6$, 

Ip b’pan mb at)’ cbrinluabap 
"N6 gup labaip an puipeb^? 

Gn cumam leac an oibce fib 
Do bf cb a^up mipe 
G5 bun an cpomn caoipbirm, 

’San oibce 05 cup cuipne; 

Do ceann ap mo cfocaib, 

5 S t>o ptob geal bd pemm ? 

’Sbea^ bo paoileap ’noibce bb 
go pgaoilpeab dp 5-cumarm. 

G cumairm mo cpoibe ’pci^, 

Dap oibce gap 615m, 

Tluaip luigpib mo muinncip, 

Cum cairmce pe cbile; 
biab mo bd Idim ab cfmceali 
’Smb 05 mnpm mo p^bil buic 
’S^up bb bo cbmpbb puaipc mtn caip 
Do bean pabapc plaicip bb btom. 

’Db an ceme ^an boi^ilc 
’San polup ^an mbcab, 

’Db’n eocaip paoi an n-bopup, 
lp cappams 50 cibin t. 

’Db ma mdcaip na cobla, 

Ggup mipi am bbipecc; 

’Da m’poipcidn am bopnn, 

’Sme ullam cum pibbail leac. 


Do you remember that night 
That you were at the window, 

With neither hat, nor gloves, 

Nor coat to shelter you; 

I reached out my hand to you, 

And you ardently grasped it, 

And I remained to converse with you 
Until the lark began to sing ? 

Do you remember that night 
That you and I were 
At the foot of the rowan-tree, 

And the night drifting snow; 

Your head on my breast, 

And your pipe sweetly playing? 

I little thought that night 

Our ties of love would ever loosen. 

O beloved of my inmost heart, 

Come some night, and soon, 

When my people are at rest, 

That we may talk together; 

My arms shall encircle you 
While I relate my sad tale 
That it is your pleasant soft converse 
That has deprived me of heaven, 

The fire is unraked, 

The light unextinguished, 

The key under the door, 

And do you softly draw it. 

My mother is asleep, 

And I am quite awake; 

My fortune is in my hand, 

And I am ready to go with you. 


gr Cao5 wa cciRRaise bdiae. feife i\)t Ibjjih Emit. 

In connexion with the melody known by the above name, and of which I have just given 
so many settings, I should not omit to state that the song which had given it this name is 
also sung to, and has given name to, a different air, which is more generally known than 
the other in most parts of Ireland. The air to which I now allude has been already twice 
printed; first, as set by myself—indifferently enough, I must confess—in the collection of 
Irish tunes published in 1806 by my early friend, the late Francis Holden, Mus. Doc.; and, 
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secondly, in Mr. John O'Daly’s recent publication, “The Poets and P„„* . „ 

As, however, I have now, as I think, a somewhat better setting of this a ter ’’ 

th rr rr “.t" ‘r e de * abfe *°* a ^*****“ ^11 

w,th that other melody now known by the same name, and sung to the same worcT 7 
Of the popular Irish love-song to which these two melodies T ,, 

to obtain any copy worthy of preservation. A version of it has indeed 2 ^ 

Mr. O’Dalys work; but, as Mr. Curry acquaints me, it is a compilatio’n madeTp''from 
various songs, without preserving even an entire stanza of the original: and, in 11 2 
appears evident enough, not only from the want of connexion in the though*, but even ffl 
more from the general want of the proper rhythm and metrical construction requfred ! 
ve^s to be sung to any of the known versions of either of the melodies to which 2 son" 
to given a nanun It should, perhaps, be further noticed that this song, though printed in 
“The Poets and Poetry o( Munster,- has a northern origin assigned m it, and this on a“ 
etymological foundation derived from its name. “ Bruach and Garrick," w2s Mr. ODaly 
“are the names of two townlands lying contiguous to each other on the river Bann and 
forming a part of the demesne of Garrick Blacker, an ancient seat of the Blacker family 
near Portadown, m the county of Armagh f and thus it would follow that Bruach na Car. 
rmgeBmm does not, as has been generally supposed, mean “ The Brink of the White Rock " 
but the Bruach and Carrick of the river Bann! Any comment on such an assumption 
unnecessary; and I shall only remark, that the true name of the song is not Bruach na 
Carraige Bame, but Ar Thaobh na Carraige Baine. 
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<J|j* (Cctjmlit 

For the set which I am about to give of the following Munster dance and ballad air—and 
which is the best of many that I have procured—I am indebted to the kindness of my most 
respected friend, the Lord Chief Baron of Ireland. This air is now usually known in the 
southern counties by the name above given; but it has an older Irish one, of which I once 
made a note, which, however, has been unfortunately mislaid. 




do cumpioN-si peiN mo lecmab a coolaO % nnntlft pat mtr nttm Cjjilir tn llwp. 

I have already, at page 73, and at page 117, in connexion with two ancient Lullaby airs, 
directed attention to the striking affinity observable between them and the Eastern melo¬ 
dies of the same class; and I would apply the remarks then made to the beautiful nurse- 
tune which I am now about to present, and which, I think, bears equally the stamp of a 
remote antiquity. I would, moreover, add, that such affinity with Eastern melody is not 
confined to the nurse-tunes of Ireland, but that it will be no less found in the ancient funeral 
caoines , as well as in the ploughman’s tunes, and other airs of occupation—airs simple 
indeed in construction, but always touching in expression ;—and I cannot but consider it 
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as an evidence of the early antiquity of such melodies in Ireland, and as an 
fact of much historic interest, not hitherto sufficiently attended to. 


ethnological 




The nurse-tune now given, like the first of those already printed, was obtained from the 
county of Limerick. It was noted last year, by Mr. Joyce, from the singing of a woman 
named Cudmore, now living at Glenasheen, in the parish of Ardpatrick. From this woman 
he also obtained the first of the following Irish stanzas now sung to the melody: the second 
he got from a man named John Dinan in the same locality; and the third and fourth were 
given to me by Mr. Curry, who, in his youth, had been familiar with the whole song, as 
sung in the county of Clare, but now distinctly remembers only those portions of it. I 
should observe, however, that the first and second stanzas, according to his recollection of 
them, differed a good deal from the version above given. 

2 p 
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Do cuippmn-pi p6in mo lecmab a coblab, 

’Snf map bo cuippeab mnd na m-bobac, 
pd ptiipfn buibe rid a m-bpaclfn boppai^, 

Occ a 5-cliabdn 6ip ip an gaoc bd bogab. 

Se6 h-fn pe6, h-uil le6 le6, 

8e6 h-fn peb, ap cti mo leariab; 

Se6 h-fn pe6, h-uil le6 le6, 

8e6 h-m pe6, ’p a r ™° teanab. 

Do cuippirm-pi pdm mo leariab a coblab, 

La bpedg ^pdine lbip bd noblui^, 

Q 5-cliabdn 6ip ap bpldp pocaip, 
paoi bappa ria 5-cpaob ip an gaoc bd bogab. 
8e6 h-fn pe6, h-uil le6 le6, ic. 

Cobail a lemib ’p5 u r ba coblab pldn buic, 

Ip ap bo coblab 50 b-cu^aip bo plamce. 

“Ndp buailib cpeigib nd ^peim an bdip ctf, 
5alap na leanab na’n bol^ac gpanna. 

Se6 h-fn peb, h-uil leb leb, “|C. 

Cobail a lemib ’p 5 u P ba coblab pldn bine 
lp ap bo coblab 50 b-cu^aip bo pldmce; 

Qp bo pmaomce bo cpoibe nap cpaibceap 
lp ndp ba bean ^an mac bo riidcaip 
Seb h-fn peb, h-ml leb leb, *jc 


I would put my own child to sleep, 

And not the same as the wives of the clowns do, 
Under a yellow blanket and a sheet of tow, 

But in a cradle of gold, rocked by the wind. 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, 

Sho-heen sho, you are my child; 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, 

Sho-heen sho, and you are my child. 

I would put my own child to sleep, 

On a fine sunny day between two Christmases, 

In a cradle of gold on a level floor, 

Under the tops of boughs, and rocked by the wind. 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, &c. 

Sleep, my child, and be it the sleep of safety, 

And out of your sleep may you rise in health; 
May neither cholic nor death-stitch strike you, 
The infant’s disease, or the ugly small-pox. 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, &c. 

Sleep, my child, and be it the sleep of safety, 

And out of your sleep may you rise in health; 
From painful dreams may your heart be free, 

And may your mother be not a sonless woman. 
Sho-heen sho, hoo lo lo, &c. 


In reference to the above and other Lullaby songs, still preserved in the county of 
Limerick, Mr. Joyce makes the following remark:—“These songs, so far as I could learn 
from a pretty extensive inquiry, were many of them very similar in ideas, expression, and 
general character. The child was generally soothed to sleep with the promise of a golden 
cradle—cliabctn oip—rocked by the wind on a fine sunny day, under the shade of trees— 
a combination of circumstances in perfect keeping with the poetical character of the Irish 
peasantry. The verses were always followed by the burden c Sho-heen sho, &c.; and, when 
sung by a good voice, the whole melody and song must have had a powerfully soothing 
effect.” 


bcnle pacRaic. Skill}jittirirlt. 

The following spirited festive air is one of the many fine southern melodies communicated 
to me, from the county of Kilkenny, by Mr. James Fogarty, who writes to me that “it was 
a great favourite with the Whiteboys about a hundred years agoadding, that he is “ cer¬ 
tain that this martial, or festive air, is a very ancient Irish one "—and I have no doubt that 
its antiquity is indeed considerable. The name of this air would indicate it to be of 
Tipperary origin; Ballypatrick being a village situated on the southern side of Slieve-na- 
man Mountain, in the parish of Templehay, and barony of Iffa and Offa,—a district which 
appears to have been rich in melodies of a superior character. 
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aw Ion t>u5 ’san smoLac. 


€§t Ularkhirfo tju Cjinrolf. 


The following air was set at the Claddagh of Galway, in the summer of 1840, from the 
singing of Anne Buckley,—a poor woman of whom I have already made mention as a sin¬ 
gularly sweet singer of our national melodies. The song which she sang to it, and which 
gave its name to the tune, was an Irish one; but I neglected at the time to write it down, 
and I have never since met with any one by whom it was remembered. 

In the last of Bunting’s collections, an air is published to which is given the same name 
as that of the present one; but it is in triple time, and has no affinity of any kind with the 
air now, for the first time, printed. 
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The following air is one of the collection, noted in the county of Wexford, and communi¬ 
cated to me by Mr. Robert A. Fitzgerald, of Enniscorthy, to whose kindness in placing 
them at my disposal I have already acknowledged myself indebted. It was sung to an 
Anglo-Irish peasant ballad, the first line of which has been taken to give it a name. 
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(D'/lira: % ^lnnitij, Iitf Unrnka. 

Amongst the tunes still preserved of that very numerous class of Cardan’s compositions to 
which the term Planxty is usually applied, there is, as I have long thought, scarcely one 
that better than the following illustrates the peculiarities of style, and the finer qualities of 
genius, which so often distinguish the works of the last composer of Ireland. In this move¬ 
ment we shall clearly perceive his abandonment of the regular rhythm, and the peculiar 
tonalities which characterize the more ancient lively music of Ireland; and his imitation— 
as far as he was able to imitate—of the characteristics of the gigas of his great Italian con¬ 
temporary, Corelli, with whose works, as old Charles O’Conor tells us, “he was enrap¬ 
tured.” But, though his enthusiastic admiration of such works was in itself an evidence of 
genius, yet, as I have already stated, he never acquired the musical learning, and probably 
never possessed the gravity of temperament, that might have enabled him to approach 
the severe dignity and grandeur of style that characterize the works of that great composer; 
and it is only in such brilliant flashings of an exuberant liveliness, combined with a grace¬ 
ful and imaginative flow of melody, as the following air exhibits—qualities instinctive in, 
and undiscardable from, his own Irish nature—that he not only approached, but even occa¬ 
sionally surpassed in beauty the works of a similar class which he had chosen as a model, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully attempted to rival. 
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It is singular that Bunting, who has republished so many of Carolan’s compositions pre¬ 
viously in print, should have passed over this fine tune, which appears in Neal’s collection 
of the works of that composer, published in their author’s lifetime; for, though that work 
is now one of the most extreme rarity, I have reason to believe that a copy of it was in 
Bunting’s possession. 

The simple surname, O’Elinn, prefixed to this tune in Neal’s work, might lead to the 
supposition that it was composed in honour of the chief of the ancient Connaught sept of 
that name, and who, according to the old Irish usage, would he thus designated. But, as 
it does not appear that in the names prefixed to Carolan’s tunes this usage was followed, 
except in two instances—“ O’Conor” and “ Mac Dermot-roe”—I cannot help thinking it at 
least equally probable that it was composed for William O’Flinn, the butler at Alderford 
House, in the county of Roscommon, the seat of the family of Mac Dermot-roe, in which 
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Carolan received his education and professional outfit, and to which, after all his peregrina¬ 
tions, he returned to die. As may be easily conceived, in this hospitable mansion of a 
generous patroness, a friendship would very naturally be formed between a man of Carolan’s 
habits and the person who had it in his power to contribute to or control their indulgence; 
and such friendly companionship would inevitably inspire a feeling of gratitude in Tmind 
so susceptible as the bard’s. Nor are we ■without a historic evidence, indicative at least of the 
existence of such a feeling in Carolan’s mind. In a valuable MS. volume of collections for 
a Life of Carolan, made for Myles John O’Reilly, Esq., of the Heath House, Queen’s County, 
and now, through the kindness of that gentleman, in my keeping, I find it stated that the 
bard having, immediately before his dissolution, called for a drink, it was quickly brought 
to him by the butler, William O’Flinn; and that having quenched his thirst, he addressed 
the following quatrain in a clear and distinct voice to his friendly attendant, after which he 
laid down his head, and immediately sank into the slumber of death :_ 



Ip puaip m6 mapapaig neapcrhap bptogmap arm; 

Op bpfg mo baipcig, nf b-puapap apiarh ’pa parm, 

On c6 coip5 mo cape 50 ceapc acc Uilliam ua piomn. 

I have travelled round right through Conn’s country, 
And I found myriads in it strong and valiant; 

But, by my baptism, I never found in any part, 

One who quenched my thirst aright but William O’Flinn. 


I should not, perhaps, conclude this notice without cautioning the reader against con¬ 


founding the butler of Alderford with that other butler of the same surname to whom 


Carolan, on being denied admittance to the cellar, addressed the following epigram, pre¬ 
served by Walker in his “ Memoirs of the Irish Bards.” 



Alas, oh! Dermod O’Flinn, 

That ’tis not you who guard the door of hell; 
For ’tis you would let no one approach you, 
Wherever you would be door-keeper. 


Op ct 3 ndd Idispeab neac ab’ c6ip, 
1 n-dio a m-beceab ’bo bdippeoip. 


Or, as it is thus successfully rhymed in Mr. Walker’s work— 

“ What pity hell’s gates are not kept by O’Flinn! 
So surly a dog would let nobody in.” 


Dtrond (D'toriijj. 


Doiimall 0 5Raet>. 


The following air has been taken from the very extensive and valuable collection of Irish 


tunes which has been made by my friend, Mr. J. E. Pigot, and which he has kindly placed 
at my disposal for the use of this work. The strong affinity which it bears to the very 
ancient simple melody called “ Molly Ban,”—published by Bunting in his first collection, 
has induced me to give it a place here, as an interesting example of a result so frequently 
obtained by an analysis of Irish melody,-—namely, that an air of a more or less ornate 
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character is often found to have been formed—sometimes, perhaps, unconsciously—upon 
another of more primitive simplicity. This air was copied by Mr. Pigot from a MS. col¬ 
lection of Irish tunes, belonging to Mr. Hardiman, the historian of Galway; and, as I sup¬ 
pose, it is a tune of Connaught origin. 
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% (Httirk transrtrfiiim 

The spirited march-tune which follows is one of the many airs noted in the county of Wex¬ 
ford, by Mr. Robert A. Fitzgerald, of Enniscorthy, and which he has so kindly communi¬ 
cated to me for this work. Mr. Fitzgerald acquaints me that it was—originally, as he 
believes—brought into that county by a Waterford person, who said it was a dance-tune, 
and who gave it an Irish name which Mr. Fitzgerald now forgets, but which he expects he 
shall be able to recover. Mr. Fitzgerald also communicates his conviction that the tune 
must have been a march; and adds, with his peculiarly enthusiastic expression of feeling, 
that it is “ one of the finest that ever smoothed the road to battle! ” The tune appears to me, 
also, to have more of a march than a dance character; but it has, most probably, been used 
for both purposes; for, as I have already stated, it is to such a usual transmutation that we 
owe the preservation of so many of our old march-tunes, which were no longer required for 
the purpose to which they owed their origin. 
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It will be perceived that I have marked the above air to be played in marching time; 
but by quickening the time it may be played as a dance-tune. 


cm bean 65 uasal. €]jb qntrag lnh\. 

Amongst the numerous airs already given in this volume of that peculiar class to which 1 
have applied the term “ narrative,” there is not one that appears to me to be more strongly 
impressed with an Irish character and tender feeling than the air I have here to present to 
the public. Though hitherto unpublished in any form, and, indeed, apparently unnoticed 
by the collectors of our music, it is still a well-known and greatly admired melody in, at 
least, the counties of Clare and Limerick, to either of which I have little doubt its origin 
should be ascribed; for of three settings of the air now, through the kindness of Mr. 
Patrick Joyce, in my possession, two were noted by that gentleman, and the third copied by 
him from an old MS. book of music, in the last-named county. Amongst these settings I 
have found the usual want of a perfect agreement; but as the differences which they pre¬ 
sent are unimportant, I have not felt it necessary to print more than the one which appeared 
to me to be the most authentic, and which, I think, will very truly preserve this interesting 
melody. This version of the air was learned by Mr. Joyce from the singing of his father. 
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Of the words now sung to this air in the Munster counties, Mr. Joyce has also given me 
a copy, as taken down by himself; but it presents such an incongruous piece of patchwork, 
half Irish, half English, collected, apparently, from recollections of various songs, that of 
the Irish portion a single stanza is as much as I can venture to select from it. This stanza, 
as Mr. Curry acquaints me, belongs to the old Irish song which has given name to the 
melody, and which, though now rendered worthless by corruptions, was originally one of no 
ordinary interest and merit. 

There was a young gentlewoman 
And I, once talked of, 

But she rejected me, 

To my sharp grief; 

And I then took up with 
A city dasher , 

Who made a jackdaw of me 
Before the world. 

But could I get her head 
Beneath the gravestone, 

And that I once more 

Were my own free self, 

I would traverse valleys 
And rough-topped mountains 
To seek again more favour 

From my old true love. 


’bt bean 65 uapal, 

Seal t)d luab liom, 

’Sbo cuip pf puap bam, 

C6b pdpaoip gbp; 
lp bo gabap le pcuaipe 
G m-bailcib muapa, 

’S^up bem pi cua^ bfom, 

Gp lap an c-paogail. 
Od b-pagamn-pi a cenn ptib 
pb ba ’pan ceampull, 

’S50 mbemn apfp peal 

Gp m’dbbap pbm, 

Do pibbalpamn ^leannca 
’5up beanna peamap cnoc 
go b-pagamn mo pean-peapc 
Gpfp bom’ pbip. 
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Amongst the doggrel English verses sung to this air, as taken down by Mr. Joyce there 
is a stanza which I am tempted to quote as an amusing example of the characteristic ex- 
pression of tender sentiment, mixed with discordant levity and incongruity of thought, 
which are so often found in the ordinary Irish peasant love-songs, composed in the English 
language. Such incongruity, however, should, at least to some extent, be ascribed to the 
corruptions incident to verses having only a decaying traditional existence amongst a class 
of people still almost illiterate. 

“Kilkenny town it is well supported, 

Where marble stones are as black as ink; 

With gold and silver I will support you,— 

I’ll sing no more till I get some drink ! 

I’m always drinking, and seldom sober; 

I’m constant roving from town to town : 

Oh, when I’m dead, and my days are over, 

Come, Molly astoreen, and lay me down.” 

It seems sufficiently apparent that the above stanza was not composed in one of those 
intervals of sobriety which the writer confesses to have been with him of rather rare occur¬ 
rence. 


a cub abaiNN oeas. dD tjjnu nf life tanutiM lait. 

Separated from the preceding melody, the fine and truly Irish air which I have now to 
place before the musical reader would probably be considered as a perfectly original one. 
But, when brought, for the purpose of comparison, under immediate view with the former,— 
though differing from it in time, rhythm, and even, to some extent, expression of senti¬ 
ment,—its derivative affinity will, I think, be at once perceptible, and will place it amongst 
the numerous airs so formed which are to be found in all parts of Ireland. And though 
this acknowledgment of the existence of so many derivative airs may diminish, to some 
extent, the number of the absolutely original melodies which might otherwise be claimed 
for Ireland, it should not, I think, be considered as derogatory to the musical genius of 
its people; for such derivative airs exhibit the singular facility which the Irish possessed 
in the adaptation of their favourite melodies to new songs of a form and character diffe¬ 
rent from the older ones, and which enabled them to change the construction and sentiment 
of those airs without destroying, or often even diminishing, their beauty. 

This melody, together with the annexed stanza of the Irish song sung to it, was noted 
by Mr. Joyce in the summer of the present year—1854—from the singing of Joseph 
Martin, a peasant of the parish of Ardpatrick, in the county of Limerick. 


Q 6 t 3 l dlamn Oeap, 

Na pdl claon glap, 

’86 mo ctirhab ’p™ 0 cpeac 
Hac pdibip 
Liom edl66 leac 
Cap pdl amac, 

"N6 pealab ag quail 
pd pldibcib: 


O thou of the beautiful hair, 
And of the glancing blue eyes, 
It is my grief and loss 

That I cannot 
Elope with thee 
Out over the sea, 

Or, for a time, to traverse 

The mountains: 
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mo cpoibe bd plab, 

TTlap bo prifriiptbe ^ab, 
t)o cioirn pcaparnain leac, 

Op aon cop; 

’S 50 b-pagat) bap ^an pcab, 
mapa bc6bip liom peal, 

Coip abann na m-bpeac 
Q c’aonap. 


My heart is being robbed, 

As a gad would be twisted, 
For parting thee, 

On any account; 
And I’ll die without delay, 

If thou wilt not come with me, 
By the trout-river’s bank 
Alone. 



Mm mtriKBrtiratfl 

I very much regret that I have been unable to ascertain the name of the following melody, 
which, as I conceive, is one of no ordinary beauty; but as it appears to be still a well-known 
air in the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, I trust that this want will be hereafter sup¬ 
plied. This melody is one of those communicated to me by Mr. James Fogarty, of Tibrogh- 
ney, immediately before his emigration to America; and appended to it were the following 
remarks :—“ This is the melody of a much admired ancient song, and the music is thought 
to be most enchanting. Several Irish songs were composed to it, bearing genuine marks of a 
remote antiquity; and also a love-song in English, said to have been composed by a poet 
of Carrick, who joined the Irish army at Limerick in the time of William the Third.” 
Having commented already more than once, in the preceding sheets, on the peculiarities of 
the interesting class of melodies to which this air belongs, I need only add the expression 
of my opinion that its age must be very considerable. 
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ICnirif MjEEnp & ^>k\u% bij Cura lira. 

Having already given insertion in this volume to two of Cardan’s best, and yet least 
known, Planxties, and endeavoured in connexion with them to analyze the characteristic 
features—half imitative of Corelli, and half originating with the composer—for which they 
are remarkable, I now, as a further illustration of those remarks, give a place to another 
air of the same class,—an air equally impressed with those characteristic features,—and just 
as little known, but which exhibits a greater gravity of character, and approaches more 
closely to the sober dignity of Corelli’s gigas, than, perhaps, any other composition of Caro- 
lan’s of the same class. As happened in the instance of one of the examples now alluded 
to, I found this air in one of the rare collections of Carolan’s tunes, published during their 
author’s lifetime, namely, that of Burke Thumoth, the date of which, according to Bunting, 
is 1720. 

The lady in whose honor this tune was composed was, unquestionably, as I think, Mary 
Nugent, the wife of Francis, the twenty-first Baron of Athenry, who succeeded to the title 
on the death of his father in 1709, and died in 1749. This lady, who, according to Lodge, 
was the eldest daughter of Thomas Earl of Westmeath, was born in 1694, married in 
1706, and died at Galway in 1725, about five years after the tune which bears her name 
had been printed. 
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blicfoaiN >sa caca so *pds me. <Klrts tto tote mmittia S mtml 

The air which follows was set from the singing of the Clare peasant, Teige Mac Mahon, and 
the accuracy of its notation has been sustained by a second setting made from the singing 
of Mr. Curry. There is every reason to believe it a melody of Munster origin; and from 
the great number of songs which, as Mr. Curry acquaints me, have been written to it, it 
must at least in the southern counties bordering on the Shannon—have been, for a long 
period,, a very general favourite. That it is a very old air may therefore be fairly inferred^ 
and this inference will be strengthened by the fact, that it seems to have been the parent of 
several other airs—in themselves not modern—differing from it in expression and charac- 
ter, but preserving such features of affinity as to leave but little, if any, doubt of their rela¬ 
tionship. Such transmutations from parent airs, as already shown to some extent, have 
been of singularly frequent occurrence in Irish melody; and as the facts which they supply 
are of so much importance in illustration of the nature and history of our music, that, 
whenever discovered, they should not be left unnoticed, I shall, in immediate succession to 
the present air, give two examples of airs obviously derived from it. I would further 
remark, that the air called “ Sly Patrick,” in Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” and which is better 
known by the name derived from the beautiful song—“ Has sorrow thy young days 
shaded which he wrote for it, appears to me, also, to exhibit, in many points, an affinity 
with the present melody. 
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Of the various songs sung to this melody, some are unfit for publication; and of the 
others, with the exception of the following, which has supplied me with a name for the air, 
Mr. Curry only remembers some fragments. 


bliabam ’pa caca po ’p6p m6, 

’Snfop b’paba liom Id nd mf, 
a m-bocdmfn clucap 50 pdpca, 

Le beauuipce ap cldp 5011 pufm; 

Sedan 6 pmmglolla Idirh liom, 

’S6 05 peirnn Rdb ap a pfp; 

’Sod m-bemn ann 6 mug 50 b-cf mdpab, 

<5an fnappaig cab cd pe bfol. 

Gn c6 ’gd m-bfonn buaib acup caoipig 
btonn p6 paoiceamail puaipc; 
bfonn p6 a b-pocaip na n-baome, 

’Sa haca map bfon ap a pcuaic: 
pdpaoip m map pm bo bfmpi; 

’Spdm’ op^ail abfonn p6 50 buan, 

Gn ptjpa ndc maipe le mnaoi’p bic, 

’Sgan opam acc cpian bo’n gpuaig. 

’Nuaip cdibim ap map^a an aonaig, 

Le sappa gl6 gan gn6, 

THa capall m molcap a I6irrmig, 

’Snf haipigcep 561m mo b6; 

TTlo caoipig nf clumcep 05 mdilig, 

’Snt bameann bam ^aec an pogmaip; 

Olpab mo psillm^ le pldpitip, 

’Snf cuippeab ’pan c-paogal ppedip. 

There is some philosophy in the above 
love. 


This time twelve months I married, 

And thought not a day or month long, 

In a well-sheltered cabin quite snugly, 

With whiskey unmeasured on the board ; 
Shane O’Finnelly near me, 

A playing “ Ree Raw” on his pipes ; 

And if there from to-day till to-morrow, 

No asking, “ How much is to pay ?” 

The man bless’d with cows and with sheep 
Is always liberal and pleasant; 

He is always among the best people, 

With his hat on to cover his head: 

Alas! it is not so with me; 

’Tis under my arm I ever have it— 

The blanket! which maid never liked— 

And I having on but a third of my hair. 

When I go to the market or fair, 

With an idle and careless crew, 

My horse is not praised for his leaping, 

No lowing is heard from my cow ; 

My sheep are never heard bleating, 

The autumnal winds pass me by; 

I’ll drink my shilling for pleasure, 

And worldly cares never mind. 

stanzas: in those which follow there is only 


’Ruaip c6ibm cum aippmn bia bomnaig, 
Ip 6fbim na mndib 05a 05 ceec; 

Gn uaip na paicim mo pcbipfn, 

5o p6ibim puil c-pp6n le pecc; 

TTlo gpuaig 05 lmcecc na ce6 bfom, 
lp mmncinn cd bpe6ice lag, 

Ip mf nf maippeab nd n6maib, 

TTIana b-pag mipi pog 6m’ peapc. 

TTlo bp6n gan mipe ’pan pp6ipbean, 

TTIa mflce I615 6 cuan, 

G n-oildmfn bpuibce na 5-cpaoba, 

TTlap a b-c6ib 6m cum puam; 

Gn die na m-beic neab 05 an phoenix, 
Gn piolap ap 5615 ip an cuac, 

’S50 5-cuippmn bo geapaib ap phoebup 
Solap an la6 ’cabaipc uamn. 


When I go to Mass on the Sunday, 

And see the young maidens come up ; 
And when I see not my own love, 

The blood from my nose quickly starts : 
My hair in small fragments is going off, 
My spirits are low and sad; 

A month I sha’n’t live, nor a moment, 
Unless I can kiss my sweetheart. 

Mavrone that I’m not with my goddess, 
Thousands of leagues from the shore, 

In a close-wooded, pretty small island, 
Where birds go at night to repose; 
Where the phoenix should have her nest, 
The eagle and cuckoo the same branch; 
And then -would I conjure bright Phoebus 
To take his broad daylight away. 
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The following stanza is a fragment of a different 


Dd cion a^up meap ’5am p6m opc, 

Q cumainn gil, 6laig litim; 

’Srnap a b-pagmaib ap b-p6pab ’n-Gipinn, 
U6ibinft> 16 c6ile anbnn. 

Nf’l loin^eap ap paip$e caob linn, 

"Nd acapac paocaip 6umn, 

Gcc bdibfn no coice bo 66anarn, 

Do b6appab pmn p6in cap pptjil. 


song, but in the same strain. 

It’s myself that both loves and esteems you, 
O, dearest one, elope with me; 

And if we cannot get married in Erinn, 
Then let us fly to some far country. 

No ships on the sea are hard by us, 

Nor have we aught else now to do. 

But a small boat or cotty to make, 

To carry us over the stream. 


t)d 5-casccno beau caBcmcnbe liomsa. 3f 3 ajmnlir mtt n €m.nn’s Wik 

This lively air,—which is one of those alluded to, in the notice of the preceding melody, as 
being obviously derived from it,—was set in 1853 from the singing of the Clare peasant, 
Teige Mac Mahon. As will be perceived, its chief peculiarity consists in the substitution of 
an expression of reckless liveliness for that of tenderness, which marks the original, and this 
change of character has been chiefly effected by the close of the parts of the air on the fifth 
or dominant note of the scale, instead of the descent to the tonic or key note, as in the pre¬ 
sent melody. The Irish song to this air is not admissible in this work. 
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cecmc ci^us coibeac a onmcig be ceile. % Cnrk nnh a Mn tjjat tttttrf nut tngttjjir, 

The following melody—which is the second of the derivative airs alluded to in the notice 
of the melody given at page 160—was also set from the singing of Teige Mac Mahon in 
1853. Its changes from the parent air exhibit, however, a more correct and graceful fancy 
than those of the air last given; and upon the whole it is, as I think, a melody of far supe¬ 
rior interest and beauty. The Irish song to this air is also inadmissible in this work. 
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.3$trasbr Sig —Mum mrcrtaM. 


The following characteristic Munster dance-tune, which is one of the class popularly termed 
“ common,” or “ double” jigs, appears, as I think, to possess much of the old march charac¬ 
ter, so often found in this class of dance-tunes. It was noted during the past year from the 
playing of Francis Keane, a native of the county of Clare, by whom it had been learnt 
from the playing of his brother, one of the best professional fiddlers in the south of 
Ireland; and, as Keane believes, it is one of the oldest of the Munster jigs. 
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uc uc on, as bueoice ttiisi. <Dtjr nrljnra, it is sirltltf 3 ran. 

The following fine old Munster air was noted some years since from the singing of Mr. 
Curry, and though it must be still a very popular melody in the southern counties, I have 
never had the good fortune to meet with any other setting of it. Mr. Curry considers it to 
be an air of considerable antiquit)'; but he has never met with the original, nor any older 
song to it than one written, during the latter half of the last century, by the clever, but de¬ 
plorably licentious, Irish poet, Andrew Magrath, or, as he was commonly called, Mangaire 
Sugach , or, “ The Merry Pedlar,” and which preserves the chorus of the original, or, at least, 
some older song. Of this song—which is usually called Sian cois Maige, or, “Farewell to the 
Maige”—Mr. Curry has supplied me with a copy; and though I find it has been already 
printed, with a generally very close metrical translation, by the late xVlr. Walsh, I have con¬ 
sidered it desirable to give it a place in this work; not only to identify it with the air to 
which it was written, and as a more accurate version of the song than that printed, but as an 
unobjectionable specimen of the talents and thoughts of one of the most distinguished of a 
class of men—usually hedge schoolmasters—who, for nearly a century, by their writings, 
teachings, and, too generally, reckless lives, exercised an influence over the minds, and, as 
may be feared, even the moral feelings, of the fine-hearted but excitable peasantry of Mun¬ 
ster, to which too little importance has been hitherto attached by the Irish historian. 
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Sldn ip cdb 6’n b-caob fo uaim, 

Coif TTldigena ccaof, na ccpaob, na ccpuac; 
"Na fcdc, na pcbab, na paop, na pluag, 

Na n-bdn, na n-t>pdace, na b-cp6an $an gpuatm. 
Uc uc 6n, ap bpe6ice mipi, 

5an cuit), $an c6ip, §an c6ip, §an cipbe; 

5an pule, san f6g, ^an ppope, ^an ppionna, 

6 pe6lab m 6 cum uaignif. 

Sldn 50 h-das bd paop-pip puaipe; 

Od bdim, bd cldip, ba h-bi^pib puag; 

Dd edipbib cldib, $an claon, gan cluam; 

5an edim, ^an cpdim, $an epaop, ^an epuap. 

Uc, uc 6n, -]C. 

Sldn bd dip bd bdicib uaim; 

Dd mndib 50 Idip, bd p^dim, bd pnuab; 

Dd ccdil, bd ccdill, ba ccdim, ba ccuaipb; 

Da b-ppdips, bd b-pl6a, bd mdm, bd m-buab. 
Uc, u6 6n, “jc. 

Sldn cap aon bo’n bd b’dp bual, 

On bdmcnip bdapac, bdal-caip buabac, 

’Cuip cpdc cum pldib’ md ’ccdm am puai£; 
lpt 5pab mo cldib bf n-Gpinn cuac. 

Uc, uc 6n, "jc. 

Op panac paon md, ppaocmap puap, 

Op carhla^ cpdic, ’pap caomac epuag; 
a m-bapp an c-pldib, $an aon mo nuap, 
am paipc ace ppaoc asup 500c acuaib. 

Uc, uc 6n, mo bp6n, mo milleab, 
lomopcaib 61I ip p6sa bpumngeal 
’Cuip mipi learn’ 16 gan p6b <$an poicm, 

Ip p6p ^an lomab puabaip. 

Do’n c-ppaib ’nuaip edim map aon ap cuaipb, 

Uf h-dil le6 md, ip nf pdibib learn cluam; 
bfb mndib le edile 05 plda bd luaib, 

Cd h-dic, ca h-d, cd caob ap gluaip. 

Uc, uc 6n, -|C. 

Dorn’ caipbe am gaop ^an cdacc ap epuag, 
’Smdm’ cpdb ’^an paogal a n-^dib pa n-guaip; 
Le pdice a b-pdin a ccdm ap cuaipb, 

5an dbacc $an p^ldip, $an pgdil, bd luab. 

Uc, uc 6n, “jc. 

6 bdil an cleip bam edile nua, 

Coip TTldige 50 h-das nt h-d mo cuaipb; 

5o bpdc learn’ pd edim pdib learn’ cuaic, 

’Sle mndib an c-paogail ’cuip md ap buaipc. 

Uc, uc 6n, -jc. 


An adieu and an hundred from this place I send, 
To the Maige, of the roses, trees, and ricks; 

Of the steeds, the jewels, of the free, of the hosts ; 
Of the poems, the ditties, the gloomless brave. 
Och ochone ! it is sickly I am, 

Without food, ease, company, or wealth; 
Without pleasure, comfort, sport, or vigour, 
Since I have been driven into solitude. 

Adieu till death to its free pleasant men ; 

To its poets, its clergy, its bards, its scholars; 

To its dear bosom friends, without perfidy or guile; 
Without fault, or blemish, waste, or penury. 

Och ochone, &c. 

Adieu henceforth to its maidens, from me ; 

To all its women, to their beauty and comeliness; 
To their character, sense, their dignity, and gait; 
To their playful manners, dispositions and virtues. 
Och ochone, &c. 

Adieu, above all, to her to whom it is due, 

The white-skinned, accomplished, ruby-lipped maid, 
Who has caused me to fly to the mountains afar; 
She is the love of my bosom, however, my cuckoo. 
Och, ochone, &c. 

I am a helpless wanderer, chilly and cold, 

Sickly, debilitated, wretched, and poor; 

In the mountains top, and, alas! with none 
To keep me company but the north wind and heath. 
Och ochone, my grief, my destruction, 

Too much drinking and kissing of girls 

Has sent me for ever from land and from shelter, 

And quite from all rambling pleasures. 

To the town when I go, like others, to visit, 

They receive me not, nor accept my conversation; 
Whilst the women with each other arguing say— 
What is he? who is he? where did he come from? 
Och ochone, &c. 

For my friends not to visit me is indeed pitiful, 
While the world afflicts and enfolds me in peril; 
For a quarter of a year in painful exile, 

Without action, or pleasure, or telling of news. 
Och ochone, &c. 

Since the clergy have decreed me a new wife, 

The banks of the Maige shall I never again visit; 
For ever in this life I am done with my cuckoo, 
And with all the world’s brain-turning maidens. 
And och ochone, &c. 
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€jim cuts u ell Ikitt ml SBuce. 

1 have been unable to find any ancient or popular name for the following melody, which 
was noted in my boy-days from the singing of the Dublin street-ballad singers, amongst 
whom it would appear to have been a favourite air, from its easy applicability to songs of 
the usual octo-syllabic ballad metre. Of those songs, however, I have long ceased to retain 
any recollection; but as, within recent years, I have heard the air sung to the old English 
nursery rhyme beginning with “ There was a lady all skin and bone,” I have, from want 
of a better, adopted that line as a name for it. I should observe, however, that this old 
nursery tale, as I have heard it sung, differs somewhat—as might be expected in verses 
preserved by tradition only—from any of the English versions of it which I have seen in 
print; and though it may probably be more corrupted, it is certainly not less musical; and, 
moreover, it will sing more smoothly to the Irish melody with which it has been associated. 
I am tempted, therefore, to annex it in a parallel column with the English version, as pub¬ 
lished by Halliwell in his “ Nursery Rhymes of England.” In connexion with this song, it 
may not, perhaps, be out of place to observe that the old ballad poetry of England appears 
to have been more generally disseminated in the portions of Ireland occupied by the English 
than has been hitherto suspected: but the melodies to which such ballads have been sung 
were usually, as in the present instance, of unquestionably Irish origin. 
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“ There was a lady all skin and bone, 

Sure such a lady was never known: 

This lady went to church one day; 

She went to church all for to pray. 

And when she came to the church stile, 

She sat her down to rest a little wdiile : 
When she came to the church-yard, 

There the bells so loud she heard. 

When she came to the church door, 

She stopt to rest a little more; 

When she came the church within, 

The parson pray’d ’gainst pride and sin. 

On looking up, on looking down, 

She saw a dead man on the ground; 

And from his nose unto his chin 

The worms crawl’d out, the worms crawl’d in. 

Then she unto the parson said— 

Shall I be so when I am dead ? 

Oh, yes! oh, yes ! the parson said, 

You will be so when you are dead.” 


There was a lady all skin and bone, 

And such a lady was never known ; 

It happened on a holyday, 

This lady went to church to pray. 

And when she came unto the stile, 

She tarried there a little while; 

And when she came unto the door, 

She tarried there a little more. 

But when she came into the aisle, 

She had a sad and woful smile; 

She’d come a long and a weary mile, 

Her sin and sorrow to beguile. 

And she walk’d up, and she walk’d down, 
And she saw a dead man upon the ground; 
And from his nose unto his chin, 

The worms crept out, and the worms crept in. 

Then the lady to the sexton said— 

“ Shall I be so when I am dead ?” 

And the sexton to the lady said— 
u You’ll be the same when you are dead.” 


Mr. Halliwell remarks that the last line of the fourth stanza, “ slightly altered, has been 
adopted in Lewis’s ballad of ‘ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine.’” It will be per¬ 
ceived, however, that the line in Lewis’s ballad is more in accordance with the Irish than 
with the English version. 
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% mnsin Stg —Mm tnmrortapir. 

The following old Munster jig was set by Mr. P. Joyce in 1852, from the whistling of 
Michael Dmeen, a farmer at Coolfree, in the parish of Ardpatrick, and county of Limerick • 
and it had been learnt in his youth by Dineen, from the playing of James Sheedy, a cele¬ 
brated Munster piper, who died, a very old man, more than thirty years ago It is as I 
conceive, a tune very strongly marked with a true hid Irish character; and though, probably 
it is only known now as a dance-tune, its emphatic gravity of sentiment, as well as its 
peculiar rhythmical accentuation, incline me very much to believe that, like many of our 
finest dance-tunes, it had a march origin. I regret to add that Mr. Joyce was unable to 
ascertain its name.. As will be perceived, this air belongs to that class of dance-tunes com¬ 
monly known as single jigs, and of which I have given a description at page 64 of the 
present volume. 
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€1 n Wm\n it is past; nr, €\t Cttratgjr nf Eilkrr. 

The following is one of the many airs noted in my young days from the singing of a near 
connexion of my own, and which, as I have already stated, had been learned in that lady’s 
childhood from the singing of Betty Skillin. Other settings of the melody have been given 
to me in subsequent years, including one recently noted for me by Mr. Joyce, from the 
singing of Kate Cudmore, a peasant of Glenroe, in the parish of Ardpatrick, county of 
Limerick. The settings of the air thus procured from different sources have not, as usual 
amongst melodies only preserved by tradition, a perfect agreement; but they present no 
difference of sufficient importance to make the publication desirable of any other setting 
than the one originally noted, and which I consider as the most genuine. 



With that first setting of the tune, I also obtained from the same lady three stanzas— 
which were all she could remember—of the old Anglo-Irish song which had been sung, and 
had given name, to the melody: and Mr. Joyce has favoured me with a copy—very 
corrupt, indeed—of the whole song, as taken down by himself from the peasant, Kate 
Cudmore. 

I have been thus circumstantial in the statement of these facts; because I have found 
that this song has been more than once published in Scotland as a Scottish one, in con¬ 
nexion with a melody undoubtedly of Scottish origin, but, as I think, of no great antiquity, 
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and most probably a composition of Oswald's, in whose “ Caledonian Pocket Companion" 
it first appeared. 

This Scottish claim to a song which I had for a long period undoubtingly believed to 
e rish, first became known to me on finding the first and second stanzas of it given as a 
fragment m “ Cromek’s Relics of Robert Burns;” those stanzas having been found in the 
poet's handwriting after his death. But, though Bums appears to have given a few touches 
o his own to those stanzas, it was clearly an error to ascribe to him their authorship • for 
those two stanzas, together with two others, given as the complete copy of the song 'had 
been previously printed in the first edition of Johnson’s “ Scots Musical Museum vol. ii. 
Edinburgh : 1787;” and this copy of the song only differs in a few words from a stall 
edition of it, printed in Mr. Stenhouse’s notes on the songs in the Museum. There is 
therefore, sufficient evidence to show that this song, or at least so much of it, was known’ 
m Scotland during the latter part of the last centuiy; and it is in the highest degree 
probable that it was known as early as 1750, about which time the Scottish air to which 
it has been united, and which, in my opinion, was obviously composed for it, first appeared 

in Oswald’s “Pocket Companion,” as already alluded to, under the name of “The Winter 
it is past.” 

The Scottish claim to this song, as well as to the tune to which it is sung, might, there¬ 
fore, appear to be incontrovertible. But the same song, united to a melody unquestionably 
Irish, has been equally, if not better, known in Ireland, and for an equal, if not a much 
longer, period: and it appears to me, that of the claims of the two countries to this song, the 
Irish one is decidedly the stronger; for—without attaching much weight to the fact that the 
Scotch have been more in the habit of appropriating the music and poetry of Ireland than 
the Irish have been of taking such friendly liberties with theirs—the song, as sung in various 
parts of Ireland for more than a century, contains stanzas which, if not somewhat unrea¬ 
sonably assumed to be interpolations, very clearly establish it as of Irish origin. As evidence 
of this fact, I here place before the reader the Scottish form of the song as given by John¬ 
son, as well as the Irish traditional form of it, which, in some parts, is unfortunately rather 
imperfectly remembered. The Scottish form runs thus 


The winter it is past, 

And the summer’s come at last, 

And the small birds sing on every tree; 
The hearts of these are glad, 

But mine is very sad, 

For my lover has parted from me. 

The rose upon the brier, 

By the waters running clear, 

May have charms for the linnet or the bee; 
Their little loves are blest, 

And their little hearts at rest, 

But my lover is parted from me. 


My love is like the sun, 

In the firmament does run, 

For ever is constant and true; 
But his is like the moon, 

That wanders up and down, 

And every month it is new. 

All you that are in love, 

And cannot it remove, 

I pity the pains you endure; 

For experience makes me know 
That your hearts are full of woe,— 
A woe that no mortal can cure. 


The following is the Irish version of this ballad, as taken down from the singing 

of Kate Cudmore; but it is slightly corrected in three of the stanzas, as learned, about 
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the year 1780, from Betty Skillin, by whom the latter half of each stanza, with its corres¬ 
ponding music, was sung twice:— 


The winter it is past, 

And the summers come at last, 

And the blackbirds sing on every tree; 
The hearts of these are glad, 

But mine is very sad, 

Since my true love is absent from me. 


I’ll wear a cap of black, 

With a frill around my neck ; 

Gold rings on my fingers I’ll wear; 

It is this I’ll undertake 
For my true lover’s sake; 

He resides at the Curragh of Kildare. 


The rose upon the brier, 

By the water running clear, 

Gives joy to the linnet and the bee ; 
Their little hearts are blest, 

But mine is not at rest, 

While my true love is absent from me. 

A livery I’ll wear, 

And I’ll comb down my hair, 

And in velvet so green I’ll appear; 

And straight I will repair 
To the Curragh of Kildare, 

For it’s there I’ll find tidings of my dear. 


I would not think it strange 
Thus the world for to range, 

If I only got tidings of my dear ; 

But here in Cupid’s chain, 

If I’m bound to remain, 

I would spend my whole life in despair. 

My love is like the sun, 

That in the firmament does run, 

And always proves constant and true; 
But his is like the moon, 

That wanders up and down, 

And every month it is new. 


All you that are in love, 

And cannot it remove, 

I pity the pains you endure; 

For experience lets me know 
That your hearts are full of woe, 

And a woe that no mortal can cure. 


Having thus placed before my readers the Scottish and Irish versions of this ballad, I 
shall leave it to them to determine the relative claims of the two countries to its parentage; 
contenting myself with the remark, that if the stanzas in the latter which appear to give it 
a decidedly Irish origin should be considered as interpolations, they are at least interpola¬ 
tions of a date far anterior to the appearance of any of the Scottish versions hitherto pub¬ 
lished ; and I cannot help thinking that any such assumption, as to interpolation, is by 
no means probable, and is, as far as I am aware, wholly unsustained by any examples of 
such a procedure as yet discovered in Ireland. 


t>iN5 Dows umilimri, buail seo, seio seo. €ju imitjj’s Iniig. 

I had for many a year felt a strong desire to obtain a correct setting of the following air, 
—which is popularly known in the southern counties of Ireland as “ The Smith’s Song,”— 
from a supposition that it was one of those tunes connected with songs of occupation which 
form so interesting a class of our melodies; but it was not till lately that I became pos- 
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sessed of a setting that appeared to me sufficiently accurate to be worthy of preservation. 
This setting was noted for me by Mr. Joyce, in 1853, from the singing of Mary Hackett, 
a peasant woman of the parish of Ardpatrick, in the county of Limerick. 
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I find, however, that I was in error in supposing that “ The Smith’s Song” was one ap¬ 
propriated to the occupation of this most ancient and useful trade, which is one of too noisy 
a nature to permit, conveniently, the habitual indulgence of song as a lightener of toil. The 
smith may love music; but, while at his work, he can but occasionally administer to that 
love. “The Smith’s Song” has, however, very evidently been suggested—like Handel’s 
“ Harmonious Blacksmith”—by the measured time and varied tones of his hammers strik¬ 
ing upon the anvil; and its melody is therefore, in my mind, one of much interest as an 
ancient example of imitative music. Nor is it, perhaps, less worthy of remark, that it is 
to this amusing imitative characteristic that it most probably owes—despite of the some¬ 
what unfit words connected with it—its general adoption by the Munster women as a nur- 
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sery song to amuse a cross or crying infant; for such has been the fact, as Mr. Curry 
states in the following interesting notice, with which he has favoured me, of this old melody 
and the songs which, in his youth, he had heard sung to it:— 

“ The song and tune of ‘ Ding dong didilium , Buail seo , seid seo] must be one of 
great antiquity. I scarcely ever heard it sung but to pacify a crying or cross infant; and 
then the woman sang it with a slow swinging motion of her body backwards and forwards, 
and to either side, with the child in her arms, with no intention, however, to put it to sleep. 
Sometimes there was no swing of the body; but then the foot went down on the heel and 
toe alternately, hut in such a measure of time as resembled, in some way, the striking of the 
iron on the smith’s anvil, where he himself gave two blows with his lamh-ord , or hand- 
hammer, for every one blow that the sledger gave with his ord mor , or big sledge. The 
following is the old song which I have most commonly heard sung to it, and of which my 
recollection has been recently revived and aided from hearing it sung by the poor blind 
Limerick woman, Mary Madden. 


thns bou^ bibilium, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this ; 

O 1 TI 5 t)OT15 blblllUTU, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this; 

D1T15 bou^ bibilium, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this ; 

’Oimfcig mo beau 

My wife has gone 

Leip au cailitfip a6pac. 

With the airy tailor. 

"Mi maic a cfm p6m 

Not well can I see 

Guag ua coppdu; 

A hatchet or reaping-hook ; 

Tb maic a cim p6in 

Not well can I see 

■Raman nd pleagdn, 

A spade or a sleaghan [a turf-spade]. 

6 b’lmcig uaim 

Since from me hath gone 

TTlo peuaipe mud, 

My stately wife, 

Le sai^e epuag, 

With a miserable gay , 

5an buap ^au ppopdn. 

Without cattle or purse. 

D1U5 t>ou5 bibilium, -]C. 

Ding dong didilium, &c. 

Oms bong bibilium, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this ; 

Oiu^ bou^ bibilium, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this ; 

D1U5 t>ons bibilium, 

Ding dong didilium, 

buail peo, p6ib peo; 

Strike this, blow this ; 

’Oimcig mo beau 

My wife has gone 

Leip au cailitiip a£pac. 

With the airy tailor. 

Q beau tto dfop 

Thou stray-going woman 

Qu bp olkng gldi^il, 

With the snow-white bosom, 

? b’peapp buic pilleab 

It were better for you return 

Ip ua buil^ bo p6ibe, 

And blow the bellows, 

Rd bo gaba maic pdin 

Than your own good smith 

50 bpdc a cpdi^euu, 

For ever to abandon, 

lp cpiall pip au cailitjp 

And be off with the tailor 

Qp puaib ua li-eipeuu. 

All over Erinn. 

t)iU5 bons bibilium, -]c. 

Ding dong didilium, &c. 
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‘Ding toons OiOitium, 
buail peo, p6it> peo; 
t)iri5 t)OD5 
buail peo, p6it) peo; 
t)iri5 t>ori5 t)it)ilium, 
buail peo, p6it> peo; 

’thmcig mo bean 
Leip an cailitjip a6pac. 

Ca b-puil mo buacaill ? 
buail peo, peft) peo, 

Ca b-puil mo neapc, 

Ip pnap mo c^ipbe? 

Ca b-puil mo pabapc? 

Cd’n abapc ap m’daban 
O b’6alaig mo bean 
Leip an cailiuip a6pac. 
t)m5 bon^ bitnlium, 
buail peo, pdib peo; 
thn^ bon^ bibilium, 
buail peo, pdib peo; 

’Dimcig mo bean 
Leip an cailidip adpac; 

5 1p nf cabappab mo copa me 
Qp pobap pab cdibe. 


Ding dong didilium, 

Strike this, blow this ; 

Ding dong didilium, 

Strike this, blow this ; 

Ding dong didilium, 

Strike this, blow this ; 

My wife has gone 
W ith the airy tailor. 

Where is my apprentice ? 

Strike this, blow this; 

Where is my strength, 

And the perfection of my trade ? 
Where is my sight ? 

The horn is on my brow 
Since my wife has eloped 
With the airy tailor. 

Ding dong didilium, 

Strike this, blow this; 

Ding dong didilium, 

Strike this, blow this; 

My wife has gone olf 
With the airy tailor; 

And my legs would not carry me 
Trotting a rope’s length. 


“ ^ ma y be objected that the words ding dong , in the burden of this song, are modern; 
but such is not the fact; for where the ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ record, at the year 
1015, the death of Mac Liag, poet and secretary to Brian Boru, they also record the fol¬ 
lowing verse, which it would appear was the last verse the poet composed while on his 
death-bed, and which contains the very words in question. 


“ 0 6luic acd 1 m’a&cnpc, Q bell, which art at my pillow’s head, 

Doc pip ni ceccaic capaic; To visit thee no friends come; 

<56 bo nf cri 00 Oing, toeing, Though thou makest thy ‘ ding dang,’ 

Ip Ofc pcencep an palann. i t [ s by thee the salt is measured. 

“ 1 have also heard the following verse sung to the same melody, at a rude play which 
was carried on in the winter evenings, both by men and boys. A man sat in a chair, and 
another man, or boy, came and laid his head in the seated man’s lap, face downwards, and 
his hand, palm opened and turned up, across his own back. The individuals around were 
then named after the various implements in a smith’s forge. The man in the chair sang 
this verse, and at the end of it one of the bystanders gave the palm of the hand on the back 
a slap with his own palm, as hard as he himself could bear. The man in the chair then 
asked the stricken man who it was that struck him. He answered, ‘ Big Sledge,’ ‘ Hand- 
sledge,’ ‘ Hammer,’ or whatever else he pleased; and the striking continued—often by the 
same person—until the guesser named the right person at last. Then the striker knelt 
down, and went through the same course ; and so on all round. 


“buail peo, ’Sedam 5 °^ a ) 
lpeal ip datoepom; 
buaileam 50 I6ip 6 , 

Cpf na cDle: 


Strike this, Shane Gobha, 
Lowly and lightly; 

Let us all strike it 
Through each other: 
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buailea™ apfp 6, 
lp buunlearn le c6ile ; 

’S buailimio cuaipb aip, 
5o luac ip 50 h-6ap5aib. 


Let us strike it again, 

And let us strike together; 
And let us strike all round, 
Both quickly and smartly.” 


To these remarks of Mr. Curry I have only to add, that a melody called “The Smith’s 
Song” was sung by the late Mr. Horncastle, at his excellent Irish musical entertainments; 
hut as he has not given it a place in the published collection of airs so sung, I am unable to 
speak with any certainty as to its identity with the air here printed. I well remember, 
however, that it was a tune of perfectly similar construction and rhythmical accent, and have 
but little doubt that it was at least a version of this melody. 






c 


€lji' nf tju Imp. 

For the setting of the beautiful and, as I believe, very old melody which follows, I am in¬ 
debted to the kindness of my friend Mr. J. E. Pigot, by whom it was obtained from a MS. 
book of Irish songs and tunes which had been communicated to him by Mr. J. Hardiman, 
of Galway. I regret to add that I know nothing respecting the words sung to it. 
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The following old dance-tune belongs, as will be perceived, to the class popularly known by 
the term Hop-jigs. It is a very favourite tune both in Munster and Connaught, and two sets 
°f it—very unlike each other, however—have been already printed in the Dublin monthly 
magazine called “ The Citizen.” But as neither of these sets, nor any others that I have met 
with, appear to me equal in character or correctness to the following, I have considered it 
desirable to give it a place in this collection. F or this version of the tune I am indebted to my 
friend, Mrs. J. S. Close, a lady who in her early days had the best opportunities for learning 
such tunes in their most authentic forms, and who profited so well by those opportunities, 
that she plays them with a truthfulness, a spirit, and a raciness, it would be difficult to 
rival, and scarcely possible to surpass. 
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For this beautiful and most characteristically Irish melody, I am indebted to a lady of the 
county of Londonderry, in which county it was noted. Unfortunately, however, I know 
nothing of its history, or of the Anglo-Irish song which has given it a name; but the mu¬ 
sical reader will, I think, at once perceive its more than strong family likeness—notwith¬ 
standing the difference in its time and rhythm—to the air called “Sly Patrick,” in “Moore’s 
Melodies,” and which is now better known by the name given to it from his beautiful song 
“ Has sorrow thy young days shaded.” I have already, at page 159, remarked on an affi¬ 
nity which, in certain points, the air of “Sly Patrick” apparently exhibits with the air there 
given called “ This time twelve months I married:” but that apparent affinity is not so 
decided in character as to prohibit the idea of its being accidental. Its affinity with the 
present air is, however, so decided as to leave no doubt of its being but a different version 
of the same melody,—the difference in the two versions being chiefly in the time, accents, 
and rhythm, and but slightly in the tune, of the notes themselves. Thus, the version of the 
air called “ Sly Patrick” has a six-eight time, with eight bars in each strain, while the ver¬ 
sion here given has a three-four time, with twelve bars in each strain, or if written—as it 
might be very properly—in nine-eight time, but four bars in each strain. And this diffe¬ 
rence between those versions in time, rhythm, and number of measures, or bars, was easily 
produced by the simple process of converting the first and second bars of the air, as written 
in three-four time, into the first bar in six-eight time; and the third bar of the former into 
the second bar in the latter,—and so with the succeeding bars throughout the melody: and 
vice versa , it is obvious that the air could be converted from a six-eight to a three-four time, 
by a process equally simple. The facility with which these conversions may be made will, 
however, be better understood by a comparison of the following notations of corresponding 
portions of the two versions of the air. 



How far, however, this difference between those versions may be of an old date, or a 
result of the avowed license which Moore indulged of altering the tunes to please his own 
taste, or suit his convenience, it is now, perhaps, impossible to determine; as “Sly Patrick” 
is one of the few airs in his collection not taken from previously printed sources with which 
a comparison might be instituted. In both versions the air is perfectly Irish in construction, 
as well as in flow of melody; but, in the former characteristic, as I conceive—for the rea¬ 
sons already adduced at pp. 53 and 98, in connexion with melodies of a similar construc¬ 
tion—the version in triple time here given is more peculiarly Irish than the other; and, 
upon the whole, I am strongly disposed to consider that it is the form of the air which 
should be regarded as the more original and authentic. 
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"putty litlltf. 

The following air was noted in my boy days from the singing of the Dublin street-ballad 
singers, during which time it was united to an Anglo-Irish ballad, called “ Pretty Sally,” 
which was very popular among the poorer classes of the people. The ballad of “ Pretty 
Sally” was probably ■written about that period, but the air was certainly of an older date, 
as it was then known to some of my young friends from the singing of their mothers, who 
had not been born or reared in Dublin: and, I may add, as an interesting additional evi¬ 
dence of its antiquity, that the melody is also known as a popular Manx air in the Isle of 
Man, where it is sung to a Manx song called Isbel Falsey, or “ False Isabel.” 
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€ijB Snblwmra’a filing. 

The following simple ballad air, independently of any intrinsic merit it may be thought to 
possess, has interested me, as I have no doubt it will, also, the majority of my readers, from 
having been a favourite with the late J. Philpot Curran, partly, no doubt, from his admira¬ 
tion of the ballad words connected with it. The setting of the melody, as sung by Mr. 
Curran, was kindly communicated to me by his son, Mr. ¥m, H. Curran, together with 
the facts connected with it, as above stated. But, unfortunately, the latter gentleman can 
only now remember, and that but imperfectly, one stanza of the ballad, the fifth, according 
to the version which I shall presently lay before the reader. Subsequently, however, I be¬ 
came possessed, from other sources, of three copies of the ballad, and three other settings of 
the melody, all—as usual in such cases of tunes and words preserved only traditionally— 
differing widely from each other. Of these, both tune and words, the first were obtained 
from Mr. Joyce, by whom they were taken down from the singing of his brother, Mr. 
Michael J oyce, of Glenasheen, in the county of Limerick; the second from my own daugh¬ 
ters, who had learnt them, in their childhood, from a nursery-maid, at that period belonging 
to my family; and the third from Mary Madden, the poor blind Limerick woman of whom 
I have so often had occasion to make mention. Of the settings of the melody—being in¬ 
disposed to express any opinion as to which should be considered the most authentic form 
of versions so different from each other—I have considered it proper to give the three 
settings which follow, namely, Mr. Curran’s, my daughters’, and Mr. Joyce’s. With 
respect, however, to the equally differing copies of the ballad, they are all so rude and im¬ 
perfect as to be unworthy of publication. But, instead of them, I give insertion to a ver¬ 
sion of the ballad composed by my friend William Allingham, from these various imperfect 
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versions, with as much fidelity to their general meaning and simplicity of language as was 
consistent with a due attention to more correct rhythm and metre. 

I once was a guest at a Nobleman’s wedding; 

Fair was the Bride, but she scarce had been kind; 

And now, in our mirth, she had tears nigh the shedding; 

Her former true lover still runs in her mind. 

Clothed like a minstrel, her former true lover 
Has taken his harp up, and tuned all the strings ; 

There, among strangers, his grief to discover, 

A fair maiden’s falsehood he bitterly sings. 

“Oh! here is the token of gold that was broken; 

Through seven long years it was kept for your sake ; 

You gave it to me as a true-lover’s token; 

No longer I’ll wear it, asleep or awake.” 

She sat in her place at the head of the table; 

The words of his ditty she marked them right well; 

To sit any longer this Bride was not able, 

So down at the feet of the Bridegroom she fell. 

“ Oh! one, one request, my lord—one, and no other— 

Oh! this one request will you grant it to me? 

To lie for this night in the arms of my mother, 

And ever, ever after to lie with thee.” 

Her one, one request it was granted her fairly; 

Pale were her cheeks as she went up to bed; 

And the very next morning, early, early, 

They rose, and they found this young Bride was dead. 

The bridegroom ran quickly ; he held her, he kiss’d her; 

He spoke loud and low, and he hearken’d full fain ; 

He call’d on her waiting-maids round to assist her ; 

But nothing could bring the lost breath back again. 

Oh! carry her softly, the grave is made ready ; 

At head and at foot plant a laurel-bush green; 

For she was a young and a sweet noble lady ; 

The fairest young bride that I ever have seen. 

With regard to the settings of the air which follow, I should not fail, perhaps, to remark 
upon the strongly marked discrepancies which they present, and to which I have already 
alluded, as furnishing an addition to the many heretofore given, of the changes to which 
airs only preserved by tradition are so frequently subjected. In these settings, as will be 
perceived, the strong features, or outlines, of the air only are preserved in common, and 
even these not perfectly, while their less essential colourings exhibit but little agreement. 
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tyt Bnttr 3 prnttf jftfat. 

Of this fine melody I have only to remark, that it is one of the many airs which I noted 
in my boy-days from the singing of the Dublin street ballad-singers; and that, like most of 
the tunes so noted, I have never subsequently heard it sung, or met with a setting of it. 

Of the Anglo-Irish ballad sung to it, I only preserved, as a name for the air, the few words 
above given. 
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For the folloAving very pleasing ballad air, I am indebted to my friend Miss Holden, of 
Blackrock, Dublin, by whose eminently talented sister, the late Mrs. Joseph Hughes, it was 
noted many years ago from the singing of an Irish servant; and, if I can trust my memory, 
it was the tune of a once popular street-ballad. In its construction, however, it is not by 
any means a characteristic Irish melody; but rather, like many of such street-ballad airs, 
one belonging to that numerous class, hitherto but little noticed, to which I have applied the 
term Anglo-Irish. 
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Cl)B jCrtnmit nf iltrjjaril Ctratillnii. 

This simple air, consisting of four phrases, and which I have but little doubt is very 
ancient, was noted laSt year from the singing of the blind Limerick woman, Mary Madden. 
Of the words sung to it, and which have given to it the above name, Mr. Curry has sup¬ 
plied me with the following copy, transcribed from a MS. in his possession. This song, as 
Mr. Curry tells me, was written about the year 1750, by Richard Mor (or the big) Cantil- 
lon, of Rath Fraoick —now Marland—between Ceann-a-Tochair , or, the Causeway, andBal- 
lyheige, in the county of Kerry; and it was addressed to the beautiful Bridget O’Halloran, 
daughter of Maurice Mor O’Halloran and Catherine Mac Carthy, of the Marsud family. I 
should observe that, as the melody has no second strain, or part, it must be sung twice to 
each stanza of the song; and from this circumstance I am strongly inclined to believe that 
it is not the air to which the song was originally adapted. 


Sldn leac a pit 5 p, 

puldip 6am Ticic ap pfubal, 

Le h-eagla t>o riiaplab, ’p 50 5-cailtped do eld; 


Farewell, my friend, 

I must be away, 

Lest you be defamed, or your character lost; 
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’S50 n-bbappaibe 50 h-bpb 
5up litfm ’bf bo pdipo, 

a riiobail-bean, bo geall bam, ’pbo meall mb map 
cdc. 

Op mo luige 6am’ apbip. 

Do pmaomeap cpbm’ nbal 

gup pfobpa 'caic paigeab learn, ’pbo mill mb 50 
h-abib; 

Cb ge6bamn pfnce pern’ caob, 

5o caoin ip 50 paon, 

Occ bpfgbeac na pmn pops, 6 caoib Loca tbni. 

Do pspfobapa bbgac, 

5o caom ip 50 cibin, 

Leicip paoi pbala, cum balaigce libm ; 
a pbapla na Itfb, 

TTIana n-bbanaip-pi pbb, 

bbab am’ pfobpa ’n-sleannca, n6 a b-ceampall pd’n 
tup. 

TTlo cpeac ip mo bfc, 

"Nac f TTldipe ’cd na lufge, 

Qsup bpfgib an cbil cpaobaig ’beic caob libm na 
pufbe; 

5up le sue bmn a cmn 
615 na pbmee 6o’n linn, 

On piab-poc 6’n 5-ceo-cnoc, ’pan pmolac bo’n 
cpaoib. 

Ndc bbbac bocc an cdp, 

’6eic as euicim a n-^pdb 

Le sile, le pmne, ’pie buise na mnd; 

a epaob bp san edim, 

"Nd’p cpbis piarh a blac, 

’Ssup ap saoibilse bo Ibigpmn bo cpbigib, a bdb. 

’Seo beannacc 6uic uaim, 

5au pcab, piap 6 cuaig, 

6 pdsann pf Rdic Ppaoig, 50 b-ebib bo’n Cill 
Tiluaip; 

a laeg gil, T a oam, 

Lbab 1 cbacc cbgam 50 luac 

’Sgebbaip Idn an cige b’pdilcfb, ip Idn mf bum 
puam. 

Cpoibe epdibee ap ^ac aon 

’Cabappab ndipe bbinn apaon, 

lp bbappab sup bedpnapa bdn-bnip na g-epaob; 

’Ssup Idn-piop bo’n c-paogal 

Nd bedpnap plain lb 

Qcc ptjspab san cdbacc, nd gdipe san blaon. 


And that it might be said aloud 
That you were partial to me, 

O modest woman, who favoured, but deceived, 
like all others. 

As I lay me down last night; 

I thought in my sleep 

That a fairy had shot me, and destroyed my 
soul; 

And that I found at my side, 

In her beauty reclined, 

Bridget of the star-eyes, from the banks of Loch 
Lein! 

I have written to you, 

Gently and timidly, 

A letter well sealed, that you’d elope with me; 
And if this you wont do, 

Thou pearl of the ringlets, 

I shall be a sprite ol the valleys, or in the church’s 
deep mould. 

It’s my loss and my ruin, 

That ’tis not Mary that’s laid low, 

And Bridget of the flowing hair to be placed by 
my side; 

At whose musical voice 
Come the seals from the deep, 

The stag from the mist-crag, and the thrush from 
the tree. 

What a sad and poor case, 

To be dying of love 

For the whiteness, the fairness, and the softness of 
the dame; 

O faultless fresh branch, 

Which never lost its blossom, 

It is in Gaelic I could trace all your graces, O maid! 

Here is a blessing to you from me, 

Without delay, to the north-west, 

From its starting at Rathfree till it reaches Kill- 
more ; 

My bright fawn, and my lamb, 

That you might come soon 
To a houseful of welcomes, and a month for re¬ 
pose. 

Sore hearts be to those 
Who would slander us both, 

And say that I sullied the white-sided maid; 
While the world well knows 
That I’ve done to her no more 
Than sport without meaning, or laugh without 
guile. 
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There is another stanza of this song, of which, however, Mr. Curry has no perfect 
copy; and the fragments of it which remain are of such a nature, that the loss as a whole 
is, probably, not to be regretted. 



The musical reader will not fail to perceive in this air the absence, so frequent in Irish 
melodies, of the fourth of the scale,—for though it occurs at the commencement of the air, 
it should be considered as unessential, and as a grace-note introduced by the singer. 


pecmla an cuil cRaoCaig. €tjt Tfimi uf ijre /Inuring €mm. 

It was not till after the preceding melody, with the song and notice connected with it, had 
been in the compositor’s hands, and even corrected for press, that I discovered in my collec¬ 
tion another and a finer melody, which, under the name above given, had been sung to the 
same Irish song: and as this air, having a second strain, or part, which the other wants, is 
much better adapted to that song, and is much more likely to be the tune to which it had 
been written, I have deemed it desirable to give it a place in immediate connexion with the 
former. The setting of this melody was given me by Mr. P. Joyce, who had learnt it from 
the singing of his father, at Glenasheen, in the county of Limerick; and its correctness has 
been verified by a notation of the air which I made myself from the singing of the poor 
blind woman, Mary Madden, from the same county. 
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Bitty 38itg». 

The following dance-tune has been obtained from the MS. book of dance-music—popular 
in Ireland about the middle of the last century—of which I have already often spoken in 
connexion with airs of the same class with which it has supplied me, and which have been 
printed in the preceding sheets of the present volume. The tune is one which I would call 
Anglo-Irish; and it is, probably, not much anterior in age to that of the MS. from which it 
was copied. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 


mo ThuiRNiN 65 . 


nttm qntrag ®wt. 


The very beautiful air which follows, and which belongs to that narrative class of which I have 
so often spoken, was obtained from a lady of the county of Londonderry,—an ancient prin¬ 
cipality, which, in its wild mountain districts—still chiefly inhabited by the old Irish race— 
has preserved a large number of our native melodies, which are often but little known be¬ 
yond their respective boundaries. The name Mo muirnin og sufficiently indicates the sen¬ 
timent of the song which the tune was intended, or chosen, to express: but it requires no 
index to its character; for it breathes, in all its cadences, an expression of impassioned ten¬ 
derness, unmixed with melancholy, which, from its immediate effect upon the heart, no 
sensitive being, possessed of a musical ear, can for a moment hesitate to interpret. That 
this melody is of, at least, a considerable antiquity, I have but little doubt; and this 
opinion will probably be allowed by those theorists who consider that the absence of the 
seventh tone of the scale—as observable in this air—is an evidence in favour of such 
antiquity. But I confess that I have not been able to see sufficient reason for concurring 
in such a theory; and, independently of any such reason, I can readily believe in the an¬ 
tiquity of an Irish melody, though it may not be wanting in this or any other tone of the 
diatonic scale. 
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caoiNe. $ ICniittiitfltinn. 

As the following melody is the first of a class of which no example has been hitherto given 
in this work, it may be expected that, in conformity with the usage which I have adopted 
in similar instances, I should offer some general observations on the peculiar characteristics 
by which such class of airs is distinguished; and when I placed this melody in the hands of 
the compositor, it was my intention to pursue this course. I find, however, that the very 
limited space at my disposal, in this last sheet of the volume, will not permit me to do so 
until a future opportunity; and, for the present, I must be content with the simple remark 
that the air is one of that most ancient and peculiarly Irish class called Caoines, or Lamen¬ 
tations for the dead; and that it was noted from the playing of Frank Keane, a native of 
the southern part of the county of Clare, in which secluded district he had learnt it from 
the singing of the women. Of the words sung to it, however, he has no recollection. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 


€\t IrnlMttg TO. 

The following reel-tune has been taken from one of the O’Neill MSS. of Irish music of the 
year 1787 , and is most probably of Munster origin. 




J hm tttmEfrtanttl 

The following air, as will be perceived, belongs to that peculiar class of Irish melodies to 
which I have applied the term “ narrative,” and which I believe to be, at least generally, of 
a considerable antiquity. Of its origin, however, I know nothing; as it is one of the many 
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airs which I noted in my youth from the chanting of the Dublin street ballad-singers, and 
of which I often, as in this instance, unfortunately neglected even to ascertain, or at least 
to record, the Anglo-Irish ballad name. 
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scheme om Com at). % mitjr tl ]t (Cellar. 

Of the following old air, which is both a song and a dance tune, a setting has been already 
printed, under the name of “ Hel vick-head,” in O’Farrell’s “Pocket Companion;” but, as 
that setting appears to be a much corrupted one, and is, moreover, greatly overloaded with 
pipers’ changes upon the original theme, I gladly give insertion in this place to the follow¬ 
ing purer notation of the air, which I found in the old MS. book of dance-tunes of the 
middle of the last century to which I have already often alluded. A different form of this 
air, known by the Irish name Stad, aru Rogaire , stad, stad, or “ Stop, arrah Rogue, will 
you stop, stop,” has also been printed by O’Farrell, as a different tune; and this latter form of 
the air has also been very popular both as a song and dance tune. And I should further 
remark that, the fine Munster dance-tune called “The Hunt,”—which I have printed at page 
92 of this volume,—though in a different time, has, in its first strain, such a striking affinity 
with the corresponding strain of the present air, that there can be little doubt of the former 
having been suggested by the latter. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 



Mmt muarartirairii. 

The air I have now to present to the reader is another of the many fine melodies commu¬ 
nicated to me by Mr. James Fogarty, and which he had learnt in his native parish of 
Tibroghney, on the borders of the counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny. I regret, however, 
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that he has forgotten its name; and that with the tune he has only transmitted to me a 
brief notice, which I give in his own simple language:—“ I found this air in my early 
youth someway enchanting to my mind. The Irish song to it I fear is lost: it was a love- 
song, mingled with patriotism.” 

The musical reader will perceive that this melody, which is perfectly Irish in structure, 
is one of the many airs in which the seventh tone of the diatonic scale may be considered 
as wanting; for though it appears as a connecting link between the third and fourth sec¬ 
tions of the melody, it is in no way essential, and might with perfect propriety be omitted. 




In the selection of the following air as a fitting close to this volume of the “Ancient Music 
of Ireland,” I have been less influenced by the character of the melody—manly and flowing 
as it is—than by that of the Anglo-Irish ballad song which has been sung to it, and which 
is remarkable not only for an expression of loyalty very rarely found in such compositions, 
but also for the homely avowal of sentiments which—by a curious coincidence will, at 
the present time, find a very general echo amongst all classes in the empire. This ballad 
song runs as follows :— 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 


As a sailor and a soldier were walking one day, 

Says the sailor to the soldier, u I’m just going to pray : 

I am just going to pray for the good of our Queen, 

And whatever, ever, I do pray for, you must answer—Amen!” 

“ The first thing Ave’ll pray for, we’ll pray for our Queen, 

That she may live happy, and enjoy a long reign: 

And where she has one man, I wish she had ten; 

We should never want to stand to arms, boys.” Says the soldier—“ Amen! ” 

“ The next thing we’ll pray for, we’ll pray for good cheer, 

That we all may live happy, and have plenty strong beer : 

And where we have one quart, I wish we had ten; 

We should never want for plenty strong beer.” Cries the soldier—-“ Amen!” 

With respect to the time of the composition of this song,—from the references which it 
contains to the government of a Queen, I should, with but little hesitation, ascribe it to the 
1 eign of the last Queen, Anne: it could hardly, I think, be ascribed to an earlier age. And 
with respect to the age of the melody—which has rather an Anglo-Irish character—I should 
ascribe it, in its present form, to the same period. This melody, however, as I shall here¬ 
after show, is but one of many existing modifications of an air far more ancient, and which 
is perfectly Irish in its construction and general character. 

I have only to add that, for both air and words, I am indebted to Mr. Patrick Joyce, by 
whom they had been learnt, many years since, in his native county of Limerick. 
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[The names in italics refer to Airs printed in this volume. Where some of the numbers are between brackets, they refer to the pages 
where the articles commence: the numbers following them, without brackets, to the pages where the Airs are to be found.] 


Abduction by the fairies, 75-6-7. 

Advice, the , 78. 

Gillume (Loo)—(Loch Allen)—a Reel tune, 58. 

All alive (ban bboba), 41. 

Allan''s Return , (80), 81. 

“ Ally Croker,” 87. 

Along the Mourne Shore (Coip cuam ltlUftbopna), 42. 

Gn cumam leac an oibce tjt> bo bt cti a <5 an b-pumne 6 i <5 ( see 
Gp caob na cappai^e bdme, By the side of the white rock), 
141. 

Anonymous Tunes.— Ballad Tune,. 32; Song, 57 ; Sligo Air , 61; 
a Hop Jig , 62; Military Air (or Chorus), 66; Military Song , 
70; Jig, 71; Lullaby , 73; Song (“ The Advice”), 78; Air of 
Curran’s “Monks of the Screw,’* 109; Ballad tune, 112; Bal¬ 
lad tune, 123 ; a Double Jig, 127; Planxty, 129 ; Slow Air (of 
a somewhat hymnal character), 130; a Quick March , 153; 
Song, 157; A Munster Jig, 163; Ballad tune (“There was a 
Lady all skin and bone”), 166 ; a Munster Jig, 167 ; Song, 174; 
Song (“The Nobleman’s Wedding”), 180; Song (“Never despise 
an old friend”), 177 ; Ballad tune (“ The hour I prove false”), 
181; Lament (Caome), 187; Ballad tune , 189; Song, 191; 
Song (“As a Sailor and a Soldier”), 192- 

Goibell na Cpai^e Lbibe, the bean pi 6 e of the O’Briens of 
Thomond, story of, 21, note. 

Gp Gpmn m ’neopamn cb hi (For Ireland I would not tell who 
she is), 99. 

“ Arrah, my dear Eveleen,” see Introduction, viii. 

Gp caob na cappaige bdme (By the side of the white rock), 
(137), 138, 139, 140, 141, 143. 

As a Sailor and a Soldier were walking one day, (191), 192. 

As I walked out one morning I heard a dismal cry, (148), 149. 

Gp maic an btnne bb (You are a good man), ( 68 ), 69. 

Gp cpuag §an peaca an maoip 05 am (I wish the Shepherd’s 
pet were mine), (42), 43. 

Athenry, Lady,—a planxty, by Carolan, (157), 158. 

baile pdcpaic (Ballypatrick), (146), 147. 

Ballad tune, popular (name unknown), 32. 

ball pi 6 bamail, an (The silken article), 7. 

Banshee’s smooth hill, the ("Reib cnoc mna pi$e), 90. 

’ 6 ean (o) an cige, nac puaipc epm (O woman of the house, is 
not that pleasant), (54), 55. 

bean (an) 65 uapal (The young lady), (153), 154. 

Beggarman, weary and wet, It was an old, (116), 117. 

Bellew's March , Sir Patrick , 96. 

Be&ide the White Rock , (137), (142), 143. 

3 D 


j Blackbird and the Thrush, The (Gn Ion bub ’pan pmolac), 148. 

| “ Black Cloaks to cover Bobby,” 91. 

Blackpool, the Groves of, (108), 109, 110. 

Black slender boy , the (Gn buacaill caol-bub), three settings, 
(19), 22, 23. 

Blackthorn (the) cane with a thong (Gn cdna bp otgeann bille), 
(36), 37. 

Blackwater Foot, —a reel tune, 87. 

bliabam ’pa caca po ’pop mb (This time twelve months I was 
married), 159, 161, 162, 176-7. 

Blew the Candle out, 63. 

boibptn buibe, 05 an m- (At the yellow little road), (24), 25. 

Brown thorn, the (Ppoignean bonn), see Introduction, xvii. 

buacaill caol-bub, an (The Black Slender Boy), three settings, 
(19), 22, 23. 

Bunting’s theory of the characteristics of Irish Melody, 48. 

Bunting’s theory of the immutability of traditionally preserved Me¬ 
lodies, Introduction , xiv. xv. 

By the side of the White Rock (Op baob na cappai^e bdme). 
(137), 138, 139, 140, 141, 143. 

Cailtn a cige rhoip (The girl of the great house), (49), 51. 

Cailtn bdn (an) (The fair girl), (45), 47. 

Cailtn puab, an (The red-haired girl), (1), 3. 

Cork setting of the air, . . 4. 

Cailleaca cuiftib Ulab (The hags of Ulster), (122), 123. 

Cdna (an) bpotgeann bille (The blackthorn cane with a thong), 
(36), 37. 

Cantillon, The Lament of Richard, (182), 184. 

Caome (Lamentation), 187. 

Cd pabdip anoip a cailtn bi$ (Where have you been, my little 
girl), ( 66 ), 67. 

Carlow air, 100. 

Carolan (see O Ceapballam). 

Cappai^e bdme, ap caob na (By the side of the white rock), 
(137), 138, 139, 140, 141, 143. 

Cappibec bdn (White Cassidy), 21. 

Cassidy, White (Cappibec bdn), 21. 

Catholic Boy, The , 144. 

Cavan airs, pp. 42, 64, 69, 72, 119, 137. 

“ Cavan O’Reilly,” 72. 

Ceapc a^up coileac a b’imci<5 le cbile (A cock and a hen that 
went out together), 162. 

Characteristics of certain airs consisting of an uneven number of 
Phrases , 56. 

Characteristics of Irish Melody; Bunting’s theory, 48. 
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Clare airs, 8, 9, 24, 30, 43, 55, 56, 64, 84, 97, 121, 124, 130, 
141, 145, 153, 159, 161, 162, 163, 187. 

Cleapatbe pip 615 , an (The cunning Young Man), 6 . 

Clontarf, March played on the return from the Battle of, 31. 

Cock (a) and a hen that went out together (Ceapc agup COlleac a 
b’lmcig le cbile), 162. 

Coip cuam lViugbopna (Along the Moume shore), 42. 

Coola Shore, 119. 

Cork airs, 4, 33, 34, 49, 68, 92, 97. 

Cormac Spaineach , or, The Drummer , (33), 35. 

Copmac Spbmeac, no, Gn Dpumabbip (Cormac Spaineach, or, 
The Drummer), (33), 35. 

“ Cove of Cork, The,” 108. 

“ Cuckoo’s a fine bird, The,” 95. 

Cuippmn-pi (bo) pbm mo leanab a boblab (I would put my 
own child to sleep), (144), 145. 

Cbl (a) blamn heap (0 thou of the beautiful hair), (155), 156. 
Cunning Young Man, the (Gn cleapatbe pip 615 ), 6 . 

Curragh of Kildare, The, 168-9. 

Da 5 -capcafb bean canapaibe liompa (If I should meet a tan¬ 
ner’s wife), 161. 

Da b-cbibm 50 c 6 bac (If I should go to a clown), (103), 104, 
105. 

Dance music of Ireland, the, 49, 53, 58. 

Dance-tune, or Song for Dancing, from Sarlat, Department of Dor¬ 
dogne, in France, 53. 

David Fog, or, Remember the pease-straw , 102. 

Dbanpab bam’ £pdb seal, ucc psacdm glan (I’ll make my 
love a breast of glass), (67), 68. 

Dear to me the big Jug, and it full (TTlo gpdbpa an Jug mop ip 
b Idn), (125), 126. 

Derry airs, 19, 33, 47, 57, 72, 78, 115, 118, 134, 186. 

Dins bons bibilmm, buail peo, pbib peo (Smith’s Song), (170), 
171, 172. 

Division of Irish vocal melodies according to their metrical construc¬ 
tion, Introduction , xvi. xvii. 

Donncab (a)na bt ba^apbac (Oh, Donogh, don’t be threatening), 
132. 

Doiimall o <5paeb (Donnell O’Graedh), (151), 152. 

Double Jig, the ( see Jig dances), 49. 

Donegal, 116. 

Down, 42. 

•“ Down among the Ditches O,” (120), 121. 

Drink, spring into the (Ppeab annpa n-bl), (127), 128. 
“Driving the Steers,” 108. 

Dpoigneann bonn, an (The Brown Thom), see Introduction, xvii. 
Dpmmpionn bonn bflip, (114), 115. 

Druiminn donn, the , (114), 115. 

Drummer, The, or, Cormac Spaineach , (33), 35. 

Faelan (see Sally Whelan), 121. 

Fair Girl, the (Gn cailin bdn), (45), 47. 

Fairies, account of the, 75. 

“False Isabel,” 177. 

Farewell to the Maige (Sldn coip THai^e), 163-4. 

Peab an oipim (The Ploughman’s Whistle), (26), 28, 29. 
poapji (b’) liomra ammp gan gtina (I would rather have a 
maiden without a gown), 52. 

Pilleab 6 pne §all, an (The Return from Fingal), 31. 

Fingal, The Return from (Gn pilleab 6 pne gall), 31. 
Flaxsary (piapcpapaib), 15. 

For Ireland I would not tell who she is (dp epinn m ’neCpamn 
cb hi), 99. 

Forlorn Virgin, The , 82. 


Foy (see David Foy), 102. 

French dance-tune, ancient, 53. 

Puipip (b’) cb aicnena paba cu TCoipi ’plain (’Tis easily known 
that you never saw Rosy), 72. 

“ Gae to the Ky wi’ me, Johnny,” 108. 

Galway airs, 45, 55, 82, 86, 122-3, 126, 148, 152. 

Gerald, Lament for, 91. 

Girl of the great house , The (CaillTl a Cl§e TTlOip), (49), 51. 
Jluiftip a mabip (The splashing of the Churn), 81. 

Gobby O, The , 103. 

u Good morrow to your nightcap,” (33), 35. 

Good night and joy be with you all, 80. 

<5opea cbgacpa, ip (“And hunger to you”), (33), 35. 

“ Groves of Blackpool,” (108), 109, 110. 

“ Has sorrow thy young days shaded,” original air of, 159, 161, 
162, 176. 

Hautboy, The Irish, (135), 136. 

“ Helvick Head,” 189. 

He's gone, he's gone (D’lmcig pb ’gap b’lmcig pb), (47), 48. 
Hewson, Molly (lTlaipe m rhaceaba), 40. 

Hindoo airs, their resemblance to the Irish, 27, 28, 144-5. 
Hindostanee Lullabies, allusions to, 73, 117, 144-5. 

“ Ho bo, hobobbbo," —a Plough Tune, 30. 

Hop-jig, the structure of the, 53, 62. 

“ Housekeeper, The” (see Cailfn a cige moip), (49), 51. 

Hunger to you, And (Ip gopca cb^acpa), (33), 35. 

Hunt, The (Galtee, or ^ailce), 92, 189. 

If I should go to a Clown (Db b-cblbm 50 cobab), (103), 104,105. 
If I should meet a tanner's wife (Da 5-capcafb bean canapaibe 
liompa), 161. 

“ If sadly thinking,” rhythm of Curran’s song, 46. 

I'll be a good boy, and do so no more, (63), 64. 

I'll make my love a breast of glass (Dbanpab bam’ §pbb ^eal, 
ucc p^acdm glan), (67), 68. 

lmcig (b’) mo Spbb—’cb mo cpoibe cemn (My Lover has gone— 
my heart is sore), 44. 

lmcig (b’) pb ’^up b’lmcig pb (He’s gone, he’s gone), (47), 48. 
Inaccuracies in Bunting’s settings of airs, Introduction, xvi. xvii. 
Instrumentalists not such good authorities fbr ancient tunes as vocal 
performers, though preferred by Bunting, Introduction, xvi. 

“ Isbel Falsey,” or False Isabel, (177), 178. 

“ It was an old beggarman, weary and wet," (116), 117- 
I once loved a boy, (78), 79. 

I will drink no more on those roads of Sligo (Ml olpa mb nt’p mo 
ap na bbicpe peo SI1515), (7), 8. 

“I will pay them yet,” 107. 

I wish the French would take them, (136), 137. 

1 wish the Shepherd's pet were mine (Gp epuag gan peaca an 
maoip 05am), (42), 43. 

1 would put my own child to sleep (Do CUippmn-pi pbm mo lea- 
nab a coblab, (144), 145. 

I would rather have a maiden without a gown (b’peapp liompa 
ammp gan §bna), 52. 

“Jack the Drummer,"” (34), 35. 

Jenny , (oK), you have borne away the palm (G pmbab CU5 cb an 
clb leas), (32), 33. 

Jigs and Dance-tunes [see also “Reels,” and “Planxties”].— 
The Silken Article , 7 ; Melancholy Martin , 19 ; The Blackthorn 
Cane with a Thong , 37 ; All Alive, 41 ; The Girl of the great 
House, 51 ; A Hop-jig, 62 ; I'll be a good Boy, 64*, Jig (ori- 
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ginal air of “ The Washerwoman ”), 71; Good night, and joy 
he with you all , 80 ; The splashing of the Churn , 81 ; The 
Gohhy O, 103 ; The old Woman lamenting her Purse, 106 ; The 
Pipe on the Hob, 114; The Hags of Ulster , 123; A Double 
Jig, 127; ^4 DowWe Jfy, 163; A Single Jig , 167; The Rocky 
Road , 175; KVtty Magee, 185; The Priest with the Collar , 190, 
and p. 131. 

Jig-dances, on, 49, 53, 62, 64. 

Johnny, (oh), dearest Johnny , 134. 

Kerry airs, 11, 33, 49, 68 , 91, 97, 99, 182-4. 

Kildare, The Curragh of, 168-9. 

Kilkenny airs, pp. 4, 29, 34, 66 , 70, 80, 88 , 97. 

King of the Rath, The (Rig an Raca), (4), 5. 

King’s County, 28. 

Kitty Magee, 185. 

Lady Athenry, a Planxty by O’Carolan, (157), 158. 

Lady Wrixon, a Planxty by O’Carolan, 39. 

Lamentation, A (Caome), 187. 

Lament for Gerald, The, 91. 

Lament of Richard Cantillon, The, (182), 184. 

Ldn bboba (All alive), 41. 

Last Saturday Night as I lay in my Bed , (100), 101. 

Leitrim airs, 58, 127. 

Let us be drinking, drinking, drinking (Ip btmtb a <5 61, a 5 61, GJ 5 
61), (130), 131. 

Limerick airs, 34, 49, 52, 64, 73, 97, 114, 132, 141 145, 153, 
155, 167, 168, 171, 178, 184, 192. 

L 06 Gillmne (Loch Allen), 58. 

Loch Allen, a Reel-tune (Loc Gillmne), 58. 

“ Loch Sheelin,” see Introduction, viii. 

Lon bub (an), ’pan pm olac (The Blackbird and the Thrush), 148. 
Loobeens, on the tunes called, 83. 

“ Luggela,” see Introduction, viii. 

Luibtn, 83. 

Lummoo, or Luinigs; the Scottish, 83. 

Lullabies,— Seo hu I 60 , a puancpaibe, or magical sleeping 
tune, 73; Lullaby, 118; I'd put my own child to sleep (peo 
h-in pe 6 ), 145. 

Lullaby (Seo hu leo), 73, and see 146. 

Lura, Lura, no da lura, 84. 

Mac Carthy (Cormac Spaineach), of Carrig-na-var, 34. 

Mac Carthy, the March of the tribe of, (34), 35. 

Mac Donnell (see Shane Claragh). 

Mac Mahon, of Carrigaholt, Legend of, 76. 

Magee, Kitty, 185. 

TTIaise, plbn coip (Farewell to the Maige), 163-4. 

maile 6 lbp 6 , ip bubo nbpo,—a Spinning-wheel tune, (82), 84. 

TTlaipe ni ltlaceaba (Molly Hewson), 40. 

Manx song of “False Isabel,” (177), 178. 
m dp can btibac (Melancholy Martin), 19. 

Mayo airs, 17, 44, 45, 127-8. 

“ Meeting of the Waters,” the original of the air set by Moore to the, 
(36), 37. 

Melancholy Martin (TT1 dp can bbbac), 19. 

Military music of ancient Ireland, 4. 

Military Music_ Ree Raw, p. 5; The Return from Fingal, 31; 

March of Mac Carthy Spaineach, 35; March, 66 ; March, 70; 
Good night, and joy be with you all, 80 ; The Hunt (Gal tee, or 
gailce Hunt), 92 ; Sir Patrick Bellews March, 96; Quick 
March , 153. 

TTIo gpdbpa an Jug m 6 p ip 6 Idn (Dear to me the big Jug, and 
it full), (125), 126. 


ITIomtn, 51. 

“ Molly Hewson,” 40. 

TDo mtnpntn 65 (My own young dear), 186. 

Moneenjigs, 51. 

Monks of the Screw, original air of Curran’s song of the, (107), 109, 

110 . 

Mourne, the, county Down (see “ Along the Mourne Shore”), 42. 

My Love is upon the River (Ga mo gpdb pa ap an abainn), 
(37), 38. 

My Love will ne'er forsake me (Ml cpei&pib mo gpdb 50 beoib 
mb), (17), 18. 

My Lover has gone,—my heart is sore (b’lmcig mo gpdb, — ’cd 
mo cpoibe cemn), 44. 

My own young Dear (lTlo rhdipnfn 65 ), 186. 

Nancy, (oh), Nancy, don t you remember, (110), 111. 

Nancy the pride of the East, (97), 99. 

Narrative tunes, characteristics of, Introduction, xvii. 

“ Nay, tell me not, dearest,”—Moore’s, 132. 

Never despise an old Friend, (176), 177. 

Ni olpa mb nfp mo ap na boicpe peo (I will drink no 

more on those roads of Sligo), (7), 8 . 

Ni cpeifrpib mo gpdb 50 bebib mb (My Love will ne’er forsake 
me), (17), 18. 

Nobleman's Wedding, The (three settings), (178), 180. 

Hop a an ctiil ompa (Nora of the amber hair), 88 , 90. 

Nora of the amber hair (M 6 pa an ctill ompa), 88 , 90. 

O’Brien, Morogh, story of, 21, note. 

6 Ceapballam (or O’Carolan), 11, 13, 39, 41, 127, 149, 157. 
O'Flinn, a Planxty, by O’Carolan, (149), 150. 

O’ Graedh, Donnell (Oomnall O J^paeb), (151), 152. 

O’Hartigan, Dubhlaing, story of, 21, note. 

O’Reilly, Cavan, 72. 

Och ochone , it is sickly lam (116 ub 6 n, ap bpebice mipi), 163, 
165. 

“ Oh Johnny, dearest Johnny,” 134. 

“ Oh, rouse yourself, it's cold you've got," (132), 133. 

“ Oh, Sheela my Love, say will you be mine,” (134), 135. 

Oh, thou of the beautiful Hair (G cul dlamn beap), (155), 156. 

“ Oh, ye Dead,” the original air of, a plough tune, 26. 

Oi^-pip (a) gpoibe c6paig (O brave, generous young Man), 95. 
Ol (ip bimib 05 61, 05 61, 05 61) (Let us be drinking, drinking, 
drinking), (130), 131. 

“ Old head of Denis, The,” 36. 

Old Woman lamenting her Purse, The, 106. 

One Sunday after Mass, (112), 113. 

Op 6 a bum am gil (O thou fair loved one), 124. 

Op 6 ’mop a lTloiptn (120), 121. 

Oro rnor, O Moirin, (120), 121. 

Oro thou fair loved one (opo a cumam gil), 124. 

Patrick, Bally (baile f)dcpaic), (146), 147. 

pbapla an cdil bpaobaig (The Pearl of the flowing Tresses), 184. 

Pbapla an cuil 6mpa, 88. 

Dbapla an bpollaig bdm (The Pearl of the white Breast), (9), 10. 
Pearl of the flowing Tresses, The (pbapla an bbll bpaobaig), 184. 
Pearl of the white Breast, The (peapla na bpollaig bdm), (9), 10. 
“Pease upon a trencher,” the original air of, (32), 33. 

Pease-straw, Remember the, 102. 

Persian Lullabies, allusions to, 73, 117, 144-145. 

Phrases, airs having an uneven number of, 56. 

Pipe on the Hob, the, 114. 
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piancpcaib, pe 6 Ceapballam (Planxty, by Cardan), (11), 12. 
Planxties — -Planxty, by Carolan , 12; Lady Wrixon , 39 ; A 
Planxty, played as a Double Jig, 127; Planxty, 129; Planxty , 
; Planxty O'Flinn, 150; Lady Athenry , 159. 

Planxty, on the characteristics and origin of the, 13. 

Planxty, by Carolan (Listowel), (11), 12. 
pibapaca (see piancpcaib). 

Pleraca, or Planxty ( see Planxty), and 16. 

Plough ; the Driver, bailsman, and Thirdman of the, 29. 

Plough Tune , Hobo, hobbbobo, 30. 

Plough Tunes.— 28, 29, 30, 132. 

Ploughman's Whistle , 132. 

Ploughman's Whistle, The (peab an OipiTTl), (26), 28, 29. 

Pope, a tune, 13. 

Ppeab annpa n-6l (Spring into the Drink), (127), 128. 

Pretty Sally, (177), 178. 

Priest with the Collar , The (Sa^apc an bonab), (189), 190 

Red-haired Girl, The (On cailfn puab), (l),-3. 

Cork setting of the air,. . 4. 

Ree Raw (see "Rig an paca). 

Reel Dances, on the Irish and Scottish, 58. 

Rkels. — I ivish the Shepherd’s pet were mine, 43 ; Loch Allen 
(Gillinne), 58 ; Blackwater Foot , 87; The Strawberry Blossom, 
133; The Irish Hautboy, 136; The Scolding Wife, 188. 

Reib cnoe rnna pige (The Banshee’s smooth Hill), 90. 

Remember the Pease-straw,” or “ David Foy,” 102. 

Rig cm Raca (The King of the Rath), (4),-5. 

Rocky Road, The , 175. 

Roip seal bub (The fair-skinned black-haired Rose), (93), 95. 
Roipm Dub (Black [haired] little Rose), 93. 

Rogue (Scab, apb Rogaipe, rcab, pcab), 189. 

Rose, The fair (skinned), black (haired) (Roip geal bub), (93), 95. 

Sabb nt paeldm (Sally Whelan), (121), 122. 

Sagapc an bonab (The Priest with the Collar), (189), 190. 

Sally, Pretty, (177), 178. 

Sally Whelan (Sabb nl pqeldm), (121), 122. 

Sarlat, Department of Dordogne, in France, 53. 

Scolding Wife, the, 188. 

Scorching is this Love, (68), 69. 

’Sedam goba (Shane Gobha), 173. 

Seo hu leo (Lullaby), 73. 

Shane Claragh Mac Donnell’s Poem on Cormac Spaineach Mac 
Carthy, 34. * 

Sheela (oh), my Love, say will you be mine , (134), 135. 

Sickly I am, och ochone it is, 163. 

Silken Article, The (On ball flbbaihail), 7. 

Sm binn bubbapo,—a Spinning-wheel tune, (86), 87. 

Sinbab cus cu an cltj leac, a (O Jenny, you have borne away 
the palm), (32), 33. 

Single Jig, the (see Jig-dances), 49, 65. 

Sit here, Oh Murneen, near me (Suig annpo a mtnpntn lairh 
liom), 56. 

Sldn leac a pihp (The Lament of Richard Cantillon), 182. 

Sligo (see “ I will drink no more”), (7), 8. 

Sligo airs, 7, 36, 61, 68, 137. 


“ Sly Patrick,” the air called, 159, 161, 162, 176. 

Smith’s Song, The (Dins bonft bibilium, buail peo, p£ib peo), 
(170), 171, 172. 

Songs (see Vocal Music). 

Spinning-wheel tunes (82-3), 84, (86), 87. 

Splashing of the Churn, The (5bllSip a rhabip), 81. 

Scab, apu Rosaipe, pcab, pcab (Stop, arrah Rogue, will you stop, 
stop), 189. 

Strawberry Blossom, the , 133. 

Suancpaibe, The, or sleep-disposing tunes of the Guaca bb Da- 
naan, 73. 

SU 15 annpo a lTltJipntn lairh liom (Sit here, oh Murneen, near 
me), 56. 

Ga mo < 5 pdb P a ap an abamn (My Love is upon the river), (37), 
38. 

Tatter the road, (64), 65. 

“ The hour I prove false," 181. 

“ There was a Lady all skin and bone," (165), 166. 

This time twelve months I married (bliabam ’pa caca po ’pbp 
mb), 159, 161, 162, 176-7. 

Tipperary airs, 147, 156-7, 190-1. 

’Tis easily known that you never saw Rosy (b’puipip cb aibne na 
paca cu Roipi ’piain), 72. 

Token, The, (181), 182. 

Guaca bb Danaan, the (Fairies), 75. 

“ Tweed, The Banks of the,” 97. 

U6 uc 6n, ap bpe6ice mipi (Och ochone, it is sickly I am), 
(163), 165. 

Ulster, the Hags o/(Cailleaca cdisib Ulab), (122), 123. 

Vocal music, structure of the Irish, 45, 53. 

“Washerwoman,” the original form of the, (70), 71. 

“ Were I a clerk,” see Introduction, viii. 

Wexford airs, 103, 149, 152-3. 

“What pain I’ve endured since last year,” 108. 

Whelan, Sally, 121. 

“ When I rise in the morning with my heart full of woe,” 119. 

When she answered me her voice was low, 69. 

Where have you been, my little girl (Cd pabdlf anoip a cailfn 
, fc'5). ( 66 ), 67. 

White Eock, By the side of the (dp caoft na cappaige bdine), 
(137), 138, 139, 140, 141, 143. 

Wicklow, 7. 

Wife, the scolding, 188. 

Winter it is past, The; or, The Curragh of Kildare, 168. 

Woman (O) of the house, is not that pleasant (O bean an Clge, 
nac puaipe epm), ( 54 ), 55 . 

Wrixon, Lady,—a Planxty by O’Carolan, 39. 

Yellow little Road, At the (Cl$ an m-b 6 icptn buibe), (24), 25. 

“ You and I will be judged in one day,” 115. 

“ You are a good Man” (dp maic an bume £b), (68), 69. 

Young Lady, The (Qn bean 65 uapal), (153), 154. 
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